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SHORTHORN CATTLE OF TO-DAY. 
<li ; 
LEADING English writer remarks 
that Shorthorns never showed their 
superiority more than during times of 
agricultural depression. However 
low the prices of pure bred cattle 
; may be at any time, the Shorthorns 
a always maintain their relative place 
among breeds. There is another fact 
which proves, with still more 
emphasis, the substantial and inher- 
ent worth of the Shorthorns. It is 
that they have saved themselves from 
their friends. They have passed 
through various ‘‘manias” and 
‘*booms,” not only without unfavor- 
able reactions, but they stand higher 
in excellence as a breed, to-day, than 
ever before. There was a “color 
craze,” which brought dark reds to 
the front as favorites, while other 
characteristic Shorthorn colors were 
neglected. This mania was chiefly 
local to the United States. There was 
also a ‘‘ Duchess craze” which per- 
vaded the Shorthorn world, and cul- 
minated in the sale of the New York Mills herd, some twenty 
years ago, where a cow was sol1 for $40,000 and a heifer for $27,000, 
simply because they were of the Duchess strain. 

Meantime Amos Cruickshank, of Sittyton, Scotland, went on 
building up a herd of Shorthorns, which have upset many of the 
old theories. In selecting foundation stock for his herd, Cruick- 
shank was influenced by clear, hard-headed Scottish sense. If a 
Shorthorn bull or cow was pure-bred and possessed the qualities 
desired, he did not ask whether it was of any fancy strain. The 
‘ result was a herd which was one of the most notable in Shorthorn 
history. Representatives of the Sittyton herd not only won the 
prizes in British exhibitions, but were sent to the United States, to 
South Africa, in fact, throughout the ‘‘Greater Britain,” which 
extends around the world. 

In building up his Shorthorn herd, Amos Cruickshank ‘‘ builded 
better than he knew.” He not only advanced the standard of 
Shorthorn excellence, but by the silent influence of his example he 
dispelled a great deal of nonsense regarding Shorthorn strains and 
color. Breeders have learned to look less for pedigree and more 
for individual excellence. In no part of the world has this advance 
been more marked than in the United States. American Shorthorns 
have always stood in the front ranks, and many choice bulls and 
heifers have been purchased at long prices by British breeders, and 
carried back to the original habitat of the breed. In the new 
movement forward toward higher excellence, American breeders 
have kept fully abreast of their brother breeders in Great Britain. 
An evidence of this is shown in the Shorthorn bull, Abbottsburn, 
whose portrait is published herewith. He is owned by Col. T. 8. 
Moberley, of Richmond, Kentucky, and weighs 3000 pounds. At 
Chicago the animal was awarded the first prize for three years old or 
over, and the herd, at the head of which he stands, won the second 
herd prize. Abbotsburn, as shown in our frontispiece, is not a shape- 
less mountain of flesh and bone, but shapely and symmetrical, 
possessing the desirable points all over. 








FEEDING FIFTY CENT WHEAT. 


E. R. FLINT, MICHIGAN. 


——<—=>— 


With wheat at the extremely low figures of the past year, 
farmers will either stop raising it, or they will feed it to their stock, 
and in that way realize more than the market price. Undoubtedly 
the latter plan will be found a good one. Just how much can be 
realized by feeding wheat can only be determined by experiment, 
and it is advisable to begin at once to find out the way to attain 
best results. So little wheat has been fed to stock in former years 


that it is difficult to give a very definite idea of its feeding value. 
That it is worth more than acent a pound nearly all will admit, 
and the prices paid for bran and middlings are more, proportion- 
ately, than the wheat will bring if sold. It would seem to be poor 
policy for the farmer to sell the one and buy the other at the pres- 
ent prices. There is no doubt but that oats will bring considerably 





more than a cent a pound for the next year. Wherever wheat can 
be substituted for oats as a feed, it will be advisable to do so. 
Some farmers have experimented in this direction, and claim that 
two quarts of wheat are equal to four quarts of oats when fed to 
horses, Others say that hogs fatten rapidly and make a good qual- 
ity of pork when fed upon wheat. If this is true there need he no 
uneasiness in regard to disposing of the wheat crop profitably, for 
fifty cent wheat can not fail to more than double in price if sold as 
pork this year. It is best to soak or chop the wheat for feed. In 
beginning the feed, let a smali ration only be given, until the ani- 
mals become accustomed to the change from the usual food. Sud- 
den changes of feed are never desirable in any stock, and may 
result in great damage. . 

There is no doubt of the profit in feeding wheat to poultry. 
No other food is so good for laying hens, and a bushel so fed is sure 
to bring many times its market value in eggs. A bushel of wheat 
has been known to produce four dollars’ worth of eggs, and that in 
summer when eggs are cheap. Perhaps not all hens will do as 
well, but there is no question but that it will generally pay more 
than a dollar a bushel if fed to poultry. 





PROFITABLE WINTER DAIRYING. 


HENRY STEWART. 
tlle 

In every industry or business, the most profit is made in the 
byways, and outside of the well-worn and beaten track, in which 
competitors crowd each other. Thus, in the butter or cheese dairy, 
it is the man who has some uncommon product to offer, either 
wholly novel, or unseasonable, who gets the high prices and the 
best customers. Of course, all this involves enterprise, skill, and 
means for taking advantage of the opportunities, and these are 
really merchantable commodities that sell for a good deal of money. 
Thus, winter dairying is a business in which competition is light, 
because it calls for all those accessories that are scarce in the dairy 
industry.. Many who hear of the profits of winter dairying show 
their inaptitude immediately by the complaints: ‘I cannot get my 
cows to come in at the right time.” This is the first difficulty in 
the way. The next is, “‘I have no proper dairy fixtures for this.” 
Then follow other things, and the result is that, like the scholar 
who insisted he could never learn the multiplication table, and 
never did, because he would not try, this class of dairymen keep in 
the hard, beaten track where, for want of the energy that keeps 
them out of beticr business, they are pushed to the wall. 

But when tuere is a will to do anything, it is easy ; and the man 
who has a will to do so, may succeed in winter dairying more easily 
than he can in the summer business. Heat and damp, muggy 
weather are the bane of the summer dairy; but in the winter one 
may make perpetual summer by artificial heat. For a large dairy, 
steam heat is the best method of making summer, the temperature 
may be controlled so easily, the atmosphere may be kept just so 
moist, there are no troubles of mildew, and the germs that so much 
annoy the summer dairyman are asleep for their season of rest. 
So the winter dairyman has all his forces in complete control, and 
he laughs at the storms, and the drifting snows, and the zero mark 
on his thermometer outside, while in his artificial summer, without 
the sudden changes and the untoward influences of the heated term, 
he manages his cows, and the milk and the cream with scientific 
exactitude, so that he need never go astray. 

Let us take a look at such a winter dairy. The cows are fresh, 
having been picked up, cheaply, from other dairymen, because they 
have no use for fresh cows at this season, or they are heifers, bred 
to come in at this season. It is late autumn, and the city people 
who have been living in the country for the summer, like the swal- 
lows “‘ homeward fly.” They have had fresh butter in the country, 
perhaps of really good quality, and they do not like the stale flavor 
of that bought in the markets, often with a suspicion of oleo about 
it. The demand for fine, fresh butter is, therefore, strong and 
active. It is very easy to sell any good thing when thousands of 
people are longing and pining for it. And so our dairyman has 
advertised the fact that he has fine, fresh Jersey butter to sell, and 
he finds plenty of ¢ustomers. The barn is spacious and comforta- 
bly fitted. There is room in it for perfect cleanliness. The cows 
are provided with the best early-cut hay of mixed clover and tim- 
othy, or other good grass. There is a bin full of corn meal, another 
of bran, and one of malt sprouts, with a little cotton-seed meal for 
the grain food. They have pure water, warm, from a clean well. 
The cows are fed liberally, and are kept as sleek as race horses by 
brushing twice a day, and their clean beds are of cut straw or chaff. 
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The milk has no hairs in it, and the butter is exempt from black 
specks. Its odor is fragrant, and its flavor is sweet and aromatic, 
as nature intended it to be, when man does not spoil it. The milk 
is set in the cooler, and the cream comes up like clockwork, in just 
so many hours. It ripens just as precisely, under an unvarying 
temperature. - The butter is made in just so many minutes, and is 
just the same in quality every churning, because all the conditions 
required for all these ends are always the same, whatever be the 
weather outside. The butter, neatly packed in small spruce veneer 
pails. with a tinned-wire handle, and wrapped smoothly in clean 
wrappers, with a neat lithograph label on it, having the maker’s 
name and that of the farm, and a picture of his best cow, is sent to 
the buyers at the same hour, on the same day of each week, so that 
there is no waiting for it, and the dairyman gets his check at the 
rate of fifty cents a pound, which is twenty for the butter and thirty 
for knowing how to make it, and he lives, with his cows, in clover. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE FARMHOUSE. 


JOHN M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 





oe 


The farmhouse is primarily for use, and making every part 
essential to its greatest usefulness need not detract in the least from 
its beauty. The basis of true beauty is an harmonious adaptation 
to,the purpose for which a thing is designed. The first object of all 
should be to so arrange the house that every room can be well- 
lighted and ventilated. This is essential to health, and also to that 
cheer and comfort that a house is intended to give. An Illinois 
farmer has just built a house, of which the ground plan roughly 
conforms in shape to a Maltese cross. Each of the four arms of the 
cross is a large room, having light and air on three sides, for the 
doors are fitted with glass above. On the upper floor there are 
seven rooms, not so large, of course, but the form of the house per- 
mits of every one being well lfghted and ventilated. The stairway 
is in the center of the house. By means of bay windows, and other 
features, the exterior lines of the house are relieved from severity, 
while the supply of light and air is increased, and the house has a 
decidedly attractive appearance. 

The kitchen is the room in which the farmer’s wife and daugh- 
ters spend the most time. It should be as large, airy, light and 
cheerful, at the least, as any room in the house. It is essential 
to give it a good outlook, allowing those in it to observe the passers- 
by, or to feast the eye on a pleasant landscape. It should not be at 
the back of the house, where the public highway cannot be seen, 
and where the view is composed mostly of pigpens, corncribs, and 
haystacks. The kitchen should not be the front room of the house, 
the one nearest the gate from the highway, but it should be at the 
side of the house, and at that side which will afford the most pleas- 
ant view. One unnecessary, or hard step about the kitchen, or 
cellar, or pump, will add much to the year’s task of the housewife. 
It is allowable to make the veranda a step lower than the parlor or 
front hall door opening on to it, if by so doing,some good purpose 
is served; but it is not allowable to make the floor of the kitchen 
porch lower than the kitchen floor. Though the difference in height 
be only one step, it is safe to say that the wife and mother will pass 
over it, on an average, one hundred times a day. This makes 36,500 
steps in a year! Think what a task it is to go up or down one 
hundred steps. Did you ever go up Bunker Hill monument, or the 
Lincoln monument at Springfield, Ill.2 Then you can form some 
idea of the wear resulting from going up 36,500 steps, and this may 

-be needlessly added to the year’s work of only one member of the 
household, and one already heavily burdened, by making the porch 
floor one step lower than the kitchen floor; or by making the 
pump or the woodshed a step lower than the kitchen. I know of one 
farmhouse, in tlie main well arranged, but there is a step down 
from the kitchen to the porch, a step from the porch down to the 
pump, and three steps down from the porch to the woodshed. I do 
not wonder that the housewife looks tired and worn. We should 
consider that going up and down steps, especially with a load, is 
unusually severe on a woman, and not without danger. 

Where steps must be had, they can at least be made broad and 
easy. It is arrant foolishness to make stairways narrow and steep, 
to economize space, or for no reason at all, as is often done. The 
stairway most used is the one leading from the kitchen to the cel- 
lar. It should, therefore, be the broadest and easiest of all, but it is 
oftenest made narrow and steep. A narrow,'steep stairway is not 
only hard, but dangerous. The kitchen stove, the sink, the door 
into the pantry, and the stairway leading into the cellar, should be 
near together, and for obvious reasons. If the housewife must walk 





across the room every time she passes from the stove to the pantry 
or cellar, her work will be much increased. I know of a farmhouse 
possessing many good points, yet the only way to get from the 
kitchen to the cellar is to go through the dining room, or across one 
corner of a porch! Think how much this adds to the kitchen work 
and of the danger to the housewife, warm and perspiring from the 
kitchen stove. A good arrangement is to have the sink and a table 
under a large window, the stove four feet farther into the room, 
and the door to the pantry on one side, and to the cellar on the 
other side, of the sink and table. ' 

Of course, the interior of our houses should be beautiful and 
attractive, but they can be made such without intricate moldings 
and odd-shaped gewgaws, which add much to the work of the 
housewife, for they are exceedingly difficult to clean. The wood- 
work of the kitchen, especially, should be chaste, and in ornamen- 
tation lacking the difficult and the deeply carved, or indented.. The 
kitchen should be wainscoted, preferably with oak or oiled hard 
pine, and the floor should be painted, or, better, of some hard wood, 
oiled. This will save not a little labor. Finally, health and com- 
fort alike demand that the dooryard be well drained. No need to 
argue to the readers of this magazine that a wet dooryard is opposed 
to health. The dampness will induce decay, and lead to poisonous 
exhalations. Also, without good drainage, there will often be mud, 
always disagreeable, and doubly annoying when the dog, children, 
or even grown people, track it on to the porches, or into the house. 
The first to be underdrained should be the dooryard and barnyard. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


JAMES K. REEVE, OHIO. 





aan 

Machinery has a charm for almost everyone. Even one who 
does not use it, and who makes no attempt to understand its intri- 
cacies, will confess an admiration for the inanimate thing which in 
some measure can do the work of hands. If the machine shows 
power and strength it has an additional hold upon the mind, and if 
to these be added the fact that it is of exquisite workmanship, there 
are few who will not give it more than a passing glance. The 
machinery in Agricultural Hall at the Columbian Exposition has 
all these claims to attention, and another claim upon farmers in the 
fact that here are shown all the latest and best devices for lessen- 
ing labor on the farm, and for more perfectly performing the work 
of cultivation. This latter is a point that should not be overlooked : 
for it is quite true that many of the mechanical aids now in use are 
so complete that they work more thoroughly, more accurately, and 
do the same thing more nearly in the same way every time than 
the hand can do it. 

Gne of the lessons that this exhibition is designed to teach is 
the progress of the world in the various arts and sciences. This 
exhibit of machinery marks progress, but not so strikingly as it 
would if some of the primitive implements of agriculture were also 
shown here in contrast to these perfect productions of our modern 
factories. Many who view these with wonder and admiration do 
not think that only half a hundred years ago grain was reaped with 
a sickle, and threshed with a flail. It is an immense step from 
those, up to the modern self-binder and steam thresher. But if we 
come into comparison only with recent years, there is not so very 
much here that is distinctly new. I had hoped to find some of the 
great steam machines that are being introduced so successfully 
upon the wide grain fields of California and the Northwest, but the 
nearest approach to them were the traction engines shown by one 
or two firms, and a horse-power header—which gave some idea of 
how wheat is handled by the big wheat farmers. But there is 
nothing which shows the practical application of steam to the large 
operations of the farm, and no hint even that electricity is being 
considered as a factor in supplying power. This is to be regretted, 
as in previous exhibitions in Europe there have been elaborate dis- 
plays of steam farm machinery, and perhaps to that fact it is due 
that Europe has been in advance of ourselves in adopting such aids. 

The most striking feature of these machinery displays is the 
admirable way in which they are put up, and the exquisite finish 
of the machines. Possibly a plow that is nickel-plated throughout 
is not so serviceable in the field as a chilled steel surface, but it 
makes a finer appearance here, and will attract attention quicker. 
And the principal object of these displays is to catch the eye 
of the foreign. visitors and so impress them with the superior 
quality and finish of American goods. Many of the booths are 
novel, and will attract more than a passing glance even from the 
merely curious. Such is the Planet, Jr. exhibit, the main feature 
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of which is a model of the globe with the machines traveling all 
about it, indicating, I presume, that they are known over the whole 
round world. Four booths which make an artistic group are those 
of the Oliver Chilled Plow Co., The David Bradley Mf’g Co., Deere 
& Co., and the Syracuse Chilled Plow Co. These occupy a square, 
and are of similar rustic construction, evidently so by agreement, and 
so indicating that business rivalry—while it may be keen—may also 
be friendly and courteous. Near these is another plow exhibit, 
that of the South Bend Company, all the machines in which are 
nickel-plated, and exhibited on a constantly revolving dais. The 
D. M. Osborne & Co. display of harvesting machinery is all in 
white, and shows good taste in the arrangement. The McCormick’s 
have a small panorama, showing the works of the company on one 
side, and on the other the machines busy in the field. The Deering 
Company show a group of machines that will probably attract as 
much attention as any in the building, and that mark more than 
any others a new era in the development of agricultural mechanics. 
These are thé corn-harvesting machines—for which farmers 
throughout the country have long been waiting and hoping to see. 
This group comprises four distinct machines, all designed to lessen 
the labor of harvesting this greatest of American crops, and to save 
it in such shape that it may be more fully utilized than it is by 
present methods. The waste of corn fodder is one of the evils of 
our agriculture, and it is one that will not be fully remedied until 
the methods of harvesting and handling it are made easier, and 
that is what these machines propose to do. The first of these is a 
combined cutter and binder, which cuts the corn and binds it into 
bundles convenient for handling. The next is a corn picker and 
husker, which gathers the ears and leaves the stalks standing. 
Then there is a cutter and loader, which delivers the stalks ready to 
be hauled to the barn without further handling. And lastly, a corn 
husker, which propelled only by hand power, has a capacity of 
forty bushels per hour. It is not claimed that all of these machines 
are yet fully perfected here, but they are shown rather as a sugges- 
tion and promise for the future. I have long felt that there 
was no field in which inventors could more profitably work than 
this, for the labor and expense attendant upon handling the corn 
fodder has been such that a large portion of this valuable crop has 
gone to waste every year. 

These that I have mentioned are of course but a small proportion 
of the exhibits in the machinery department. To name them all 
would be only to catalogue the manufacturers who have done so 
much to advance our agriculture. These are only a suggestion of 
what is to be seen here. It is worth noting that ensilage cutters, dairy 
appliances and creamery outfits take up much space. This is indic- 
ative of the interest that is being taken in one of the most profita- 
ble and progressive branches of agriculture. In connection with 
the exhibit and lessons of the dairy building, it may he expected 
that our farmers will make a decided step forward in their dairy 
practice, as a direct result of this Fair. 


APICULTURE AT THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 
‘lida 
Of the fifteen thousand dollars granted by the general govern- 
ment annually to each State and Territory, to be used in making 
experiments in agriculture and horticulture, very little is used in 





making experiments pertaining to bee culture. Rhode Island has | 


a State Apiarist, Vermont has had $150 set aside to be used for 
experiments in bee keeping, and Michigan has lately appropriated 
$500 yearly to be used in like manner. I am fully persuaded that 
the bee keepers of any State can have their industry recognized at 
the Experiment Station, if they will only go at it in the right man- 
ner. As I was somewhat instrumental in securing the establish- 
ment of the apiarian branch of the Michigan station, it may be of 
interest to tell how it was managed, and help other bee keepers in 
making a similar effort. 

When the bee keepers held their annual convention this sub- 
ject was discussed, and a committee of three-appointed to meet 
with the State Board of Agriculture, and try to induce the Be-~d 
_ to take up experiment work in bee keeping. The chairman of 1..is 
committee addressed a letter to each member of the Board, calling 


attention to the fact that bee keeping wa; almost entirely neglected, - 


and showing the importance of bee keeping, aside from the honey 
and wax produced, that the fertilization of blossoms by the bees 
was of more importance than the products of the apiary; that 
without bees, horticulture and fruit growing would languish; and 
pointing out the importance of each State making experiments in 





this line that would be of some aid in other industries of that State. 
A few of the most important experiments that ought to be carried 
out were enumerated ; an early consideration of the question was 
urged. A circular letter was sent to about one hundred of the 
leading bee keepers of the State, telling them what had been done. 
and asking them to write to the members of the Board and urge 
the recognition of bee keeping. I also wrote about twenty personal, 
letters to bee keepers, urging them to do all that they could io 
bring the matter before the Board in a favorable light. The other 
members of the committee wrote letters and worked in helpful ways, 

At the next meeting of the Board a committee urged the appro- 
priation of sufficient money to pay an experienced apiarist for 
making experiments. The first question asked was, ‘“* What exper-. 
iments are needed? The sheep, cattle and poultrymen all come 
before us just as you have done, and say, ‘Do something for us,’ 
When we ask them what is the most important work needed they 
are unable to tell us. Now, if your industry is in need of experi- 
ments, tell us what they are and we will see that they are done,” 
The next day there was placed before the Board a list of about 
twenty experiments that were considered the most important. 
Particulars were given, and it was shown why the experiments 
were needed and how they might be conducted, and the good 
results that might be expected from their performance. The result 
was that $500 were appropriated to pay an expert bee keeper to 
make experiments at hisown apiary. One capable man with plenty 
of bees, appliances, money and time at his command, working in a 
scientific manner, under the direction of the Station entomologist,. 
can do more to solve the difficult apicultural problems than can all, 
of the bee keepers of the State working in a haphazard way. 


THE CARE OF VINES IN AUTUMN. 


G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 
—j>—_. 


Many otherwise thrifty men are apt to be careless about work 
which they know will soon be hidden by a friendly mantle of 
snow. Chaotic masses of sods, boards, promiscuous litter and par- 
tially covered vines, certainly add no charm toa winter landscape: 
or serve the end for which they were designed ; nevertheless. they 
are often seen, although experience shows this “friendly mantle of 
snow ” to be unreliable, or not at all in vogue in an open winter. 
It is important that the vines be carefully trimmed and all rubbish 
cleared away, leaving the ground neat and clean. 

There is no virtue whatever in cut canes for even partial pro- 
tection for the vine, and if they are left will surely be scattered 
and plowed under in the spring—a source of annoyance if nota 
serious damage to the hoe and disposition of the gardener. The 
outfit required by the vine-layer is simple: A few wooden pegs, a 
ball of sheep twine, available sod or soil, or, if preferred, evergreen 
boughs may be used instead. Lay the vines down carefully, after 
a rain, peg and tie in place under the trellis. The covering may 
then be done at leisure. Loose soil and sods are excellent protection 
for grapevines, but do not look well to the place from which either 
are taken. It is a very easy matter to throw up a neat little. 
ridge of earth from soil close at hand, but it is hardly worth. 
while to ‘‘rob Peter to pay Paul,” for the roof covering is easily 





weakened and the vines damaged in consequence. It is. better to: 


take the soil from more distant sections of the garden. Further- 


more, the man who gouges out sod here, there, or anywhere; has no, 


business in a garden anyway, for he will never think to replace a 

sod in the spring, no matter what havoc he has made in lawn or: 
terrace. There is almost always need of straightening edges of 

grass plots adjoining gardens, walks or driveways in the fall, which: 
can thus be turned to practical account ; however, if the: home sup-- 
ply is not equal to the demand, a little roadside or missionary work 

along your obliging neighbor’s driveway may be permissable; 

Last winter a large honeysuckle on my lawn was so neatly: put: 
down that it was a source of pleasure for months. About eighteen 
inches from the base of the vine, a board perhaps a foot wide and a 
trifle longer was pegged in place, on the edge of which the bulk of 
the vine rested ; this was to prevent. any pressure from breaking” 
the plant during the winter. About a bushel of leaves was worked: 
under the vine and the whole pegged and tied in place ; hemlock 
boughs were placed on top and fastened in like manner. These: 
boughs were all laid one way, with the stem ends toward the apex 
of the vine, and the pegs and twine so ca:efully concealed that the: 
effect was a graceful bouquet of green, dropped upon the grounds. 
This protection to the honeysuckle vine carried it safely through: 
the severe winter, and it was carefully uncovered in the spring, in: 
time to let the opening leaves huve abundant sunshine and air.. 
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THE AZALEA. 


EDWIN C. POWELL, NEW YORK. 
nsillitiie, t* 

Of all greenhouse plants in cultivation, either as specimens for 
exhibition, for conservatory, or house decoration, or simply for cut 
flowers, there are few that equal the azalea, especially if its hardy 
constitution and immunity from disease, under fairly good treat- 
ment, are taken into account. It has been considered a greenhouse 
plant so much, that few people have undertaken to grow it in the 
house, believing, or having been told, that it would not succeed. 
Such, however, has not proved to be a fact. The azalea, like all 
hard-wooded plants, requires somewhat different treatment from 
tender perennials, like geraniums, fuchsias and similar plants, but, 
under favorable conditions, it will succeed admirably in the house. 
A temperature of forty to fifty degrees at night, and ten degrees 
higher during the day, a situation near the window, in a good, 
strong light, a moderate supply of water and frequent syringing, 
are the winter conditions for success. The roots of these plants are 


very fine, and require a soil composed largely, or entirely of leaf 


mold, or peat, with enough sharp sand added to ensure porosity. , 


Many fail in not giving the proper soil, in keeping the plants too 
warm, too far from the light, and in not syringing them. In late 
spring, after blooming and danger of frost is over, the plants should 
be moved outdoors. They may be planted out in the open ground, in 
a partially-shaded place, but the general practice is to leave them 
in the pots, plunge them half way to the top in coal ashes, and mulch 
with manure or rotted leaves. If in a shady place and watered 
moderately, they will mature a good growth of wood, and toward 
the end of September set a good number of buds for the late 
winter or spring bloom. On the approach of cold weather, the pots 
or plants should be lifted and moved into a cool house or pit, where 
they can be left until wanted for forcing into flower. Moving them 
into a warmer house will soon bring them into bloom and start the 
new growth. Repotting should take place after lifting in the fall, 
and before the new growth begins. 

The azalea is propagated by cuttings and by grafting. Most of 
the named varieties are grafted upon the wild azaleas, or upon 
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FLOWERING SPRAY O 





Azalea Indica var. alba. Grafting gives better-shaped, longer- 
lived, and hardier, stronger plants, and allows of more rapid prop- 
agation of choice sorts. Cuttings should be taken in the spring or 
early summer, before the wood has turned brown and matured. 
Take them three or six inches long with a heel, and strike in sand, 
in a close, warm temperature. In six weeks to two months they 
will have rooted, when they should be potted off into small pots, 
and kept growing through the year. If a choice sort, the end of 
the shoot should be nipped out, to induce several branches to break, 
but if for grafting, the main shoot only should be allowed to grow. 
By fall they will make strong plants, but generally they do not bloom 
satisfactorily until the second year. Flower buds which form during 
the summer should be picked off, when a second growth will start. 
During the first winter the plants should be kept growing in a 
warm temperature of between fifty and sixty degrees at night. 
Considerable skill is displayed in training the plants, and the hand- 
some, round, large plants seen at exhibitions have not grown so, 
naturally. In fact, the azalea, if left to follow its natural growth, 


F AZALEA PONTICA. 


would make an unshapely and straggling plant. The young plants 
should not be trained too close, for they will fill up enough with 
age. The first year they should be allowed to grow as much as they 
will, but after that the young growth must be headed back by 
pinching, or tying it down. Tie the young shoots to the desired 
place just before the wood matures, and while still green enough 
so that the end will right itself up. Tying the branches is also 
necessary where plants in bloom are to be shipped or moved much, 
in order to prevent the chafing of the branches and the dropping 
off of the flowers. 

There are many hundred named varieties, ranging from pure 
white to lilac purple, scarlet, and pink, and a plant in full bloom 
may easily be mistaken for.a large bouquet, so covered is it with 
its dazzling blooms. In selecting varieties, care should be taken to 
choose those that are not only free growers, having distinct, 
finely-colored flowers, but also such sorts that retain their bloom 
the longest time. This latter point does not receive the attention it 
deserves, but it is a very important consideration in plants for exhibi- 
tion or decorative purposes, The white sorts, especially the double 
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varieties, are used mostly for cut flowers, and are valuable for 
floral designs. Thrips and red spider are the only common ene- 
mies, and the latter is apt to be worse in dwelling houses, where 
syringing is neglected. The remedy for both is to dip the plants in 
or syringe with tobacco water. [The illustration represents a spray 
of blooms of Azalea pontica, one of the most beautiful species. ] 





RAISING EARLY PULLETS. 
tila 

Something should now be done to get the old hens that 
may have been kept over, to laying. They have long ago grown 
out their new plumage and are looking sleek and handsome. But 
they have not yet begun to lay. This is especially necessary to be 
done if the owner wishes any of them to sit early in the winter. 
Hens that are kept for breeders it does not pay to force, but hens 
that have been‘ reserved for early setters should be made to lay 
now as soon as possible. Their food should be generous in quan- 
tity, varied in kind, not fattening in character. Even a little stim- 
ulation in the way of warm foods and foods mixed with cayenne 
pepper, or some reliable egg food or condition powder may prop- 
erly be given. Anything that will induce them to lay is justifiable 
now. A good hen will lay from twenty to forty eggs in a litter— 
some lay less and some more,—and she will lay only about three or 
four eggs a week. It will be some six or seven weeks from the 
time the hen begins to lay before she can be expected to set, and if 
she does not begin to lay by the first of December she will hardly 
wish to set before the middle of January or the first of February. 
It is obvious, therefore, that if very early chickens are desired the 
hens should be induced to laying at once. Get the hens to laying 
somehow and keep them at it until the time approaches when sit- 
ting hens are needed ; then change their food, gradually of course, 
to grains that induce fattening, and thus help to cut short the period 
of laying and to induce the early coming of the desire to sit. By 
doing this the early weniee may be obtained and the profit from 
them secured. 





DRESSING CAPONS. 
—>_—_ 

Capons are dressed somewhat differently from chickens. The 
latter have the head removed and the whole surface denuded of 
feathers. But capons have the head left on, the bleeding being 
done through the mouth ; the feathers of the neck are not plucked ; 
the tail and a few inches around it are left intact; and about half 
of the leg from the shank up is unplucked. The crop is not 
removed but it must be entirely empty, the birds being kept with- 
out food long enough to insure this. A cut is made around the 
vent, and that, with the intestines, is removed. No other dressing 
is required or expected. The head is left on as a means of identifi- 
cation, the head of a capon being quite different from that of a 
cockerel. The comb is small and shrunken, the wattles are started 
but a little, and there is a pale, sickly cast about the whole head and 
face, which once seen is not easily forgotten. The neck feathers 
are usually very long and abundant, but, they, with the other 
unplucked feathers, seem to be left for no useful reason but simply 
as a compliance with the dictates of fashion. In plucking capons 
great care is needed as the skin is very tender, and a torn skin dis- 
figures the poultry. The birds are plucked dry, and the mouth is 
carefully wiped free from blood, as are the feathers if any happen 
to get stained. The cleaning of the shanks and feet of all dirt is 
the final operation in the dressing of the caponized fowl. 





SEPARATING LAYERS FROM FATTENING FOWLS. 
slain 

Separate the layers from the fowls to be fattened, because each 
requires a different system of feeding. The layers are to be fed for 
the production of eggs, and eggs contain a large amount of albumen, 
and, therefore, the food of the layers should be rich in albuminoids. 
On the other hand the fowls to be fattened are to be fed for the 
rapid production of fat,and their food must be rich in carbohy- 
drates, as fat contains much carbon. If the fowls run together 
and are properly fed for laying, those to be fattened will not put 
on the adipose tissue as rapidly as is required; if they are all fed 
the fat-producing foods, then the production of eggs will be seri- 
ously diminished. The only profitable method of management is 
to separate the kinds, and feed for the specific object in view. Elab- 
orate appliances are not indispensable. If one has an empty stable 
it will answer for the fattening fowls. The process is brief when 
properly managed and need not occupy more than two or three weeks. 
The liberal use of Indian corn, either ground, cracked or whole, 





with now and then some appetizing bits like boiled potatoes mashed 
with corn meal, will soon make the old hens fat enough to be 
killed off, and the stable can again be put to its original use, 





CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS WITH INCUBATORS. 


—<>__—. 


Those who use incubators and raise broilers, now have their 
machines in active operation. The farmer can profitably add this 
branch to his general work, as it comes at a time when the hurry 
and drive of farm work is over. From it he can derive a substan- 
tial profit, but hardly the easy fortune that is so often painted by 
writers with more imagination than experience. But he would 
better let it entirely alone, unless he has provided proper appli- 
ances for the successful prosecution of the work. One or more 
good incubators, a proper brooder house with suitable brooding 
arrangements, a willingness to work, and a study of the details, 
the mastery of which are a sine qua non to success, must be had. 
Without them it would be more profitable for the farmer to sit 
before the kitchen fire and dream away the hours. We have known 
farmers who made this branch of poultry keeping pay. But they 
were workers, and men who were willing to take all the necessary 
pains to win success. But even these men have not found a bonanza 
in the raising of broilers. They have done well, but they are not 
yet the owners of brick blocks and numerous shares in railroads 
and other corporations. They have, however, made the winter 
months as profitable and as busy as the other months of the year, 
and secured plenty of work at good pay for themselves, when they 
otherwise would have been but partially employed. And this is, 
perhaps, a sufficient reason for advocating this industry. 





NOVEMBER NIGHTS. 


— > 


In the chicken calendar, November ‘is a month of warning, as 
the weather becomes uncertain. 

In all good almanacs there is, during this month, the prediction 
that ‘‘cold rains may be expected about this time.” It is a per- 
fectly safe prediction to make, for the cold rains usually come. 

Stop all cracks, so as to make sure the house will not have 
drafts. Fowls need a great deal of fresh air, but they do not 
want it to come in narrow streams. These cold currents often pro- 
duce influenza and other forms of sickness among the fowls. 

During the bright days of this month, the houses should be put 
in repair, beginning with the roof. There is nothing worse for 
fowls than a damp house, and a leaky roof will make the house 
damp. See that the roof is tight, and that it does not leak. 

These cold rains are really a serious drawback to the poultry 
keeper. To them can be safely attributed more colds and more 
sickness among the fowls, especially those that are not carefully 
sheltered, than to almost any other one cause. ‘They emphasize the 
need of a good shelter for the fowls, if their owners expect to reap 
any profit from them. 

Set the broken lights of glass. They may cause bad drafts 
through the house. A few cents’ worth of putty and glass, and 
elbow grease, will make the windows all right. Gather in the sup- 
plies of green stuff, bedding, dust, sand, and the like, if this has 
not already been done. The warnings of this month should be 
heeded. Winter is coming, and the poultry keeper whom it finds. 
unprepared will be sure to suffer loss. 

During the cold rains, the chickens will do better if kept within 
the house than if allowed to roost in the trees, and become drizzled 
and soaked with the rain. This is especially true of the pullets. 
If they become thoroughly wet through, the egg production will 
suffer a sudden and sharp decline. But if housed during the rains, 
and allowed their liberty when the skies clear, the egg production 
can be pretty well kept up. 

When the chickens are first brought into the poultry house, 
it is well to remember that they have been accustomed to 
an abundance of fresh air. The houses should not be shut up 
closely, or sickness will be the inevitable result. The house should 
be left practically a shed, with one side open, by having the win- 
dows open to their full capacity. It may, of course, be necessary, 
occasionally, to close them, if it be rainy and the wind driving 
from the quarter of the windows; but otherwise, even if the weather 
be stormy, let the windows be wide open, and permit a flood of 
fresh air to flush the house day and night. The cool, fresh night 
air is far better for them than confinement in a closed house. 
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THE LONG-TAILED FOWLS OF JAPAN. 
FRANKLANE L. SEWELL. 
Sysliglees 

In the Japanese exhibit, in the Agricultural building of the 
Columbian Exhibition, isa group of odd cages, such as are used for 
showing fowls in Japan. Perhaps as a cage, the hamper-like one is 
the most curious, and most typical of the country from which it 
comes, being woven of bamboo. It contains a pair of birds which 
in Japan are called Malay or Siam. They are identical with our 
Indian Games, and at our leading shows would stand a good chance 
of winning as such. 
wood, much like old-fashioned bird cages, are a pair of each of the 
pure white Japanese and black-tailed white Bantams, in Japan 
called ‘‘chabo.” The black-tailead whites were the first-prize pair 
in Tokyo, in 1892, and the whites were third, the two varieties com- 
peting together. In that city the breeders assemble frequently to 
exhibit their ‘‘chabo” and compare qualities. Such a meeting is 
called a “‘chabo-hintpo.” These fowls are interesting birds to the 


American fanciers, 
as coming from such 
a far-off land, and 
being bred so near 
our standard; but 
the wonders to the 
American people are 
the long-tailed cocks - 
in the high cages. , 
They can scarcely 
realize that they are 
chickens. It goes to 
show what extraor- 
dinary develop- 
ments can be pro- 
duced by thoughtful 
breeding and protec- 
tive care. I wish to 
emphasize the 
latter, as it is needed 
in France and 
America, where 
these birds have 
been reared with an 
idea that they would 
have long tails by 
the breeding alone. 
Unless the proper 
breeding is followed 
up by the most 
painstaking protec- 
tion to the bird’s 
tail, it will develop 
but from two to 
three feet, ordina- 
rily, in the longest 
sickles. The speci- 
mens shown here 
have the longest 
tails I ever saw, the 
London museum, at 
Kensington, pos- 
sessing the only one 
I ever saw that in 
any way approached 
it. The longest tail | 
is ten feet six inches. 
The other is about 
six feet, but it has fully twenty feathers over a yard long, and 
the saddle feathers being considerably over a foot in length. 
This bird is the younger, two years old. At four years, he would 
attain ten feet in the longest feathers. From the Japanese 
in charge of the exhibit, I learned that the long-tailed fowls are 
only bred in Shinowaramura, Nagooka county, Tosa province. 
During the time of the Tokugawa dynasty, the breeding of these 
fowls was much encouraged by the government of the feudal lord, 
Yananouchi, and their tail feathers were taken in payment of 
local taxes, being used to adorn the lords’ spears, and the birds and 
feathers were not allowed to be exported. During this time the 
breeding, feeding, and management attained a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Owing to the difference of their color, voice and appearance, 
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they are classified into various breeds. For example, Shirafuji, 
Shinawarato, or Totonko.’ The cock and hen exhibited in the 
tallest cage belong to the Shirafuji,and are four years old. They 
were hatched on the farm belonging to a farmer called T. Kinzo, in 
Satokaidamura, Nagooka county, Tosa province. The single cock 
in the lower cage belongs to the Shinawarato. It was hatched at 
the farm of K. Nagogoshi, in the city of Kochi, Tosa province. 





THE CHESTERDOWNS. ~ 
onli 

A new breed of fowls, the Chesterdowns, has appeared. The 
name is derived from the place of their origin, Chester, Ill., and 
the fact that they are 
covered with down 
instead of regularly 
webbed feathers. 
In color the Chester- 
downs are a dull 
white. They are of 
medium size, some- 
thing like the Ply- 
mouth Rock. The 
comb and wattles 
are rather small, 
legs of medium 
length and of a yel- 
lowish tinge. They 
have compact, well 
made forms, meaty 
breasts, and are 
claimed to be good 
layers and mothers. 
One of their ances- 
tors is the Light 
Brahma, but we are 
left in doubt as to 
the other or others. 
Fowls with downy 
plumage are by no 
means rare. The 
Silky is the oldest 
established example 
of this kind of plum- 
age, and has been 
bred for many gen- 
erations. But among 
other breeds, espe- 
cially the Asiatics, 
this peculiar plum- 
age frequently 
appears. Among 
Cochins it has 
appeared more fre- 
quently, perhaps, 
than in other breeds, 
and Silky Cochins 
are referred to in 
poultry works pub- 
lished more than a 
quarter of a century 
ago. Some five or 
ten years ago Silky 
Langshans were 
advertised in this 
country, and about 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. that time, also, the 


Fur Fowl]. There was a very fine specimen of the latter on exhibi- 
tion at Indianapolis in January, 1888, the down being of a peculiar 
brownish gray shade, something like the color of the common wild 
gray rabbit. Two or three years ago the poultry papers were illus- 
trated with a cut of a pair of rosecombed, white, Downy Fowls, 
produced by an Ohio breeder. There appears to be one decided 
advantage that these downy fowls possess, and that is they are 
easily kept within bounds. Their feathers do not admit of vigorous 
flight, and very low fences will restrain them. But this advantage, 
we think, is offset by a disadvantage in that the lack of webbing 
makes the plumage less impervious to rain, and that, therefore, 
downy fowls are more liable to get soaked through in stormy 
weather, unless carefully sheltered. And, of course, if this pre- 
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sumption is correct, such fowls will be more liable to take cold 
than those which are better protected. For these freaks there will 
always be some admirers, but there is no denying that, tried by 
any accepted standard of beauty, the fowls with the normal feath- 
ering are the more beautiful. The rich hues can not be obtained 
on this downy plumage, and the soft furry look is a poor substi- 
tute for the sheen that is found on the webbed feathers. 





A STRONG HOG TROUGH. 
a 
A very strong trough may be made of sawed lumber, as shown 
in the accompanying engraving, after sketches by J. C. Early. 
For every three feet length of trough use a plank support two or 





A SUBSTANTIAL FEED TROUGH. 


two and one-half feet long, twelve inches wide, and two inches 
thick. Saw out from the middle of each piece a right angled tri- 
angular piece with the sides forming a square of the same 
length. Use boards one inch thick for the sides, and nail 
the trough together as usual with the triangles sawed out of the 
two-inch stuff for ends. Now set the trough in the angles 
sawed out, but far enough away from the end piece to nail from 
the inside of the trough into the supports, and put the triangle 
sawed from the supports for the center, and nail that after cutting 
enough from the bottom corner to let water run through. 





CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE TREE GUARDS. 
G. FREDERICK, ILLINOIS. 
alge 

It is astonishing how much damage two or three rabbits can do 
to a young orchard in a single night. Four years ago I had an 
orchard of seventy trees planted, on open ground, between my 
house and that of a neighbor. The orchard was well cultivated, 
and the ground kept entirely clear of all weeds and trash; and as 
my neighbor kept two hunting dogs, which made it their business to 
kill every rabbit that ventured into that locality, I thought it 
entirely unriecessary to provide any protection for the trees. Late 
in the winter, there came a light fall of snow, accompanied by 
severe cold weather. I looked over the orchard the following morn- 
ing, and not a track of any kind was to be seen, but the second 
morning I noticed a few rabbit tracks, and, to my great surprise, I 
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FIG. 1. FIG. 2. 
WOVEN TREE GUARD. PROTECTED TREE. 

found that fully one-third of the trees had been gnawed, four of 
them being completely girdled. The tracks showed plainly that 
the mischief had been done by rabbits. My neighbor brought his 
dogs, and we hunted the entire locality over, but could find only 
two rabbits, in the stomachs of which we found tree bark. We fol- 
lowed their back tracks and found that they had come from a 
swampy tract, six miles distant. 

I immediately bound up the wounds on the trees with strips of 
cloth, and, as soon as the ground thawed a little, I took four-inch 





inclosed each of the trees with one of them, binding them together 
with small wire. These tiles were then filled with fine soil, and 
kept full until the first of October, when they were opened and the 
trees examined. In every instance, the wounds were entirely 
healed, the bark having grown over them, and the trees were in a 
healthy, thrifty condition. In a few cases, roots had started out 
from the edges of the healing wounds, but the autumn drouth had 
stopped their growth. During the last three years, I have tiled 
quite a large number of injured trees for neighbors and friends, and 
in every instance they have healed completely. 

It is advisable, however, to adopt effective measures for pre- 
venting injury to trees by rabbits and mice, and thus save much 
labor and anxiety. It can be done easily and cheaply, as follows: 
Take common plastering laths and cut them in halves; then, with 
fine wire, weave five to eight of the pieces together, at the top and 
bottom, as shown in Fig. 1, the same as wire and lath fence is 
woven, and set them around the trees, as seen in Fig. 2, giving the 
ends of the wires a twist about each other, to hold them firmly in 
position. This makes a very effective and cheap guard, eighteen 
inches high, and one that will last four or five years. If the laths 
are dipped in crude petroleum, they will last ten years, and prevent 
pigs and sheep, as well as rabbits and mice, from injuring the trees, 





SAVING LIQUID FERTILIZERS. 
_— 
Economy is wealth, in manure as in everything else. To note 
the change in public sentiment on the saving of liquid manure, 






































CISTERN AND SPREADER FOR LIQUID MANURE. 


which contains more than one-half of the valuable ingredients 
needed by the soil, is quite encouraging, especially when it is 
remembered that this progress has all been made in the past few 
years. How to handle this liquid has been a study with the best 
farmers, and has been solved generally by the use of large quanti- 
ties of absorbents, like dried muck, straw or other bedding. But 
this is expensive economy because these absorbents are bulky, 
costly because hard to get in abundance, and the vehicle used to 
absorb the fertility increases the labor of application to the field. 
The plan of water-tight troughs and cisterns formerly adopted, has 
been abandoned, because requiring pumping and straining, or else 
difficulty ensued in distribution. But with the rolling land to be 
found on many farms it is entirely feasible to build a cistern or res- 
ervoir in a side hill, as shown in the illustrations from sketches by 
Hollister Sage, of Connecticut, to which the liquid may be con- 
veyed by pipes or troughs from the farm drops, and from which it 
may be let into a water-tight vehicle through a rude flood-gate or 
large pipe and faucet by gravity, the wagon standing below the 
level of the reservoir. Nor will this method.be made less valuable 
by clogging in passing the fluid from the cistern to the wagon, 
because the need of pumps and power is dispensed with. The old- 


| time sprinkler must be abandoned also, to have the greatest satis- 


faction. In its place must be substituted the liquid spreader 


-adopted on most city street-sprinkling wagons. It is merely a 


saucer-shaped vessel and stationery ball at the end of a pipe, 


drain tiles, broke them open lengthwise, and, removing the cloth, | through which the water flows. On being freed from the pipe it is 
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forced by the ball downward upon the saucer, from which it is 
spread in a thin sheet regularly over an even area. Straw, sawdust 
and other refuse passes through. Two of these spreaders are used 
behind one cart, and rarely make trouble, even when the weather 
freezes. Sucha cart is useful also in watering crops in dry weather. 
Filled with water it may be left in the center of the lawn or garden 
and the whirling lawn sprinkler and hose attached to it to play all 
night over grass, strawberries, etc. The advantages it presents are 
numerous. It may be only partly filled with the liquid fertilizer 
where the stuff is too strong, and its contents diluted with water 
before distribution. This plan is often advantageous where the 
liquid is hauled up a steep hill. A light load of one-third or one- 
half a tankful may be carried up the slope, and be diluted, when 
in the field, with brook water. The liquid distributor is shown in 
cross section in the illustration (Fig. 2), on the opposite page. 





LAYING OUT AN ORCHARD. 


I. H. FICKEL, CALIFORNIA. 
—i 


Three objects should be considered in laying out the orchard: 
Symmetry of appearance; economy of space; and facility for 
future care. In California, where millions of trees are planted 
annually, various methods are 
used. Many are now planting 
in what is known as the trian- 
gular or alternate system. 
This method gives more trees 
to the acre than the square 
system and in case of apple 
trees, every other row can be 
planted to peaches. As the 
life of the peach tree is short, 


gathered before any serious 
damage is done the apple 
trees, and before crowding, 
the peach trees can be 
removed. In laying out an 
orchard to be planted in this manner, take three pieces of timber 
one by two inches, and of the length that the trees are to be apart. 
Miter and fasten the corners together with pieces one inch thick 
and six by eight inches in size. These should be fastened firmly 
with two-inch screws. To 

make the triangle strong, y © { 
the pieces should be turned 
on edge. After the tri- 
angle is fastened together, 
measure off the exact length it is desired to have the trees apart,. 
and bore an inch hole through each corner of the boards, being 
careful that the holes are exactly the same distance apart. Place 
the three braces across the corners, and the triangle is completed. 
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FIG. 3. ORCHARD-PLANTING IN THE TRIANGULAR SYSTEM. 





TRIANGLE FOR ORCHARD 
PLANTING. 


FIG. 1. 
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FIG, 2. PLANTING BOARD. 
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Stretch a line or a wire on one side of the track to be planted, the 
proper distance from the fence, place two corners of the triangle 
exactly on the line and set a stake through each hole on the line, 
also one in the third corner. Move the triangle along the line, 
placing one corner over the stake and the other corner on the line 
and drive the stakes as before. After the first and second rows are 
staked off, only one row is set at a time, while the two corners of 
the triangle are kept over the last row of stakes. There should be 
a person at each corner of the triangle. : 

After the stakes are all set, bore an inch hole in each end of a 
board, four inches wide and six or eight feet long. Cut a notch in 
the center, place it against the stake, drive a stake through each 
hole in the end of the board, and remove the center one. The hole 


several crops of fruit may be | 








is then dug. and when ready to set the tree, lay the board over the | 


stakes and place the tree in the notch. The same plan can be used 
in laying off an orchard by using a square instead of a triangle. 
All the measurements must be exact, or the triangle will not fit 
when placed over the stakes. In this way it is no trouble to keep 
the rows straight, no matter what length they may be. The stakes 
should be fifteen to eighteen’ inches in length, and somewhat 
smaller than the inch holes in the triangle, so that they will work 
easily. [The illustration, Fig. 1, shows an orchard planted in the 
triangular form; Fig. 2, the triangle used in laying it off; and 
Fig. 3, the board used to set the trees by.] 


GROOVED STABLE FLOORS. 
ei 
It costs but a trifle more to fit open stalls with grooved, or 
channeled flooring, and this works so satisfactorily that it should 
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FIG. 1. IMPROVED STABLE FLOOR. 


come into more general use. The plank used should not be over 
eight inches in width, and for a two-inch plank the groove should 
be cut seven-eighths of an inch wide and one inch deep. This can 
be done with a groove plane. With a common plane a V-shaped 


c= 


FIG. 2. TOOL FOR CLEANING GROUND FLOOR. 


groove can be quickly made by taking a little from the upper edge 
of both planks where they join. Both grooves are shown in Fig. 1, 
and a stable tool for cleaning the groove is shown in Fig. 2. Stable 
floors should have an incline of two inches in six feet, and when 
the grooves are kept clean, there will be but little trouble with wet 
bedding. The grooves need not extend more than half the length 
of the stalls, and, in the morning when the coarse litter is removed, 
it takes but half a moment to clean the channels in each stall. 











STACKING CORNSTALKS. 
CHARLES E. BENTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
itn 

Cornstalks have a certain food value, especially on a dairy 
farm. But to appreciate their full benefit one must have knowl- 
edge of right methods in curing them. 
At husking time, in the wet fall, 
after they have stood for weeks in the 
shock, the thick part of the stalk still 
contains a considerable amount of sap, 
so that if mowed away in the barn they 
are likely to mold and spoil. On the 
other hand, if they are left in the field 
until dry enough for the barn the 
leaves and tops are leached by the 
storms. All things considered it is best 
to stack the stalks as soon as possible, 
even if they are to be put in the barn a 
month or two later. When sufficient 
corn is picked to leave stalks enough % | 
for one stack, choose a good day for ser Hi 
the purpose, leave the husking, and WELL-BUILT STACK. 
stack what stalks there are. When properly built, nearly all the 
butts of the stalks are on the outside of the stack, and the curing 
process continues without injury to the finer portions. A moath 
or two later, if it is desired, they may be drawn into the barn with- 
out injury. A cold, windy day is not good for stacking, because it 
makes the stalks brittle and much of the best parts crumble and 
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are lost. They need just the opposite weather ; that is, still, warm 
and damp—a dampening day instead of a drying day. Then the 
stalks will be soft and pliable as oiled silk, and pack away in the 
stack in the best condition. 

Choose a good place, preferably on sod, where the winter rains 
will not cause water to stand. Begin the stack by setting one bun- 
die up on end, as shown in the illustration of a section of the stalk. 
Around this, and leaning against it, set others, and continue until 
the base of the stack thus formed is about fifteen feet across. Of 
course the outside bundles will slant considerably toward the center. 
The stacker now takes his place on top, and laying a few bundles 
to make a good footing, begins his first course. This seems difficult 
to the beginner, as the course can not be laid level, but the bundles 
must need be hung on as it were, with the butts nearly to the 
ground, the stacker as he advances keeping his knees on the tips 
only. In fact, the most common error with beginners is in laying 
the courses too nearly level, forgetting that the stalks will not mat 
together on thé outside as hay will, but will permit the storm to 
drive far into the stack. Each course should be laid with the 
sharpest possible pitch to the outside, and should be bound with a 
few bundles across the center. While the damp butts will continue 
to cure, it is yet impossible for any rain to penetrate. 

When the stack iscompleted up to where it is only about four 
feet across it is time to put on the top. To do this procure a smooth 
stick, a, about eight feet long, which has one end made tapering 
and sharp. Thrust this nearly half its length into the top, being 
careful to have it in the center and exactly perpendicular. Set up 
bundles around this and tie them firmly at the top. Now, if 
another twine, b, is drawn around lower down, it will give additional 
security against high winds, which sometimes blow away stack tops. 
It is manifestly better not to build too large a stack. About three 
tons of stalks is enough. This permits it to be made while the 
stalks are still somewhat green, and it also saves it from having too 
much surface exposed while it is being fed in the winter. 





IMPROVED METHODS IN SWINE BREEDING. 


FRED. GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 
— 


A few years ago, many Western farmers considered it the best 
practice—in fact, almost absolutely necessary—to have all pigs far- 
rowed in the early spring, and a great many of them still cling to 
that idea, though the high prices of the past year have done much 
toward working a change. The shrewdest breeders, however, were 
quick to see that, with the improved methods of summer curing and 
packing adopted by the great slaughtering establishments, came a 
new era in swine breeding and feeding, and they changed their 
tactics accordingly. Instead of breeding for spring pigs, as for- 
merly, they began to breed for pigs almost any month in the year 
when they wanted the pigs. It mattered little to them what the 
season might be if they decided that they needed the pigs. 

One of the best farmers and feeders I know, breeds his sows so 
as to have two or three litters of pigs farrowed every month, and 
he has done so for several years. Asaresult of this practice, the 
recent high prices found him well supplied with pigs, and he made 
money. His neighbors poked fun at his methods for some time, 
but now they are adopting them. He has his sheds and pens, which 
are not extensive, so arranged that he can provide the best of quar- 
ters for his breeding sows at any time of the year, and he aims to so 
manage as to be able to turn off a lot of fat porkers every month. 
If the price is very low, he can hold them over a month without 
loss. Instead of a large annual crop of hogs, with attendant risks, 
he prefers a small monthly crop, with almost no risk. The fact 
that he has made money quite rapidly since he adopted this method 
of breeding and feeding, is proof that it is both safe and profitable. 

In cold weather his farrowing sows have separate, small pens, 
warm and dry, and are supplied with such a variety of food that 
they never miss the ‘*‘ scented clover fields,” usually considered so 
essential to successful swine breeding, and his loss of pigs is so 
small as not to be taken into account. In the hot days in summer, 
the sows have the run of a clover lot, with cool shade and an 
abundance of pure water, and they bring forth great litters of fine, 
strong pigs, with scarcely any attention whatever. These progres- 
sive breeders have learned that certain conditions are essential to 
success. At the time of farrowing, be it winter or summer, a sow 
requires a quiet. secluded place in which to bring forth her young, 
and this she must have for the best results. And for some time 


previous to, and also after farrowing, no corn should be given her, 
because it is both heating and constipating, and these are two con- 


| 
| 
| 





ditions especially to be avoided. In winter, oats, wheat, bran. 
potatoes, beets, pumpkins, artichokes, or other juicy food, constitute 
the principal part of her food, and in summer, clover. There wil] 
be no constipation, no fever, no cannibalism. At this period it 
is variety, not quantity, that a sow craves, and such a variety 
as is most beneficial is not expensive. The loss of a litter of pigs is 
almost invariably attributed to ‘‘ bad luck,” whereas bad manage- 
ment, under unhealthy conditions, is the cause. 

There is as much success with pigs farrowed in autumn and 
winter as in spring and summer, and it is no more trouble to raise 
them. Of one fact every farmer may rest assured, and that is that 
autumn and winter pigs cannot be successfully raised in open, 
muddy yards and exposed to all sorts of weather. The humped-up, 
dirty, stunted runts we see in the yards of slipshod farmers are 
proof of this. Warm, dry quarters, good care, and a variety of 
food, are the factors of success in this business, and if a man is not 
willing to provide these, he should not raise pigs. The short crop 
of hogs last year, and the consequent high prices of pork, are ample 
proof of the folly of following the old methods of breeding sows for 
a spring crop of pigs, exclusively. Methods of marketing’ and 
slaughtering hogs, and curing pork, are changing constantly, and 
the farmer must be progressive, must keep his eyes open and him- 
self thoroughly informed, and be prompt to meet every change. 


{ 





' FAULTY BUTTER FLAVOR. 


N. LEONARD. 


—>——_ 


A natural aromatic flavor is one of the finest points of good 
butter. It may have the proper texture, color and solidity, but if 
the flavor is not perfect the other good qualities will fail to be 
appreciated by the consumer. Good flavor can not always be 
assured, even when the cows graze in pastures clothed with nutri- 
tious grasses, and have pure water to drink. Those things all go 
toward choice flavor and healthy quality, but milk quality is liable 
to deterioration as soon as it leaves the udder. If hot, freshly-drawn 
milk is set in bulk for cream-raising over night, even with the 
atmosphere about it quite cold, there will be noticeable a disagree- 
able flavor in the resulting butter. The housewife strains the fresh 
night’s milk into cream-raising receptacles that are often deep, and 
as the autumn nights are cool, she does not take particular pains to 
keep the dairyroom well aired. The animal heat in this uncooled 
milk may be the means of doing it a great deal of damage. If it is 
discharged rapidly from the fluid, as by aeration, and an evenly 
reduced temperature results, the milk will remain pure and sweet 
until acid fermentation takes place. On the contrary, when the 
heat is confined in the milk by a deep vessel, or, from the high tem- 
perature of the surrounding atmosphere, changes take place in the 
lacteal quality that are ruinous to the flavor of the resulting cream. 
The change that results is a putrefactive one, and varies in intensity 
according to the degree of exposure. 

Where the taint is very marked, the butter sells on its proper 
basis, as a third or fourth-class article, but the greatest injury to 
consumers comes from the slightly tainted stock. The retail dealer 
may be so deceived as to pay a first-class price for it, and, in any 
event, he sells it to the consumer as a number one article at a cor- 
responding price. Deterioration is steadily going on, and the 
whole damage falls on the consumer, who knows that something is 
not just right with the butter, but he eats it, notwithstanding. 
Why do we find more of this defective butter in the early autumn 
than at any other season? Because dairymen and butter makers. 
are careless. In the hot weather of summer they know that milk 
must have scrupulous care to preserve its quality. In the autumn 
they think that the cool weather will do this for them. At cheese 
factories, night’s milk is set for creaming twelve or eighteen inches 
deep in large vats, with perhaps only a little cold water trickling 
under the bottom of the tin. On the farm the milk stands in even 
a worse condition over night, when it is stored in the deep delivery 
cans, and but little attention is paid to aeration or cooling. Even 
in the dairyroom the same condition obtains, and milk is tainted 
for want of proper care. What affects the milk leaves its impress 
on the cream, and the result isa grade of unpalatable, unhealthy 
fall-made butter. The remedy lies in keeping milk pure and sweet 
while the cream is rising. Aerate the milk, cool it, set it in shal- 
low vessels exposed to a circulation of pure air, and do this all the 
time, whether the weather is warm or cool, wet or dry. 

One striking tendency of faulty butter is to soften down and 
spread out as soon as warm air strikes it. Of course,,good butter 
will do this more or less, but not to the same extent as that to 
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which we refer. A large class of American people eat this kind of 
butter in hotels and restaurants without knowing it. It is taken 
out of the refrigerator box and set beside the consumer’s plate as 
stiff as ice cream, and it acts very much like ice cream, in collapsing 
before there is time to eat it. This butter is full of buttermilk and 
casein, when there should be nothing in it but butter globules. 
The low temperature of the refrigerator is all that keeps it from 
disintegrating and becoming rancid. More butter is made during 
the fall months than at any other season. The butter produced at 
this period ought to be the finest of the whole year. The obser- 
vance of essential points only can make it uniformly good. 





DORSET HORN SHEEP. 
H. G. CODD, IOWA. 
sein 
No breed of stock ever made a more rapid advance in popular- 
ity than have the Dorset Horn sheep in the Eastern States, since 
their introduction a few years ago. There is an obvious reason for 
this—and the reason is equally obvious why these sheep are as yet 
almost unknown in the West. This state of things is merely tem- 
porary ; it is, doubtless, only a question of time—two or three years 
probably—before they will be as much in demand in the neighbor- 


FLOCK OF DORSET HORN SHEEP AT 


hood of Western cities.as they are at present in the East. As yet 
there is no sale for early spring lambs; the butchers in Western 
towns will pay no more for them than for mutton, and the price 
will not repay the extra trouble and expense of raising them by 
hothouse methods. Whether consumers are unwilling to pay for 
luxuries, or the butchers are able to obtain all that their trade calls 
for at a low price, the fact remains, and from inquiry I believe 
it to be general, that there is no remunerative market in the West 
for early lambs. For one thing, the consumer scarcely knows what 
lamb is ; most of what are exposed for sale resemble jack-rabbits, 
and one can scarcely be surprised at there being no very great 
demand for such. Properly fattened Dorset lambs should be ready 
for market by March or April, and should then weigh from ten to 
twelve pounds per quarter if yeaned at the usual season in Decem- 
ber. Of course, the ewes could be bred to yean much earlier, but 
probably this would be about the most desirable time. There is no 
other breed that can be depended on with certainty to take the ram 
as early as June or July, though some of the ewes of most breeds 
might come in season then. To produce good market lambs the 
best method would be to cross the Dorset ewes with a Southdown or 
Hampshire ram, as they do in Dorsetshire with their old ewes. 
When turned out of the breeding flock, the cross-bred lamb 








thrives faster, and is more plump than the pure-bred. 1t would be 
necessary in the first placé to have a good blue-grass pasture which 
had not been stocked through the summer. On this the ewes could 
yean or, if the season permitted, they could run on it when the 
weather was suitable. It would be best to use hurdles, or a mova- 
ble fence of some kind, so as to feed it off by degrees. To keep up 
a good flow of milk in the ewes, turnips or roots of some descrip- 
tion should be provided, and with these and a liberal supply of oats, 
bran, and oil cake there need be no difficulty in keeping the lambs 
growing. As soon as the lambs begin to eat, a part of the shed 
should be fenced off and lamb-creeps arranged, so that they may 
have access at all times to troughs containing oil cake and oats. 
If such lambs as these, weighing from ten pounds per quarter 
upwards, are put on the market at a season when, in most of the 
flocks, lambing has scarcely commenced, it ought not to be difficult, 
in any of the larger Western cities, to find ready sale at remunera- 
tive prices. I believe this will be the case at no distant period. In 
my opinion, the best interests of the breed have been injured to 
some extent by the extravagant claims which have been made by 
its advocates. There seems to be a general opinion that the spe- 
cialty of the Dorset sheep is to produce two crops of lambs within 
the year, The first question almost invariably addressed to me is 


MELPAST COURT, DORSET. 


whether they will do this. Everyone who knows anything about 
them at all, of course is aware that they will do so if they are per- 
mitted, but they ought also to know that no flock could be kept up 
under suchasystem. In the “‘ Annual” published by the American 
Dorset Association there is a quotation to the effect that large 
flocks in England average three lambs per annum. This scarcely 
calls for comment ; still, such statements are calculated to produce 
skepticism as to the really excellent qualities of the breed. 
Another notion is that they are ‘‘dog-proof,” to use a coined 
word ; they are just about as ‘“‘dog-proof” as any other domesti- 
cated breed, according to my experience, and I do not consider this 
statement as injurious or unjust to the breed. 

The real value of the breed lies in the early season at which 
they yean, the great flow of milk when properly fed, and their 
general thriftiness. Mr. Eusor of Dorchester, England, at a Christ- 
mas auction sale, two or three years ago, sold an old ewe and her 
twin lambs, all fat, together, the three bringing seven pounds ten 
shillings. As wethers, in respect of early maturity, they are quite 
capable of holding their own with the other mutton breeds. Where 
the Dorset ram has been used for grading on native ewes, the result 
has been very satisfactory, but probably, at present, there is a gen- 
eral preference for a black face. [The engraving, from a photograph 
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taken by Mr. Taylor of Netherbury, Dorset, represents a group of 
yearling ewes, about fourteen months old, from the well-known 
flock of Mr. E. G. Legg of Melpast Court, Dorset. This flock has 
not been represented in the show yard for the last year or two, but 
it has taken front rank at both the Royal and the Bath, and West of 
England. It is one of the oldest flocks in the county. ] 





FACTS ABOUT THE CORNELL MIXTURE. 


M. V. SLINGERLAND, NEW YORK CORNELL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
. awe 

Last winter while experimenting with different insecticides 
and fungicides, I succeeded in forming a combination which at the 
time seemed to be an almost perfect panacea for all the insect and 
fungus ills that might affect the fruit grower. In making the 
mixture I combined the following insecticides and fungicide: Paris 
green, kerosene emulsion and dilute Bordeaux mixture. I prefer 
Paris green to London purple on account of its containing less sol- 
uble arsenic and is thus less liable to injure tender foliage, and_-still 
better the copper of the Paris green gives it noticeable fungicidal 
properties, and we have the best, cheapest, and most practicable 
insecticide for all biting or chewing insects like the codlin moth, 
the potato beetle, and all the leaf-eating caterpillars and beetles. 
The kerosene emulsion is also well known as the best, cheapest and 
most practicable insecticide for general use against all insects 
which obtain their food by sucking it .through slender beaks, with 
wl.ich they pierce the tissues of the plant. Familiar examples of 
this group of insects are the pear psylla, the plant-louse and the 
squash bug. The Bordeaux mixture now ranks first among the 
fungicides in effectiveness against the worst fungus diseases, like 
the apple scab, the potato blight and rot, and the plum and peach 
fruit rot. One can thus understand what a destructive power there 
seemed to lurk behind the mask of this so-called Cornell mixture. 
Many experimenters have shown that when the Bordeaux mix- 
ture and Paris green are combined, the destructive effect of neither 
is lessened ; and we know that the lime of the Bordeaux mixture 
converts all of the soluble arsenic of the Paris green into an insolu- 
ble compound, thus allowing the use of the arsenite at nearly twice 
the strength usually used without danger to tender foliage. The 
two are easily combined, and are to be recommended for general 
use. Attempts have been made to combine in one insecticide, Paris 
green for biting insects, and kerosene emulsion for sucking insects, 
but without success ; the arsenite cannot be made to unite satisfac- 
torily with the oily, lighter emulsion. I have seen no accounts of 
any trials to combine the Bordeaux mixture with kerosene emul- 
sion. Such a combination strongly recommends itself to pear 
growers especially who have the pear psylla to fight, and who wish 
to exterminate the scab at the same time. My experiments in this 
line were suggested by a pear grower who had these foes to meet. 
The Bordeaux mixture and kerosene emulsion were made 
according to the usual formulas. When the directions were care- 
fully followed [found that I could quite readily combine the two 
in any proportions required and the resulting mixture remained 
stable for weeks; and in fact the dilute Bordeaux, as a mechanical 
mixture, was improved, as the emulsion held the lime in suspen- 
sion so that its tendency to settle to the bottom and thus require 
constant stirring, was reduced to aminimum. The addition of the 
Paris green to the Bordeaux before the emulsion was put in did not 
visibly affect the mixture. Up to this point, therefore, the combina- 
tion was a success. It now remained to be seen how it would 
stand a practical test by the ordinary fruit grower in the field. 

Theoretically, the chances were all in its favor. 

, Further experimentation at the insectary showed that unless 
the Bordeaux was rightly made, the emulsion would not form a 
stable combination with it, and, in fact, sometimes would scarcely 
mix at all. It was found that the best combination was obtained 
when the acid copper sulphate solution of the Bordeaux was 
exactly neutralized by the alkaline lime; the potassium ferrocya- 
nide was the test to determine when this point was reached. Thus, 
when the Bordeaux was made in the usual way without testing, 
nine times out of ten the emulsion would not mix with it satisfac- 
torily. Here, then, was the first obstacle to the success of the Cor- 
nell mixture,—the difficulty of making it. In the spring I saw it 
made and applied on a large scale with horse-power sprayers. As 

. far as the making and application was concerned, it was a success. 
It worked as easily through the sprayer and nozzle as the Bordeaux 
alone. But an examination of the trees after the sprayer had 
passed showed that the mixture had not spread so evenly over the 
tree as would either of the ingredients alone. And right here, I 








believe, is the weakest point in the Cornell mixture. The spray 
was thrown fine enough, but when it struck the trees the minute 
particles seemed to be drawn together into larger, oily drops, leay- 
ing considerable areas unwet. There is a tendency in the Bor- 
deaux mixture, alone, to do this, but 15 was increased by the oil in 
the kerosene emulsion. 

One can easily imagine with what regret Iam thus obliged to 
tear the mask from off my theoretically complete panacea. When 
first concocted it seemed equal to all that might be claimed for it. 
and it was thought best to publish it at once; but realizing that it 
ought to be first fully tested in a practical manner, it was put into 
the hands of two or three large fruit growers, with the results 
which I have detailed above. On the whole, the Cornell mixture. 
theoretically, has great possibilities, and in the hands of careful 
men can be made, but for the ordinary fruit grower or farmer the 
difficulty of making it will render it impracticable. When prop- 
erly made and applied it will be quite effective, each ingredient for 
the purpose it is intended. But, I believe, the effectiveness of each 
ingredient will be greater if they are not applied in combination. 
but singly. Thus, theoretically, the Cornell mixture has great pos- 
sibilities, but, besides the difficulty of making, the effectiveness of 
each ingredient is lessened, and in consequence the practicability of 
the mixture is as yet doubtful, and I cannot freely recommend it 


| for general use, as a combined insecticide and fungicide. 





MULCHING THE STRAWBERRY BED. 
Cc. L. HILL, MINNESOTA. 
a 

A mulch is placed on the strawberry bed for several purposes. 
It is not needed in the fall until freezing weather has set in, its first 
use being that of keeping the ground from thawing during the 
warmer days of winter and early spring. Frequent freezing and 
thawing heaves and cracks the ground, breaks the roots of the 
plants, injures the crowns, and often kills the plants outright. The 
mulch must furnish a coat of sufficient warmth, to prevent such 
damage as far as possible. At the same time, it must not be spread 
on too thickly, as it will then kill the plants by smothering them. 
A coarse mulch may be spread more thickly than a fine one, hence 
is better for winter protection. 

The next use of the mulch is to prevent the starting of the 
plants too early in spring. It may be desirable to retard the growth 
of the vines for two purposes. In the first place, it is not safe to 
let the plants blossom very early, on account of frosts which may 
occur at this time. And, secondly, it is often desirable to hold 
back a portion of the crop as late as possible, in order to lengthen 
the bearing season. A coarse mulch admits the air to the plants 
more freely, and can be kept on later in the spring than a fine one, 
and is, therefore, better for this purpose, also. 

The next, or summer use of the mulch, is to fill the spaces 


| between the rows, where it serves the triple purpose of keeping the 


earth soft and moist, smothering the weeds, and keeping the berries 
clean. Here is a need of something that will stay where it is 
placed. A mulch that has kept its place all winter may become 
quite unmanageable when the ice has released its tenacious grasp 
and the material has become thoroughly dry. Especially, when 
stirred up and drawn into central ridges where wanted, is some 
strong wind likely to play mischievous pranks with it. I have had 
a few sad experiences along this line, in using straw for a mulch. 
One spring, after a dry spell of some weeks, a violent wind re- 
moved the entire mulch from a large bed and scattered it over the 
garden, field and lawn, for a distance of forty rods or more. Some- 
times a strong wind comes in the fall, soon after the bed has been 
covered, and the mulch must cling to the ground quite strongly 
or it will be carried off. Having tried straw, leaves, coarse ma- 
nure, corn fodder, and various other materials, I am satisfied that 
coarse marsh hay makes the best mulch for the strawberry bed. 
This serves the various purposes admirably, and it has no seed that 
will prove troublesome. On many swampy or low places may be 
found coarse kinds of grasses unfit for hay, which may furnish the 
strawberries with just the covering they need, and may be obtained 
without cost save that of cutting and getting in place. It takes 
from two to three tons of dry material to cover each acre. One 
can economize by placing the mulch along the matted rows, and 
leaving intervening spaces bare ; but it is better to cover the ground. 
Coarse hay when wet dries more quickly than straw, and hence 
does not decay so quickly. The keeping of the dirt and sand from 
coating the strawberries will alone pay for mulching, but the 
weeds are killed and the soil kept moist also. 
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CLOVER AND SOME OF ITS ENEMIES. 
PROF. L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
—_ 

The interest manifested in the growth of red clover, Trifolium 
pratense, not only because of its value as a forage plant, but because 
of its power to store nitrogen in the soil, is constantly increasing. 
It has fungus enemies as well as other vegetable parasites that 
seriously affect its growth. Clover dodder, Cuscuta epithymum, has 
long been known as a serious enemy to clover culture in Europe. 
It is only recently that it has attracted attention in this country. 

My first acquaintance with this parasite in the United States 
was during the summer of 1889, when Henry Wallace sent speci- 
mens to me from Hall Town, Missouri. Mr. Downing, who picked 
the sample, said it was quite common in his district. It was reported 
somewhat later by Prof. F. V. Coville from the same State. Prof. 
H. Macoun also reports it in the catalogue of Canadian plants. 
Aside from this locality there are few others. Dodder contains but 
little green coloring matter. It is yellow or somewhat reddish- 
brown in color. The minute scales on the stem-correspond to 
leaves. Owing to the small amount. of chlorophyll present, it is una- 
ble to assimilate or make its food. It, therefore, must derive its 
nourishment from the clovers. It is enabled to do this because of 





FIG. 1. SPORES OF FUNGI INFESTING CLOVER. 


the small haustoria or suckers which penetrate its host. Prof. 
McCarthy and other investigators, have made numerous examina- 
tions of clover seed. In European seed this plant has been found. 
It has not been found in the examined Iowa-grown seed. It is 
important that this weed should be exterminated. To do this effec- 
tively Europeans use a mixture of calcium sulphate or gypsum 
and water. Every part of the dodder should be rooted out. An 
early recognition may mean much to the American clover grower. 

Clover rust, during the last three years, has become a serious 
enemy to rowen or second crop clover, at least in Iowa. The fungus 
causing this disease is called Uromyces trifolii, and is related to 
common wheat rust. It has long been known to occur on white 
clover in this country, although first observed on red clover by 
Prof. Underwood, in 1888, near Syracuse, N.. Y. It has now been 
reported in other localities in the United States. Miss Howell, 
writing about this disease near. Ithaca, N. Y., says: .“‘The disease 
has not been long known in America, but has prevailed to such an 
extent during the several wet seasons preceding 1890 in many 
sections of the Northern States that it must be regarded as a disease 
likely to affect seriously, under conditions favorable to its develop- 
ment, a farm crop.” I have seen it so common at Ames that in 
picking clover my hands became covered with the brown spores. 





Clover rust has three stages. The first stage is known as the cluster- 
cup stage, and more commonly occurs on the white clover, although 
occasionally also on red clover. The cup contains a large number 





FIG. 2. 


INFESTED WHITE AND RED CLOVER LEAF. 


of one-celled spores. In the second stage the spores are found in 
elongated or roundish spots called sori. The spores are one-celled 
and roughened, and are known as uredo spores. The spores of the 
third stage are known as teleuto spores. These have thicker walls, 
are smooth, provided with a stalk, and do not germinate until after 
the lapse of some months, The uredo spores and ecidio or cluster 
cup spores germinate immediately. So far, few preventive 
measures can be applied. The best way to check the disease is to 
practice rotation of crops. One other fungus enemy occurs quite’ 
commonly wherever clover is grown, and that is black spot disease, 
caused by Phyllachora trifolii. This disease manifests itself by the 
production of small black spots about one-eighth of an inch across,” 
these spots later become glossy in color. Early in the season these 
spots are whitish or grayish in color. The disease may be partially 
overcome by intermingling clover and grasses. Clover is also 
affected by a downy mildew, Peronospora trifoliorum, which, at 
times, is troublesome in Europe. In Europe the violet root fungus, 
Rhizoctonia medicaginis, is a serious enemy, but so far as I am 
aware, it has not been found on red clover in this country, although 
occurring on alfalfa to a limited degree in Nebraska. 

{In Fig. 1 at c are seen cecidium spores, above them two cluster 
cups in which zcidium spores are found ; at d uredo spores; at e¢ tel- 
euto spores; at f a uredo cluster more magnified than at b Fig. 2; 
at g cross section of stem, showing mycelium between the cells of 
the leaf, also teleuto spores and a uredo spore. In Fig. 2 at a is 
seen a white clover leaf showing distortions produced by the xcidia 
stage; at b a red clover leaf showing clusters of uredo spores.] 





PINE NUTS. 


ane 

Among the articles sold by nut dealers, but not generally appre- 
ciated, are the kernels of pine cones, principally those of the Italian 
pine, Pinus Pinea, which are sweet and nut-like in flavor. These 
are as much liked by ‘“‘ Young Italy” as chestnuts by American 
boys. The most approved way of eating them is to toast the cones 
by a hot fire until they open, when the seeds can be shaken out and 
eaten as peanuts are. These cones are at times found in the mar- 
kets of our cities which have a good proportion of Italians among 
their population, who buy them when they have a “‘ festa.” As the 
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FIG. 1. SEEDS AND KERNELS 
OF CALIFORNIA’ PINE. ITALIAN PINE. 

cones‘are too bulky for general transportation, the meat is taken 
out and sent in small packages for general use. Some of our Ameri- 
can pines will come into use in the same way, when their merits 
are generally known. A comparison of the nuts of the California 
pine, Pinus edulis (Fig. 1), and those of the Italian (Fig. 2), shows 
the American to be sweeter and higher flavored, and when a 
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cheaper means of extracting the meat can be found than the hand 

labor at present employed, a good use will be found for the abun- 

dance of these seeds produced by the Pifion groves of the West. 
IMPROVING THE CATTLE PASTURES. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL, NEW YORK. 





silat 

There is not one pasture out of fifty, in the Middle and New 
England States, that could not be made to produce an increased 
amount of feed, and of improved quality. Nearly every dairy farm 
contains more or less boggy land, that is sodded over with a growth 
of ridges and marsh grass, which cows will not eat. This moist land 
is worth far more for grass than the dry soil about it, as it is richer 
and always moist. In its present condition, it is too moist to sup- 
port timothy and clover, and needs some draining to make it avail- 
able. Then, plowing and seeding to nutritious cultivated grasses 
would make it the most profitable pasture land on the farm. 

There are‘often large tracts, upon the hillside fields, of a soft, 
springy character, and covered with bog grass, which cannot be 
made dry enough by drainage to support even upland grasses. 
Such soil should be drained as well as possible, and seeded to red- 
top, of which cattle are very fond. Besides the waste marsh land, 
the pastures may be 
studded with sterile 
knolls, supporting a 
growth of ferns, or 
other worthless veg- 
etation, and these 
are also waste places. 
A limited gmount of 
labor will eradicate 
the unprofitable 
growth, and clothe 
_these spots with 
sweet, nutritious 
grass. But some say, 
** Why should one be 
so particular about 
reclaiming these -} 
little corners, when 
land is plenty?” 
Every successful 
farmer and dairy- 
man knows that it 
is not what land 
he owns, but the 
land he cultivates 
that yields a profit. 
It is vitally impor- 
tant that the fertility 
of dairy farms 
should not retro- 
grade, as sterility of 
the soil would mean _. 
dairy failure. It is ¥¥9- 1- : 
better to realize this now than to wake up to the fact after the ruin 
has come. Weshould reclaim the waste places in our pastures, and 
husband the fertility of our dairy farms. No systems of feeding 
can wholly supplant nutritious and reliable pasturage, and on its 
permanency rests the future stability of dairying. The sources of 
springs should be jealously guarded, and where it is expedient to 
drain an excessively moist spot in the pasture, the outlet should be 
directed, if possible, to a dry portion of the field, that the surplus 
water of one part may freshen the arid spots of another. 

The space in a pasture taken up by bushes, briars and weeds is 
waste ground, but that occupied by a judicious sprinkling of shade 
trees well occupied. There is no reason why pasture land should 
not produce a third more grass than at present. But it does not 
follow that a third more cows could be supported on the increased 
growth of grass, The cows at present do not have all that they 
could graze, and that is one reason why they do not yield more 
milk. In the matter of feed, always give the cow the benefit of the 
doubt ; in most cases more food can be supplied with profit. 





Water for Pastures.—The cow that is half a mile away from a 
watering place and gets thirsty, will often lie down in the cool 
shade without satisfying her thirst, rather than tramp through the 
hot sun to the opposite side of the pasture for a drink. 














AGRICULTURE IN INDIA. 


F. C. CHAPPELL. 
~—- 

The great question in India, as in all other countries, is, ‘“‘ How 
are the people to be fed?” and this problem comes home with addi- 
tional force to those persons who have traveled through India. [rt 
is pre-eminently an agricultural country. Agriculture is the main 
industry. . There are but few large towns, and of the two hundred 
and twenty-two million people, eighty per cent. are more or less 
directly dependent upon agriculture for support. The ryots, or 
peasant cultivators, form the backbone of the agricultural class, 
and they are grouped together all over India in village communi- 
ties, somewhat similar to English rural parishes. 

Much has been written concerning the recent terrible famine 
in Russia, and although the state of the mouwsiks is bad, yet the fam- 
ines which occur periodically throughout Russia, do not keep the 
farmers in a condition of perpetual starvation. But that is what 
happens in India. It is estimated officially that one-fifth of the 
population, or-about forty millions people, are in a chronic state of 
semi-starvation, and pass through life without ever having their 
hunger satisfied. The people exist on the poorest and most scanty 
fare. Their food consists mainly of the very poorest and lowest 
quality of cereals, 
such as rice, millet, 
sorghum, peas, 
beans and lentils; 
the finer grains, such 
as wheat and barley, 
being sold to pay 
rent. A man or 
woman pays, at 
most, fifty or sixty 
cents for a year’s 
clothing, and in the 
north of India the 
cold is pretty severe, 
the sufferings from 
insufficient clothing 
being, consequently, 
intense. The houses 
are small clay huts. 
without furniture, 
and very few fami- 
lies can get more 
than one meal a day, 
if, indeed, it can be 
dignified with that 
term. The ryot pos- 
sesses no savings of 
money or food, and, 
living thus from 
hand to mouth, the 
peasants are quite 
helpless in times of 
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NEPAULESE COOLIES PLUCKING TEA LEAF AT CUKRAR. gcarcity. One bad 


season, one failure of the periodical rains, is quite enough to pro- 
duce widespread famine, and to cause the death of hundreds of 
thousands, or even millions, of the miserable peasants. It may be 
said, with perfect truth, that a great part of the population of India 
live on the very edge of famine. In the last great famine in Madras, 
Bombay, five million people were officially reported to have died of 
starvation, and this estimate is very likely less than what really hap- 
pened. The famine lasted nearly a year, and killed a mass of frugal 
and industrious persons, exceeding in number the whole population 
of Ireland. The 1876 famine cost the Indian government sixty mil- 
lion dollars in relief funds. At one time, in Madras alone, upwards 
of two millions and a half of people were being fed by the govern- 
ment, two millions gratuitously. The famines of the last thirty 
years have carried off twelve millions of people. 
Perhaps the poverty of the ryot can best be illustrated in this 
manner: The average annual income of the people is reckoned at 
from seven to ten dollars per head. The income of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain is about one hundred and fifty dollars per head, 
and that in America very much more. The tax on incomes in India 
only begins on incomes of two hundred and fifty dollars a year, 
and produces one million dollars, affecting only three hundred 
thousand persons. In England the tax begins on incomes of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars, and it produces sixty million dollars. In 
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the towns, skilled labor earns from forty-two to fifty-five cents a 
week, ordinary labor thirty-six cents, and in the villages still less. 
The average rent of land is from fifty to ninety cents per acre. 
What, then, is the cause of this poverty, and these periodic 
famines? Some experts hold that drouths are responsible for the 
latter calamities, and that proper irrigation would remedy it. 
Others think that the fault lies in the system of agriculture itself, 
such as want of manure, water, etc. ; while a good many believe 
that migration is necessary, some of the districts being so crowded 
that the population runs as high as five hundred to the square mile, 
and out of ten millions of holdings in Bengal, six millions pay a 
less rent than two dollars a year for their land. There is plenty of 
land in India, but the people cling to their surroundings with fear- 





swer well, in others it. is not wanted; but one great drawback to 
the cultivator is the lack of proper manure, and this applies to 
nearly all the country. It is pretty certain that if India is to pro- 
duce an extra bushel or so per acre to supply the wants of the 
increasing population, the supply of manure must be considerably 
greater than it is at present. The only manure which the cultivator 
has is the solid droppings of his cattle. He fully appreciates this, 
but he cannot get enough of it, because, wood being so scarce, he 
has to burn the manure, instead of putting it-on his land. The opin- 
ion of Dr. J. Augustus Voelcker, who has spent much time in India 
examining into this question, may be quoted in this place: He says 
he has examined the statement that the dung of Indian cattle is 
poor in quality, and that, even if burnt, it loses little or nothing of 





Fig. 2. BAZAAR 


ful tenacity, and only seek new localities under great pressure. As 
the population increases, the difficulty of finding land in such 
crowded areas will, of course, become very great; and, unless the 
people are content to starve, the land must be made to yield so 
much more per acre. Sir John Caird always used to say that the 
great want of India was to get an additional bushel per acre off the 
land. At the Caunpore farm, last year, on thirty plots, the average 
yield was from thirty-three to forty-three bushels, and the largest 
yield gave a money profit of eighty-seven rupees per acre, reckon- 
ing the rupee at about thirty-three cents. This was on good land, 
well irrigated and manured, the manure being composed of indigo, 
refuse and lime, available on the spot. 

It is quite impossible to lay down any general rule for agricul- 
tural work in India. The requirements vary considerably, accord- 
ing to local surroundings. In some districts irrigation would an- 








AT BOMBAY. 


value, as the ashes find their way to the field again, and the nitro- 
gen lost in the burning comes down again in the rain, which is 
thus richer in compounds of nitrogen than is the case in temperate 
climes. The latter statement, he adds, is incorrect, and, upon 
analysis, he found that Indian cattle manure is not poor. His 
analysis shows that for every ton of manure burnt, no less than 
twenty-nine and one-fourth pounds of nitrogen, out of a total of 
thirty pounds, are entirely lost. The organic, or vegetable matter, 
is also lost, and it is in this and in nitrogen that Indian soils are 
mostly deficient. Away from the towns manure can hardly be 
purchased, as it is all used on the fields. Night-soil, house-sweep- 
ings, etc., might also be used. Bones are largely exported from 
India, because the people cannot pay a sufficient price: for them, 
although they would be valuable for manurial purposes, but per- 
haps difficult to prepare for application. Artificial manures are 
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fore, as regards manure, he must rely upon the materials which 
every cultivator has at hand, and which will not pay to be exported. 

It is found that the great difficulty in supplying water by flow, 
whether from canal or storage reservoir of any sort, is to check 
the wasteful use that is made of it. When water has to be raised 
by lift, as from a well, it is found that far less is used, and that the 
cultivation is more careful, too. All attempts at levying a water 
rate upon the quantity used have failed. It is also found that the 
over-use of water tends to remove much of those parts of the soil 
which would otherwise go to feed the crop. In some cases the 
want of water is not the ryot’s need, but the checking of its rapid 
flow over the land, and this has led to embanking land in many 
parts of the Central Province. [Our engraving Fig. 1 shows Nepau- 
lese coolies plucking tea leaf at Cukrar, and Fig. 2 presents a view 
of the Bazaar at Bombay. ] 





THE FOOD OF PREHISTORIC AMERICANS FOUND. 
A. 8. FULLER. 
— 

Primitive man could scarcely have entered North America any- 
where outside of the Arctic regions without finding a great variety 
of excellent food awaiting him. If he first appeared on the great 
plains of Mexico and northward, which seems to be quite proba- 
ble, he found the country about as destitute of forests as it is at the 
present time; and if he possessed any idea of cultivating plants he 
had only to subdue the natural grasses, in order to fit the soil for 
the reception of seed, of whatever kind he may have had in store; 
then later, if necessary, supplied the plants with moisture by irri- 
gation. But it may be that the earlier settlers of the country were 
not sufficiently advanced in agricultural pursuits to have practiced 
irrigation, and the ancient views of aqueducts and irrigating 
ditches, found in such abundance scattered over the western plains, 
are the work of a later race. Whoever made them left us enduring 
records of their skill and industry. 

But if the country was first invaded by a people whose princi- 
pal food was the flesh of animals, they were equally fortunate, for 
buffalo, antelope, deer, bear, and mountain sheep were abundant, 
and every lake, pond, and stream swarmed with wild fowl of many 
kinds, besides those like the wild turkey, grouse, partridge and 
quail of the forests and prairies, these not only yielding excellent 
flesh, but eggs, which must have added largely to the available and 
readily obtainable supply of nutritious and healthful food. From 
the inland streams, ponds and lakes, fish could be taken in great 
variety and of unexcelled quality. The abundance, excellence, and 
ease with which such food could be obtained may have, in a meas- 
ure, prevented primitive man in America from making as rapid 
progress toward a higher plain of civilization than in some other 
and less favored regions, but there came a time when the increase 
of population tended to increase needs and wants, these stimulat- 
ing the development of latent mechanical and esthetic skill among 
a people who have left us such an immense number of indestructi- 
ble witnesses of their industry, habits, beliefs and customs. 


Should opinions differ, and the claim be advanced that primi- | 
tive man was a vegetarian, we still find that he was very well pro- | 


vided for in North America, even outside of the Eden-like tropics, 
and there was no need of resorting to the flesh of animals, for other 
kinds of food were at hand in great abundance. Indian corn was 
undoubtedly the great staple in the forms of grain used by all the 
primitive races of the western hemisphere, for it succeeds over a 
wider range of climate and in a greater variety of soil than any 
other known cereal, and the ripe grain is easily preserved for many 
years without serious deterioration. 

The aborigines of this country had no wheat, rye, oats, sorg- 
hum, millet, buckwheat, nor modern varieties of rice, but they had 
a species of wild rice growing abundantly on the borders of almost 
every lake and large river, as well as in the brackish marshes of 
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the sea coast, and this grain was held in high repute, even down to | 


modern times, or long after the country was settled by Europeans. 
There may also have been other coarse-seeded grasses which were 
utilized in ancient times, but we either do not find, or fail to recog- 
nize them in the old tombs and graves, as we do the grain and cobs 
of Indian corn. Beans of many kinds were plentiful, not only of 
the annual herbaceous species, but many perennials, and some with 
woody stems like the well known mesquit tree of the Southwest. 
Wild peas were widely distributed, and while they may not have 
been quite as tender and sweet as our modtrn garden peas, they 
were at least edible and nutritious. Sunflower seeds, rich in oil 








out of the question, as being quite beyond the ryot’s means. There- | and of delicious flavor, could be gathered almost everywhere except 


in the deep forests. Of edible pulpy fruits the American pumpkin 
must have ranked first in size, if not in importance, and while it is, 
doubtless, a native of the tropics, its fame and seed accompanied 
the nomad to all parts of the country where it was possible to cul- 
tivate it. Among the bush and tree fruits, the wild apple, plum, 
papaw, grape, currant, gooseberry, cherry, raspberry, blackberry, 
persimmon, juneberry and huckleberry, were abundant and widely 
distributed, not omitting the humble cranberry and strawberry. 
both far superior to those found in any other countries. 

Edible nuts were also plentiful, and of such superior quality that 
they could scarcely have failed, in early times, to have taken a 
high rank as an article of food. The chestnut, pecan, hickory nut, 
butternut, beech nut, hazel, with the delicious pine nuts of the far 
west, left little to be desired in the way of oily food, should other 
sources of supply fail. In addition to all these kinds of food there 
were edible bulbs and tubers in abundance, from the mild flavored 
lily bulb and sweet tasted artichoke, to the pungent onion, leek 
and garlic. In fact, if we look backward a few thousand years and 
gather up the data for an unwritten history of primitive man in 
North America, we almost envy him his happiness and the care 
with which he could, and perhaps did, supply his every want. 
True, he had none of our modern conveniences, and but few, if 
any, of our modern annoyances; no boilers to burst, nor banks to 
break, no lawsuits, no stocks, bonds, nor mortgages, hence, no 
notes to meet, no interest or taxes to pay in times of financial pan- 
ics. Primitive man lived, perhaps fought, and died, with the hope 
of immortality ; what more have we, if we misuse civilization ? 





RIVER LANDS IN THE SOUTH. 
EDWIN MONTGOMERY, MISSISSIPPI. 

The lowlands near the rivers are the richest soils in the South. 
and, of course, are the best. To be profitably utilized for cultiva- 
tion, they must be properly drained. If they are to remain too wet 
for satisfactory cultivation, they are valueless, so far as farming 
them are concerned. The lowlands are continually being enriched 
by reason of overflows that leave a valuable sediment upon them. 
A large share of the fertility of our uplands in the South is con- 
stantly being washed away by reason of the imperfect methods of 
managing them, and this soil fertility is much of it deposited on 
the lowlands, the rest going into the Gulf of Mexico through the 
avenues of our brooks and creeks and rivers; and is lost where the 
lowlands are not well enough protected against the floods to invite 
profitable cultivation with plow and hoe; they can best be utilized 
by putting them down to grass, permanent mieadow. The grass 
will hold the soil from washing, and catch and retain rich sedi- 
ment. There are many grasses that would prove very profitable in 
such soils, especially Bermuda and Timothy, and even very many 
of our native wet land grasses that now seem to be of so little agri- 
cultural value. Japan clover, Lespedeza striata would succeed 
admirably in such soils if not excessively wet. Grasses grown on 
such soils would be necessarily more nutritious than if grown on 
less fertile lands. We cannot afford not to utilize these rich lands 
to the very best advantage possible, and there is no crop that will 
pay on them so well as a grass crop. 





SHORT FURROWS. 
MARION RAMBO. 
—<>———_ 


The drunkard is usually a self-made man. 

Complaining of the drouth never brings rain. 

You may be in the path of success, but headed the wrong way. 

Our contentment is often in inverse ratio to the amount we 
possess. 

No matter how hard the times are men always manage to get 
tobacco. 

Sit down on the do-nothing stool and you will come to the 
poorhouse. 

A religion that does not keep you from being cruel to your 
horses is not worth having. 

The man who always seeks the most comfortable seat in church 
is not always the most religious. 

Plowing a horse with a big sore on his shoulder is a poor indi- 
cation of a sound moral character. 

The man who lets his harvesting machine stand out in the oper 
field all winter, blames the government for his lack of success. 
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CARE OF SEED CORN. 
C. E. BENTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
silaibli- 

Every one knows how to husk corn; and yet there are some 
details in connection with the operation that are not always planned 
with suitable care in reference to the saving of labor. The old- 
fashioned plan, in the Atlantic States, was to bring the corn home 
in the cart and dump it in a convenient place, where it was all 
handled over and made into as many different grades as the mod- 
ern sorter makes of his tobacco. This involved an additional labor, 
as great as that of picking the corn in the first place; but it was 
suited to its own day and generation, for labor was cheap and corn 
was relatively dearer than at present. With higher labor, and 
fierce competition in 
prices by distant farmers, 
the methods must be 
adjusted to present con- 
ditions. The modern 
farmer knows that it no 
longer pays to raise a 
crop containing any con- 
siderable per cent. of soft 
or unripe corn; hence, 
that grade may be. dis- 
pensed with. As the hand 
corn-sheller is no longer 
used to any extent, the 
grade of carefully 
selected long ears may 
also be dispensed with. 
If the corn is rightly cut 
and shocked, the moldy 
ears that were saved for 
the fat steer will not be 
found. In short, except 
for seed corn, there is 
no longer need to sort 
the corn at all, and it may 
be shoveled from the 
wagon directly into the 
crib at a great saving of 
labor and expense. This 
has been my practice for 
a number of years. 
There is, however, one 
point that requires some 
attention in husking. I 
inculcate, by precept and 
example, the most par- 
ticular care in removing 
every particle of silk and 
husk from the ears. The 
habit of neatness once 
formed, one can pick just 
as fast neatly as in a care- 
less way. It is amazing 
how far a little judi- 
ciously applied commen- 
dation will go, in induc- 
ing men to form the 
habit of clean picking. 
I have had a new hand 
who, though he began 
work in a most slovenly 
manner, in a few days would drive home with pride a load of 
very clean corn, expecting and knowing that I would compliment 
him for it, and his careful work. 

If husks and silk are put into the crib they obstruct the perfect 
ventilation needed in moist climates, and also offer inducements 
for the presence of rats by furnishing materials for their nests. 
Not to be hindered in husking, it is my practice to select the seed 
corn as Iam shoveling into the crib, throwing out an ear at a time 
as I come to it. In the matter of wintering seed corn, we have 
much yet to learn. A friend in Michigan once sent me a small par- 
cel of corn, which I planted in my usual way, and I could not dis- 
cover that a single kernel missed of growing. Inquiry for the rea- 
son disclosed the fact that it had been kept in a furnace-warmed 
house, and had never been exposed to a freezing temperature. Tak- 
ing the hint from this, I procured a box for my seed corn, to which I 








THE SAGHALIN KNOTWEED. 





fixed a top and bottom of wire cloth, thus making it mouse-proof, 
and furnishing ventilation at the same time. Taking this box to 
the garret, I placed it directly overa pipe-hole in the floor. Securely 
preserved in this box, the corn received a continuous current 
of dry, warm air from the rooms below. Since I have preserved it 
in this manner I have not had the least trouble with corn failing to 
germinate perfectly, and it starts with more vigor than formerly. 





A NEW FORAGE PLANT FROM RUSSIA. 
CHARLES BALTET, FRANCE. 
a lliaieend 
The severe drouth which Europe passed through this year, 
will, I think, enable horticulture to come to the aid of agriculture 
with a new forage plant, 
giving such help as it did 
to vine growing twenty- 
five years ago, in intro- 
ducing the practice of 
grafting vines on the 
phylloxera-proof Ameri- 
can stocks. The proposed 
plant is the Saghalin 
knotweed, Polygonum 
Sachalinense, a | \ren- 
nial plant, hardy and 
vigorous, bearing with 
equal indifference ex- 
tremes of heat in summer 
and cold in winter. We 
have cultivated this plant 
since its introduction inte 
France, for purely deco— 
rative purposes. The 
young, white shoots are 
eatable, but’ they do not 
rival asparagus, though 
its splendid foliage may 
be made use of for gar- 
nishing dessert and for 
packing fruit. Moreover, 
the experiments of M. 
Doumet-Adanson on the 
forage uses of our Poly- 
gonez transmitted to the 
Académie des Sciences 
of Paris by M. Duchartre, 
and the communications 
I have made to the Société 
Nationale d Agriculture 
of France have brought 
the plant into notice, and 
called the attention of 
farmers to it. The Per- 
sicaria, or Saghalin poly- 
gonum, Saghalin knot- 
weed, was discovered by 
the Russian explorer, 
Maximowicz, in the Isle 
of Saghalin, situated in 
the Sea of Okhotsk, 
between Japan and Sibe- 
- Yia, a moderately large 
island, ceded to Russia by 
Japan in exchange fer 
the Kurile Archipelago. In 1869, Edouard André noticed this 
new introduction in the Jardin d Acclimatation of Moscow, where 
was exceedingly decorative, and brought it into France, telling us 
of its vigorous growth both above and below ground. The roots 
branch on all sides, and pass horizontally from the rhizomes, pene- 
trating the hardest soils and giving origin to new shoots which 
further increase the size of the clump. The stems are numerous 
and closely set ; they vegetate early, and are not long in attaining 
a height of nearly ten feet, although the first frosts may attack the 
tips. Small, long, zigzag ramifications develop in the middle and 
at the top of the luxuriant plant. 

The foliage of the Saghalin knotweed is most effective, the 
leaves being alternate, two-ranked, oval-oblong, measuring twelve 
to eighteen inches long by three and three-fourths inches broad; 
and smooth, with no trace of hairs. The petiole is carmine, and the 
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stem when developing, shows a reddish tinge on a green back- 
ground. The dull, white flowers appear in small axillary bunches, 
growing together in long, paniculate fascicles and clusters which 
bend slightly under their own weight. The bees freely visit the 
plant in autumn, but it is remarked that the bloom does not appear 
on plants regularly cut for forage purposes. The experiments 
made at Balcine are sufficiently conclusive as regards the question 

















FIG. 1. OLD BARN IN NEW POSITION. 


-of fodder. A young plant put into the ground is not slow in cover- 
ing a surface three feet square with its leafy branches. The first 
cutting is made when the stems are from three to four and a half 
feet in height ; if the second growth is strong enough, a second har- 
vest is gathered, but on the following years three or four annual 
cuttings can be very safely made. 

The total produce of the green forage may range from about 
forty-four to eighty-eight pounds per square yard, or twenty to 
forty kilogrammes per square meter. It can, therefore, be reck- 
oned at about from ninety-five to one hundred green tons per acre. 
According to the observations of the president, M. Doumet, cattle 
are extremely fond of it. M. Edouard André has tried it under 
these conditions, also M. Gustave Huot, president du Comité Agricole 
del Aube, and so have other growers with equal success. The Sag- 
halin knotweed has not yielded seed, so it has to be multiplied by 
the rhizomes. The best time to plant it is in August and Septem- 
ber, or in spring. An ordinary soil suffices, nevertheless, a little 
extra moisture serves to increase the strength and facilitate a sec- 
ond green crop. During winter no protection is needed. The dor- 
mant stems should be cut down in spring before the new buds 
develop. In spacing the plants, allow for three feet of ground 
being covered by the abundant and nutritive vegetation. 





SPACIOUS BARNS. 
HOLLISTER SAGE, CONNECTICUT. 
ables 

Builders of improved modern barns are using much longer 
‘posts than formerly. Barns built only eleven feet to sixteen feet 
to the plates, were not uncommon a generation ago, while to-day 
eighteen-feet posts, or longer, are the rule. A good farmer recently 
remarked, ‘‘If I were to build again, I would use twenty-two feet 
posts instead of the twenty-feet ones put in. The sills and roof 
required are no greater for twenty-two feet structures than if they 
have fifteen-feet posts, and the increase in capacity is relatively 
much greater than the difference in height, because the settling of 
the hay and grain is so much more powerful in a higher barn.” 
This argument applies, with more force, to barns in a rolling coun- 
try, than on the level plains, because the load can be driven in at 
or near the top of the structure and unloaded expeditiously. Where 
all the grain or fodder has to be pitched up by hand, or drawn up 
on horse forks, the seeming advantage is not so great, especially 








FIG. 2. CROSS SECTION OF WALLS. 


where building room is abundant. The barn would better be 
broader, more costly, and convenient for saving time in harvest, 
that most expensive season of the year. Good farming, or change 
of farm ownership, sometimes mak_; a large modern barn a 
necessity. The old barns on the place are too good to destroy, and 
yet are somewhat in the way. The question comes up, what shall 
be done with them, or how can they be made to harmonize with 
new structures? What may be done with two old barns, each 
thirty by forty feet, that it was found necessary to move, is shown 





in the accompanying engravings. A site was chosen for the new 
edifice where nature had made a steep declivity in a sidehill, By 
the use of plow and scraper, a suitable place was prepared, and 
foundation wall eight feet high laid in a gravel bank. Upon this 
sills were placed for the superstructure, which consisted of the two 
barns before mentioned. They were jacked up and moved to their 
new resting place, when they were carefully joined end to end. At 
the front and end, which open to the southeast, heavy supports 
were placed under the sills, thus constituting a lower story which 
can be used in part, if desirable, for storage of wagons, or manure. 
Fig. 1 shows the general arrangement with only one of the barns in 
place. In the plan mentioned, surface sills were laid on a stone 
foundation, at a, let in below frost level, and the entire lower story 
boarded up for hay storage. To prevent the action of frost upon 
the walls, a careful system of drainage was carried out while the 
structure was in progress of erection. At the top of the first new 
story, the bank was dug back and a second wall, b, some ten feet 
high was built four feet from the main structure. In the area 
thus made, tiles were laid, and the trench filled with coarse gravel. 
At the top of the second wall the grading was done in such a way 
that the water running down the hillside toward the barn would 
be arrested and conducted away from, instead of toward it. Had 
the bank not been of porous gravel, drains would be necessary 
under the eight feet foundation walls. A cross section of this work 
is shown at Fig. 2, including the drainage system. After being 
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FIG. 3. GROUND PLAN OF BARN AND CATTLE SHEDS. 


neatly covered and painted, the whole presents a thoroughly pleas- 
ing appearance, a cupola crowns the improved building, and a 
southern exposure of eighty feet, with twenty-four feet posts, 
makes the general effect quite imposing. Its chief value, however, 
lies in the fact that it has a protecting capacity which is almost 
without limit. Teams draw the loads of fodder along the sidehill 
on a good gravel road to a point, c, above the barn plate. Here well 
arranged hay slings, running to the loads on a track outside of the 
barn, quickly carry half a load at a time and dump it where 
wanted. It will be possible to construct a still more expeditious 
system in which sections of the roof, over the bays, could slide aside, 
and bridges constructed for allowing the loads to be tipped bodily into 
the respective bays, thus saving a vast amount of time and labor in 
the heated harvest season. The stock is fed in a series of warm 
sheds, which look at a distance like additions to the main barn, 
forming a long double L, shown in Fig. 3. In reality, however, 
these sheds are two rods from it, for safety in case of fire. The hay 
and stover are conveyed on a tram-car which runs on tracks to the 
various parts of the hay barn to the sheds between the rows of 
cattle. The dark lines in the ground plan indicate drops behind 
each row of stock, 


: PLANTS FOR NORTH WINDOWS. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 
Clips 
There are but few flowering plants which succeed in a room 
with a northern aspect. In undertaking to winter over geraniums 
and other bedding plants that have been doing good service in the 
summer, and are wanted again for the next season, the attempt 
will be a failure, as growing plants must have sunshine for their 
development, particularly such as produce showy flowers. But 
there are many evergreen plants that perfect their growth during 
summer, and which can be kept over winter in a room without 
sunshine, admirably. In fact, they do not require it, they are bet- 
ter without, as they need rest which they do not get if kept too 
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warm, and given water frequently as all house plants are supposed 
to need. Prominent in this class are several species of palms. 
The latanias and the arecas make splendid plants for the window- 
garden, and require but little care or attention. If at rest when 
taken into the house, slight waterings, once a week, will keep them 
fresh and green. The same may be said of the Ficus elastica. 
Most of the ferns thrive admirably in the shade after they have 
perfected their fronds. The most beautiful of all ferns, Adiantum 
‘arleyense, does best of any in the house. But it should have per- 
fected its growth in the greenhouse first. The Chinese primroses 
do well in a shaded place, if brought in from a greenhouse when 
they first commence to bloom. For a basket plant the Saxifraga 
sarmentosa is probably the best one possible for a shaded situation. 
The tradescantias do fairly well in the shade, but will not be as 
highly colored as if grown in the sun. A window furnished with 
two or three good palms, is far more beautiful than one covered 
with sickly plants pining for sunshine. 


THE STARR APPLE. 
—— 
The accompanying engravings represent a new summer apple 
received from Wm. Parry, Burlington Co., N. J., who informs us 








CROSS SECTION. 


STARR APPLF. 
that the original tree was an accidental seedling. It is a good, 
strong grower with rank, healthy foliage. Budded trees come to 
bearing very young, and bear every year, having no off years, 
though yielding heavier on the alternate years. The fruit attains a 
large size quickly, and will ship well and keep well in this unripe 
condition, rendering it valuable for shipment to distant mar- 
kets. The samples sent measured from eleven to twelve inches 
around, were greenish yellow in color with handsome blush, sub- 
acid, of good eating quality, and undoubtedly would be excellent 
for cooking. Our engravings show a Starr appie and a cross sec- 
tion reduced one-half in diameter. 


DIGGING MUCK FOR FERTILIZER. 


S. HENRY. 
saaegsia. 

As swamps are mostly full of water it is not so easy to dig out 
the muck as if it were dry. But in the fall months it is dryer than 
at any other season of the year, and then is the time to go to work. 
I have taken out hundreds of tons of muck for use in the stables as 
litter and absorbents, and for making composts, and in a few years 
the manure thus made, with that from the cows and horses, with 
some pigs to do the turning over, made a poor sandy farm a rich 
dark loam, that gave over one hundred bushels of corn, and thirty- 
five of wheat to the acre. The drained land became a verdant 
meadow, the ditches were filled with water cress, that sold in the 
winter, when protected by sashes. A peck basket was filled from 
a single square foot, and among the water cress thousands of brook 
trout fed on the insects that lived on the cress. 

At first it required some planning to dig out this muck when 
the swamp was five feet deep above the clay bottom, but the diffi- 
culty was overcome. A few boards were driven through the muck 
and into the clay, and supported by a beam fastened down by 
stakes on the surface; by this a dam was made. Then the muck 
was dug out in a space twelve feet long by eight wide. As the 
muck was taken out and thrown on the bank the water was dipped 
out by the grain scoop used for the digging, and the man, with a 
pair of rubber boots, worked comfortably until that section was 
completed. The dam was made solid, and an overflow provided to 
let the surplus water run off. Then a new piece was measured out, 
and a foot of the muck was left for a dam, to keep out the back 
water. This section was taken out, as before, and thus one piece 
after another was dug out, until as much as was wanted for the 








winter was secured. So far, instead of an unsightly wet swamp, 
there was a nice piece of clear water, the best possible for a fish 
pond, and for taking ice in the winter. The bottom was full of 
springs and the water was pure, instead of being, as formerly, a 
bad smelling mud hole. 

Then, after a number of sections were thus dug and the divis- 
ions broken down, a strip six feet was left between the pond and 
the next digging, and this protected by planks, and made a perma- 
nent dam between the first and second ponds, with a sufficient 
overflow to carry off the surplus water. A few water lilies planted 
made a water garden of the ground thus cleared, and the supply of 
water for the stock thus gained was worth all the cost. 

The greater part of the muck was composted. A layer of it 
was first spread on the ground, six inches in thickness. Air-slaked 
lime, freshly prepared, was spread on the muck, at the rate of a 
bushel to the square yard. Manure was spread on this six inches 
thick, then a layer of the muck, then lime, and then manure. 
This work begun as soon as the manure had gathered sufficiently 
to make a heap that would not freeze. The manure had a quantity 
of plaster in it used in the stables, and this kept it from wasting 
whatever ammonia was produced by the heat. In addition to this. 
muck was thrown into the gutters behind the cows, under the 
horses, in the pigpens, and in the yard where the cows stayed in the 
middle of the days. Thus nothing was lost. The next year, when 
work was begun on the next series of diggings, a flat boat was 
made, set on runners, into which the muck was thrown, and thus 
drawn to the edge of the swamp with its load. This was dumped 
instantaneously, by hooking a chain to one side and starting the 
team, which upset the load easily. A span of horses did all the 
work, and two men took out a section of 8x12 feet in a day, ata 
cost of twenty cents a cubic yard. The nitrogen in the muck, thus 
taken out, cost at this price ten cents a pound, which was cheaper 
than it could be procured in any other way, and all the other 
advantages cost nothing. Besides, it made work for two good 
men through the winter, keeping them for the next season’s labor. 





THE DRUMMING OF PARTRIDGES AND HOW TO SNARE THEM. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 
siedtinda 

The partridge furnishes delicious food, and one of its interest- 
ing habits may be made instrumental in its capture. For the same 
reason that the rooster crows, and the turkey gobbles, does the 
male partridge ‘‘drum.”. In drumming, the male partridge stands 
very erect, almost sitting on its tail, and strikes its breast with its 
wings in much the same manner in which a rooster flaps his wings 
when he jumps upon the fence. There is a whirr of the wings 
passing through the air, followed by the whack of their striking 





PARTRIDGE SNARE, 


the breast. The bird begins very slowly, the first three strokes 
being particularly slow; then, after a short pause, he goes on again, 
gradually increasing their frequency until it is difficult to recognize 
an individual stroke, the end being a sort of general rustling or 
shaking of all of the feathers of the body, those of the wings 
included: The whole operation occupies probably ten seconds, is 
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repeated about every ten minutes, and may be easily heard at the 
distance of half a mile. Each bird always occupies the same log, 
for the drumming is always done sitting upon a log, even if it is 
not a hollow one. Some old log, around which has grown up a 
mass of bushes, is usually chosen. I suppose this is done for the 
sake of seclusion. The noise of the drumming enables the bird to 
be found. When the drumming is heard, go towards it. Go a 
short distance, then wait to hear it repeated. Go on again slowly 
and cautiously. Experience will enable the listener to decide as to 
the distance of the bird. His senses of smell and hearing are acute, 
and he will probably be the discoverer instead of the discovered. 
If the drumming is heard no more, it is a sign that he has been 
alarmed, although he may not have left the drumming log. Even 
if he has left, his drumming place can usually be found by examin- 
ing all of the old logs in the vicinity that are surrounded by under- 
brush, as the bird always stands in nearly the same place on the 
log, and this spot will be plainly indicated by the droppings. 

A snare is set into the top of the drumming log to catch the 
partridge. About ten inches apart, just where the bird stands to 
drum, drive two stakes cut from the branches of some large bush. 
The decayed condition of the log will usually allow of this driving. 
Leave a short branch projecting downward from each stake, near 
the top. Under the hooks formed by these projecting branches 
place a cross-piece cut from the branch of a bush. Cut a stick with 
a crotch at one end, and have the stick of such a length that when 
the crotch is placed under the cross-piece, near one of the stakes, 
the lower end of the stick will reach within two inches of the log. 
About an inch below the crotch, tie the middle of a stout string 
about four feet long, cutting a ring into the bark of the stick where 
the string is tied on, so that the string will not slip. Trim up one 
of the bushes near the log, if there is one suitable; if not, then cut 
one elsewhere, drive it into the ground by the side of the log, 
and bend it down for a spring-pole, tying one end of the string to 
to top of the pole. The other end of the string is made into slip- 
knot, which is carefully spread out over another cross-piece with a 
crotch at one end that fits against one of the stakes, while the other 
end passes behind and beyond the other stake, thus affording a 
bearing against which may press the lower end of the stick having 
the string attached, as illustrated on Page 611. This lower cross- 
piece is, perhaps, a trifle more than two inches above the log. The 
moment this cross-piece is pressed down, for which only a slight 
pressure is necessary, the lower end of the piece with the string 
attached is released, and the spring jerks up the slip-noose. When 
the partridge comes upon the log to drum, and finds his favorite 
seat thus occupied, he walks through the contrivance to investi- 
gate. The lower cross-piece is a little too high for him to step over 
conveniently, so he steps upon it, with his foot directly over the 
fatal noose, and the next moment he is jerked unceremoniously 
into the air with a slip-knot close around his leg just above the foot. 


THE PHYLLOXERA PROBLEM. 


T. V. MUNSON, TEXAS. 
—— > 

Only a few years ago the world was supplied entirely with wine, 
brandy, raisins and table grapes from vines of the Vinifera species, a 
native of Western Asia, all growing upon their own roots, and 
flourishing wonderfully in all temperate climates, except in North 
America, east of the Rocky Mountains. In this region a greater 
number of native species of Vitis than are found in all the world 
besides, grew rampant everywhere, and the planters of Vinifera 
varieties here marveled, for some two hundred years, why it was 
that the Asiatic kinds would not succeed. They charged the fault 
to the soil and climate. But analyses of the soils showed no delete- 
rious elements, or widely different character in them, from those 
in Europe, which produced the finest of Vinifera grapes. 

After a time the old-world grapes began, in places in France, to 
perish in the same way as here. Then it was that the lamented 
J. E, Planchon, the world’s most noted ampelographer, began 
researches after the cause. At about the same time, Dr.C. V. Riley 
also discovered in, this country that insidious American bug, Phyl- 
loxera vastatrix, to be the cause of all the dreadful trouble, which 
has destroyed the greater part of the vineyards of France, and is 
pushing its way steadily eastward through Germany, into Austria 
and Russia, and down into Spain and Italy. It is rapidly devastat- 
ing California vineyards, where a few years ago it was unknown, 
and has made its appearance in some parts of South America and 
in South Africa. Even in Australia, it is so much expected that 
the vineyardists are already procuring the proper preventive, that 








in case of its invasion there, they will be ready to reform their 
vineyards upon the American resistant roots, in the shortest possi- 
ble space of time. Before the discovery was made, French vinyard- 
ists tried various insecticides, such as poisonous gases, injected into 
the soil among the roots, and submerging the land by flooding with 
water, with only partial and very unsatisfactory success. 

At last, that great teacher, Nature, suggested the proper 
remedy to the acute French mind, which reasoned that if this is an 
American bug, and yet American species of grapes, native in the 
regions where the Phylloxera is also native, grow luxuriantly and 
live long, then it must be that such species of vine have some prop- 
erty of root that resists the destructive effect of the insect; hence, 
such vines will grow well in the Phylloxera infected regions of 
France, and the fine Vinifera varieties can be grafted upon them, 
and thus the perishing vineyards may be reformed, and the great- 
est source of French wealth be maintained. The experiment was 
tried extensively in different soils, using different American species, 
with eminent success, and now France is rapidly reclothing herself 
in all the old and magnificent beauty of healthy, prolific vineyards, 
And other countries, into whose borders this perpetually spreading 
enemy of the vine has penetrated, are following the example of 
France, and maintaining their vineyards. ’ 

It is now well understood that the essential principle of resist- 
ance in the roots of American species of vines, which are found in 
all parts of the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, consists 
in hard, wiry, deeply penetrating, rapidly extending roots, and the 
less they have of these properties, the less resistant are they. For 
sandy and clay soils, where well supplied with perpetual moisture 
at a few feet below the surface, so that long drouth does not dry 
out the soil entirely below where the roots penetrate, yet sweet and 
loamy above the permanent moisture, the Vitis vulpina of Lin- 
nzeus, and identical with V. riparia of Micheaux, native of all parts. 
of the Mississippi valley and the Atlantic States, along. borders of 
rivers and lakes; and V. rupestris of Scheele, native of the Ozark 
Mountain region, along ravines and beds of streams in the Indian 
Territory, Arkansas and Missouri, extending through Tennessee into 
the Appalachian ranges, in places as far as Southern Pennsylvania 
and southwesterly through Southwestern Texas, have been mostly 
used, There are several other species equally as good as these, and 
as readily grown from cuttings. These are: V. Solonis, Hort. 
Berol; V. Doaniana, Munson; V. Champini, Planchon, all native 
of Texas. There are a number of other American species of great. 
resistive power, but more or less difficult to propagate by cuttings. 
These are: V. cordifolia, Micheaux; V. rubra, Micheaux; V. mon- 
ticola, Buckley; V. cinerea, Engelmann; V. Berlandieri, Planchon ; 
V. estivalis, Micheaux; V. Lincecumii, Buckley; V. candicans, 
Engelmann; V. rotundifolia, Micheaux. In all species, some indi- 
vidual vines are much more vigorous and resistant than others. 

For drouthy and very limey or chalky soils, such as occur in 
some of the cretaceous formations of Texas, in the black lands, and 
in the Chérante Inferieure of France, the V. Champini, V. monti- 
cola, and especially V. Berlandieri, are best suited. The least resis- 
tive American species are V. Californica, Bentham, of all northern 
California, and V. Girdiana, Munson, of southern California. This: 
would be expected, as the Phylloxera was not known in California 
until recent years, and hence no cause to develop the resistive char- 
acter in these species. V. labrusca, Linn., of the eastern parts of 
the United States, in sandy soils, is generally less resistant than 
other species found indigenous east of the Rocky Mountains. 





It Pays to Have a Tool Shed.—Every farmer ought to have a 
shed in which to store machinery over winter, but not every farmer 
has one, and often we see the plow and harrow, the wagon and 
the mower, exposed to the weather all through the winter. If 
farmers could only be made to understand that the neglect of 
machinery is more destructive to it than all the use they give it, it 
really seems as if they would build a shelter for it as soon as possi- 
ble. A cheap shed can be built in a day, and any farmer who 
knows how to use a saw and hammer can build one. The knowl- 
edge that tools can be found when wanted to use, is worth more in 
a year than the cost of the shed, leaving out all other considerations. 
A good share of the profits of the ordinary farm is wasted in mak- 
ing good the loss which comes to machinery from gross neglect in 
taking care of it, and this can be cut down ina surprising degree 
with little expense and labor. If you have no storehouse, provide a 
shed for your farm machinery before winter sets in, and when you 
have built the shed, see that all the machines are put under it at 
once, and make an inventory of all the tools in it. 
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HOW TURPENTINE IS MADE. 
J. K. REEVE. 
—>—— 

Throughout the entire long-leaved pine region of the South, the 
work of gathering turpentine affords a means of livelihood for a 
considerable portion of the population. Beginning in the spring 
the trees are “boxed,” which operation consists in making an 
incision in the trunk, at about three feet from the ground, of suffi- 
cient capacity to hold a quart or more of the oil. Just above the 
box a slight portion of 
the bark is removed to 
expose the surface of 
the wood, this scoring 
being in V-shape with 
the point down toward 
the box so that the exu- 
dations will drip into 
that. As many trees 
are thus prepared as the 
operator can attend to 
through the season and 
are then left for the oil 
to gather. At the end 
of a week, if the 
weather has been good 
—the exudations being 
much more rapid in 
warm weather than 
when it is cool—it will 
be necessary to remove 
another strip of bark 
and so expose a fresh 
surface. The work of 
the season consists in 
visiting the trees regu- 
larly to make these 
incisions and to remove 
the oil from the boxes 
as they fill up. That is 
a slow process, a month 
or more being required 
for the accumulation of 
a quart. As gathered, 
it is put into barrels 
and taken to the still 
houses where the crude 
product is manufac- 
tured into the commer- 
cial products of rosin 
and turpentine. Besides 
the drip which is col- 
lected as above, and 
which is technically 
termed “virgin,” a 
quantity of gum con- 
geals upon the surface 
of the tree where the 
bark has been removed. , 
This is also gathered by 
scraping the trunk, and 
from that method of 
collecting is given the 
technical name of 
“scrape.” It is much 
less valuable than the 











ferred a few months of such employment to the more severe and 
exacting demands of the farm or plantation. The pine lands have 
in the past been free to whoever would work them, so that all that 
was obtained as the product of their labor remained as clean profit. 


THE GIANT CACTUS. 


N. A. P. GENTRY, NEW MEXICO. 





eg 

All things are said to have been created for use, though we 
cannot, at the first glance, recognize the truth of this. The illus- 
tration, engraved from 
a photograph of a Giant 
cactus (Cereus gigan- 
tus), furnishes a case in 
point. Actual demon- 
stration only would 
convince the unini- 
tiated that the Giant 
Cactus had elements of 
usefulness. It is repre- 
sented here in its early 
and na‘.ural growth. 
It presents a forbidding 
aspect in both cases. 
As pictures, they are 
pretty and striking, but 
the reality is far from 
inducing any disposi- 
tion to wish for a close 
acquaintance. Their 
home accords with 
their appearance, as 
they are always found 
in lonely barrens, devoid 
of trees and shrubs, 
| sometimes covered with 
volcanic rocks and 
huge, scattering bowl- 
ders. They stand apart, 
with heads erect, im- 
movable, iike sentinels 
over desolation, the 
only living thing 
mapped upon the dis- 
tant horizon. A shaft 
sunk twenty feet below 
their roots would find 
no moisture. They may 
not receive a drop of 
rain for one or two 
years, yet, no matter 
how dry the season, a 
life-custaining fluid can 
be extracted from their 
bodies, by tapping them 
near theroots. The taste 
of this sap, or cactus 
water, is somewhat 
nauseating, but gives 
great and immediate 
relief to the inward, 
burning thirst of the 
man whose dire neces- 
sity drives him to this 
last chance of prolong- 
ing his own life. In- 
stances of its use and 
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virgin, as it contains 
less turpentine. The 
“still” is usually an 
unpretentious affair, hardly more than a shanty of pine slabs, and 
is situated either in the heart of the pine woods or near a conven- 
ient railway station. It contains a brick-encased kettle of a few 
barrels capacity, and a worm for condensing. By means of the 
worm the turpentine is first volatilized and then condensed and 
drawn off, leaving the heavier product, the rosin, in the kettle. 
This in turn is drawn into a vat, which is covered by a coarse 
screen, over which sheets of cotton are placed, and through this the 
rosin is strainea and all chips and other impurities removed. 

The occupation of gathering the turpentine has been followed 
chiefly by the more shiftless natives and the negroes who have pre- 





THE GIANT CACTUS IN ITS NATIVE HABITAT. 





efficacy are numerous 
among Indians and 
pioneers of the West, and the writer has once had occasion to test 
iis truth, with very satisfying results. 





Wintering Vegetables in Pits.—If you raise many vegetables, do 
not put all of them in the cellar in fall, but provide a pit for part 
of them. Ina cool but frost-proof pit—which can be built cheaply 
and with but little trouble—one can keep vegetables in the fresh- 
est possible condition till late in the spring, and crisp, fresh vegeta- 
bles will be highly appreciated at that season. Cabbages will come 
out as brittle as when gathered in fall, and parsnips, beets and 
onions will have the taste and flavor of those fresh from the garden, 
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For Grandpa’s Sake. 


S. JENNIE SMITH. 
—<>>—— 


Lottie ran down into the sitting room with a 
large bundle in her arms. “ Why, grandma!” she 
exclaimed, “I did not know you had such a beau- 
tiful silk quilt as this. Where did you get it, and 
why do you never have iton your bed?” Old Mrs. 
Loomis smiled a8 she asked in return, ‘Did you 
find what I sent you for, dear?” 

“Why, no, how could I?” said the young girl; 
“as soon as my eyes rested on this handsome 
quilt, the idea of your having such a thing made 
all other ideas fade away into insignificance.” 

“Well, it was given to me by your Aunt Kate on 
my birthday, just before you came to live with the 
old folks, dear. I keep it put away because I am 
afraid it will get worn and soiled.” 

* But what gooa dues it do to have such a thing 
if you do not use it? Suppose it does get worn and 
soiled, it is made to be worn out! Besides, it will 
wear and get old, no matter how carefully it is put 
away, and then what benefit is it to any one when 
itis shut up ina trunk? Do you not like to see 
pretty things around you, grandma?” 

“Oh! I do not know,” the old lady answered 
doubtfully ; “it seems a good deal like vanity for 
me to use such gay articles.” 

*“‘ Now see here,” and the young girl turned her 
grandmother's face toward the window; “did you 
ever behold anything gayer than the sweet flow- 
ers you have in your garden? God made them, 
too, and so I know He approves of us having 
pretty things around us. Why, grandma, every- 
thing in nature pleases the eye. Is there any rea- 
son why we should keep only ugly objects inside 
our houses?” 

Mrs. Loomis was silenced, though not yet 
entirely convinced, and her granddaughter went 
on: “Of course, anything can be carried to 
extremes, but the love of having a few pretty 
things for our every-day eyes was given to us by 
our Maker. Does not grandpa like beauty in the 
house as well asin the garden?” she added, sud- 
denly, as a bright idea occurred to her. 

“T really have not tried him much of late years, 
child. As a young man, he was wonderful fond of 
| Age 

“Then let us try him now,” and Lottie looked 
thoughtfully around the room that was bare of 
anything like ornament. “If you do not care for 
them, let us have pretty things, for grandpa’s | 
sake. I just feel sure he will be pleased. May I 
do what I can?” : 

** Yes, but not too much,” said Mrs. Loomis, a lit-- 
tle anxiously. 

“Why, of course, not too much,’ repeated Lot- 
tie, gravely; ‘‘I do not like a house all cluttered 
up with splendid nothingness, or a floor so full of 
fancy rugs that: you cannot step without catching 
your feet, or aircastles that you knock your head 
against every time you move. We want things 
somewhat tasty, thatis all. Now let me see—this 
silk quilt will go on your bed—have you any more 
birthday gifts put away? I surmise that yon 
have, grandma dear.’’ 

“There’s a fancy arrangement that hung on 
John’s chair, but I took it off because I was afraid 
his head would soil it.” As she spoke, grandma 
went to the closet and brought to light a pretty 
slumber cushion. 

“ Just the thing! Why, how nice and comforta- 
ble it looks. That must go on, certainly. If he 
wears it out and no more appears, [ll make him 
another myself.” 

By this time grandma had become slightly inter- 
ested in the improvements, for she was beginning 
to look around for more decoration. There werea 
number of pretty things, the existence of which 
she had entirely forgotton, so carefully had they 
been laid away out of sight. 


upon to do their duty now, and as Lottie went 
around giving a touch here and there, removing 
articles that were neither of an ornamental or 


These were called | 





utilitarian character, and substituting the afore- 
mentioned treasures, the whole house put on a 
new appearance, and grandma realized it, and 
was glad. 

“What next?” cried Lottie, who was highly 
elated over her success; “Oh! I know. When 
you opened that drawer, I saw the prettiest silver 
comb. You must wear that to-night, at least.” 

“‘ Now, child, do you not think it a little too vain 
to decorate myself ?”’ 

“Not a bit of it. Consider the lilies, grandma. 
Now I’m going to make grandpa think he is court- 
ing you again.” 

That evening when old Mr. Loomis came in tired 
from work, he stopped on the threshold for a 
moment to wipe his feet. When he raised his 
eyes, they opened wide, and the weary look on his 
face gave way toa pleased expression. “ Why, it 
looks nice here,”’ he said, smilingly, “expecting 
any body?” 

“ Yes,” answered Lottie, readily, ‘‘ we have been 
expecting somebody, and the somebody came,” 
and she led the old gentleman to the mirror. 
“There is the guest we expected, and if he is not 
good enough to fix up for, no one is.” 

“Well, I declare!” he said, with a delighted 
surprise, ‘I will call often.” 

And when grandma saw the comfort he took in 
resting his head on the soft pillow, and his feet on 
the plush foot-stool, the while his eyes wandered 
around admiringly from one pretty thing to 
another, she decided that it was worth while to 
wear them all out, for grandpa’s sake. 


Seasonable House Mending. 


MARION ALCOTT PRENTICE. 





tien 

Most country houses would be vastly more com- 
fortable in winter if given a thorough inspection 
during the autumn, and all the doors, windows, 
chimneys, etc., put in perfect repair before the 
cold, stormy weather begins. The actual saving 
in fuel, to say nothing of personal comfort, is sur- 
prisingly large. It is pure laziness in these days 
of quick wits, cheap and good tools and abundant 
materials to stand the constant annoyance of lit- 
tle dilapidations or miscalculations in a house 
from year to year, rather than to bestir oneself 
and put things in comfortable order. Who has 
not at some period of his life slept in a room 
where the loose-jointed blinds and mistit win- 
dow frames kept up a gruesome dance to the 
accompaniment of the night winds, and then, by 
way of emphasizing their utter abandonment, a 
blind would slam with a deafening bang which 
réechoes throughout the quiet house, or where 
the slow, crickety squeak of a loose latch or dvor 
‘on squeaking hinges turned, to break his sleep.” 

To sensitive children the unexpected sounds 
réoccurring are most destructive to sound, re- 
freshing sleep, and fill the little minds with all 
manner of frightful ideas—to a thoroughly ner- 
vous person it inspires him with a heroic ambi- 
tion to do a little midnight carpenter work 
with an ax. Misfit doors are a great nuisance; 


they admit no end of cold and dust, and if 


the offenders happen to be outside doors their 
evils are manifold; the destruction done to rugs 
and carpets by heavy storms of rain and snow 
driving through the crevices is vastly greater than 
the trifling sum generally necessary to have them 
put in proper order. Coax the “ head-of-the-house” 
to have the wornout thresholds torn out and new 
ones fitted in their place, which will come up 
high enough to fill the spaces closely under the 
outer doors; a simple strip of beveled board prop- 
erly screwed on the bottom of a door will usually 
prevent the rain from running backward under 
the door, and save the painstaking housewife 
many a weary task of mopping up water at unsea- 
sonable hours whenever a sudden storm descends 
upon this defective quarter of the house. 

The use of rubber strips is another easy mode 
of shutting out the elements, and require only to 
be nailed in proper position on the casements. 
Either doors or windows can be made snug and 
neat. See that all the locks and latches are in 
proper working order, and do not forget to oil all 
the hinges; it will take only a minute to remove 
the discordant evil of creaking doors, and while 
you are renovating nail a few little circles of rub- 
ber on the casements of the doors which seem 
to “just slam themselves,” as the children say 
whenever they are thoughtlessly closed; the rub- 
ber acts as a cushion and deadens the sound. 
Storm doors and windows are a great help in 
keeping out cold. In an old house where the base 





and floor have drawn apart, a fertile source of 
dust and cold, a strip of narrow molding naileq 
up closely to the base will answer the double pur- 
pose of ornamenting and shutting up the crevice 
at trifling expense. If the crevice is quite sma)] 
putty will effectually stop the incoming current of 
air and is quickly applied. 

Chimneys which are to be used constantly 
should be thoroughly cleaned of all accumulation 
of soot, and if the gradual settling of the house 
has caused the walls to crack, ever so little, they 
should be filled with strong cement or plaster, 
Chimneys which run through unplastered attics, 
should be inspected on a bright day and all cracks 
plastered over at once, they are too productive of 
“spontaneous combustion” to run risks with; 
furthermore, the racking winds of winter and 
fierce heat within are quite liable to increase the 
possible danger. 

Have the water supply made reasonably sure by 
putting the wells, cisterns, ete., in perfect order 
by cleaning and purifying the water if necessary, 
a few large lumps of pure charcoal are excellent for 
the purpose, dropped into the water after cleaning; 
be sure the pumps are not of the order that freeze 
every cold night. Perhaps the cellar steps need a 
few nails and a board Or two to make them firm; 
mother will have to run up and down many times. 
this winter, and good steps will lighten her work 
wonderfully. 





For the Sewing Corner. 


For many of us a sewing room is impossible, 
either because we lack space, or because the sew- 
ing must be done in the family living room amidst 
a multitude of other duties. A rug, at least two 
yards square, to spread under the machine, will be 
a great assistance in keeping the room tidy. It 
may be made of grain sacks, basted on an old car- 
pet foundation, the seams defined with fancy 
stitches done in red crewels, which will also serve 
to hold it to the foundation. Work around the 
edge with buttonhole stitch. A little more costly 
in its first outlay, but more easily handled, is one 
made of linen crash, which costs about 75 cents a 
yard, and is two anda half yards wide. It can be 
washed and will wear a lifetime, or may be cut up 
into towels should circumstances render its use as 
arug unnecessary. It is easy with such a rug to 
gather up scraps and litter; take up the rug and 
foldit away, and with a neat cover for the machine 
the room at once loses its dress-making look. 
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Living Pictures of the Months. 
MRS. E. M. LUCAS. 
—- 

It often happens, particularly in small country 
towns, that church or charitable entertainment is 
a duty incumbent on the ‘ women folks.” A very 
unique entertainment in which ladies only would 
need to participate is the presentation of the cal- 
endar; a representation of the months of the year 
affording considerable scope for the skill and 
cleverness of its directors. January is repre- 
sented by a young woman dressed as the old year 
and in the act of stepping off a large globe, while 
a small child, witha face “full of merry glee,” 
representing the new year, is ascending the globe. 
In the foreground stands a young woman in the 
garb of a Saxon “gude-wife” holding aloof the 
‘‘Wassail Bowl,” singing a “ wassail” song. Feb- 
ruary is a young woman, with a wreath of snow- 
drops, dressed in a lace dress decked with valen- 
tines. She holds in her hands a bunch of snow- 
drops and recites “ St. Valentine’s Ode.” Marceh.— 
A young woman crowned with clover and almond 
blossoms, dressed in green, decorated with the 
shamrock, singing ‘Wearing of the Green.” 
April.—Tableau in which a young girl robed in 
white, with garlands of violets, is holding 4 
wreath over across. In the distance, chorus sing- 
ing “Rock of Ages.” May.—A little girl erowned 
with flowers as May Queen. Eight or ten children 
dancing around the May pole, decked with flowers 
and gay ribbons. June.—A young woman, witha 
coronet of roses, dressed as a “ Rose Girl” while a 
chorus of young girls sing the “ Song of the Rose.” 
July.—A woman representing “Liberty” holding 
aloft the stars and stripes, arouses patriotism by @ 
national recitation. August.—This is considered 
lawn tennis month and is represented by a young 
woman dressed for a game, with a racket by her 
side, readinga poem. September.—A young woman 
dressed in purple, upon her head a wreath of oats 
and wheat. In one hand she holds a bundle of 
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wheat, oats and barley and over her shoulder 
swings a scythe, symbolical of the harvest, while 
reciting ‘“‘Harvest Home.” October.—A young 
woman in a gown of yellow and red, indicative of 
the tints of the trees at this season, is crowned 
with white and purple grapes. She carries a bas- 
ket of nuts and fruits “ripe and rare” and recites 
an ode to Nature. November.—A woman in a 
gown the hue of the leaves when they begin to 
fall, standing beside an immense pumpkin. A 
wreath of oak leaves and acorns rests on her head. 
In her hands she holds carrots and turnips. She 
recites a Thanksgiving Poem. December. —A 
young woman, clad in furs, with flecks of snow on 
her garments, crowned with a wreath of holly 
berries. Over her shoulder she holds a tiny 
Christmas tree. In the distance the jingle of bells 
is heard and a chorus is singing the “ Sleighing 
Song.”’ 
—___—___——- > 


Mounting Cattle Horns. 


<> — 


Every one is familiar with the mounted deers’ 
heads and their branching antlers, that form a 
distinguishing’ feature in the adornment of rooms 
in certain houses, but deers’ heads and antlers 
are not sufficiently common to be within the reach 
of any except the few. Avery pleasing substi- 
tute, however, can be found in the horns of cattle, 
particularly of oxen, which can be mounted in 
various ways, to serve as both ornament and con- 
venience. A base of wood is needed, and on this 
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MOUNTED CATTLE HORNS. 


should be screwed a piece of board cut so that it 
will just fit into the base of the horn to be mounted, 
the horn being secured to this by round-headed 
brads, and at any angle desired, since the base of 
the horn can be trimmed to fit any position. A 
pair can be mounted together, or a single horn, 
and the shape and covering of the base can be 
arranged to suit any taste. A covering of plush 
affords an effective background for a highly pol- 
ished horn. They can be used as a rest for hats 
or for other articles. 


a 
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Silk Cushion or 
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Head Rest. 


The dainty cushion shown in our engraving is 
covered with canary colored silk and bordered 
with a frill of handsome lace or satin ribbon. The 
ribbon ties, attached to the two upper corners, are 
necessary if it is to be used as a head rest, but 
may be dispensed with if it is intended for a sofa 
ordivan. The decorative design, chrysanthemum 
flower faces, are sketched just below the center 
of the cushion, and worked with heavy silk floss in 


the shades of yellow and terra-cotta or brownish’ 


red seen in many of the favorite large chrysanthe- 
mums. The faces are outlined entirely with shades 
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EMBROIDERED CUSHION. 


of the latter color, but yellow is used with the 
browns for the petals. Very odd and handsonie 
would be a washable lounge or hammock cushion 
of red cotton twill after this design with cream 
white floss or knitting cotton, and edged with 
strong cream-colored lace of a neat pattern. 

















What to Make for Christmas. 


ELLA 8S. WELCH. 


— ——— 
The happiest woman at Christmas time is, un- 
doubtedly, the one who has it in her power to 
make the largest number of people happy 
by evidences of her loving skill. Often, however, 
the love so far overbalances the time and skill 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S ALBUM. 


that there is not enough of the two latter to go 
round. For such cases we offer the following sug- 
gestions, many of them entirely novel, and none 
of them requiring much time or talent. 

A housekeeper’s album will interest and please 
most women far more than the most expensive 
autograph or photograph album. Its place is on 
the afternoon tea table, and in it friends are 
invited to write some choice recipe over their 
names. The chat over a social cup of afternoon 
tea, whatever cynics may say to the contrary, is 
not always or all gossip. Women are generally 
far more interested in the ways of their own 
households than in the peccadillos of their 





BUSINESS DIAL. 


neighbors. To make this album, purchase an 
ordinary blank book containing a good quality of 
paper, and since it is a thing to be handed down 
to one’s children’s children, a stiff cover. Make 
for it an adjustable cover, with a lining and inter- 
lining sprinkled with sachet powder. The one 
shown in our sketch is of pale green silk, painted 
with a tea service in cream and gold. A band of 
pale pink ribbon fastened across the top has et- 
tered on it in gold, ‘Let it serve for table talk.” 
If one cannot paint. any bit of figured silk, or 
grey or ecru linen willdo. If the latter is used, do 
the lettering in sepia, and let the ribbon band be 
of gold color. Attach to the cover a strip of baby 
ribbon with a picot edge of the same color, and 


| fasten a small yellow lead pencil to it. For those 


who can paint, a pretty design is that of the silk 
made for a Washington belle to wear at an after- 
noon tea. Onits pale cream ground were quaint 
cups and saucers, and oddly-shaped souvenir 
spoons were scattered between. 

A charming little contrivance for a physician’s 
office is a dial, which can be made of one of the 





small wooden plates used by grocers. Use a tum- 
bler or small saucer to outline a true circle, the 
center of which must be painted white against a 
black or very dark background, in order to throw 
the dial and lettering into greater prominence. 
Sprays of feathery grasses may be painted on in 
natural colors. Make the hands of white cellu- 
loid or thin white wood, and fasten them on with 
wire, so that they will move easily. Suspend by 
loops and ends of picot-edged ribbon. 

A match scratcher like-the one illustrated might 
accompany this latter gift. An empty ribbon 
block is the founda- 
tion of the drum; 
circular pieces of 
sandpaper are glued 
on to the ends, and 
satin ribbon the 
exact width of the 
block is sewed 
around; over this 
tinsel is crossed, like 
the cords on a drum, 
and bands of velvet 
sewed about the 
edge. It is hung up 
by baby ribbon with 
apicotedge. Be sure 
that a gift of this sort 
designed for a 
friend’s room har- 
monizes with its fur- 
nishings. A box for 
holding jewelry or 
buttons of any sort made like a child’s sled, forms 
an attractive and useful ornament for the dressing 
table. The box itself is only one of the ordinary 





DRUM MATCH SCRATCHER. 











JEWELRY ROX. 


boxes used by druggists; a piece of water color- 
paper is cut to represent a sled, making it a trifle 
larger than the cover of the box, to which it is 
firmly glued. Paint this as shown in the sketch, 
or cover it with birch bark. 

Another serviceable present is this cunning little 
pocket pincushion, mod- 
eled after a chestnut. To 
carry out the idea, select 
the colors as true to nature 
as possible. Cut two pieces 
of wiggin the size desired; 
cover on one side_ with 
brown satin ribbon, and 
overhand a little piece of 
mouse-gray velvet neatly on 
top, to represent the light 
color on the nut; work a 
number of long stitches on 
the sides in silk of the same shade; overhand the 
sides together, and fill with good pins. 

For a gentleman’s desk, the penwiper illustrated 





PINCUSHION. 





PRETTY PENWIPER. 
is novel and attractive. The clubs and spades ar 
eut out of black felt; the hearts and diamonds ou 
of red. They are glued to the pieces of cloth cut 
+o resemble cards, pressed down with a warm iron 
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and the cards grouped and tied to the cover of a 
penwiper with a scarlet bow. 

A hair receiver can be made from a butcher’s 
cuff, which will cost 
seven cents; turn 
over the top, dampén 
it, and press down 
with a warm iron, to 
flatten. For the bot- 
tom, make a bag of 
India silk, turn in an 
inch for a heading, 
\ shirr it, and sew to 
the euff, as shown in 
the illustration. Sew 
a piece of hempen 
rope around the top 
in loops, to run the 
ribbon through, 
which is to be joined 
beneath loops and 
ends in front with 
bits of fringed - out 
rope mixed with 
them. Hang up by 
rope with fringed- 
out tassel ends at 
sides and tops. _The 
pretty sponge bag 
shown in our illustration is made with white No. 
3 darning cotton, although macrame cord might 
be used if preferred. Begin at the bottom, widen- 
ing as you go until you have four rows of open 
crochet; make one row of solid crochet, then five 
rows of open, widening by making spaces larger in 
each row; finish with a row of open bars, through 
which ribbon wire is to be run in a casing of 
ribbon or silesia, and above this a row of open 





HAIR-RECEIVER. 








shell stitch. Hang up by a cord of the cotton, and 
finish the bottom with a tassel. Take out the 
ribbon wire when this bag is to be sent to the 
laundry. 





Playing Stories. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
en 


I did not begin it at all, my little daughter 
began it of her own small, sweet will. But it 
works such wonders in the way of amusing tired 
little folks, especially in the “ tail o’ the day,” as 
the Scotch express it, when the wee folks are sure 
to be tired and full of coaxes, and it does such 
beautiful execution then, that I must share it with 
other mothers somewhere. Perhaps they know 
about it already, but good things will bear repeat- 
ing always. 

Tell the small coaxer a story and set her to play- 
ing it. She will need very little directing, if she 
have a fair share of imagination. To be sure, you 
may be drawn into the toils of her imaginary net- 
work of characters and situations. She will be 
quite certain to appoint you the mama or the 
grandmother—possibly the baby !—of the play. I 





have myself figured as such a great and varied 
assortment of dramatis personz that one would 
naturally be lead to the conviction that I was a 
retired actress! Not so—but one can soon adapt 
oneself to marvellous changes in ones personality. 
Ihave been a coal-man, a minister of the gospel 
and a babe in arms, all in the brief span of a half 
hour! 

The reigning favorite on the nursery “ boards,” 
at present, is the ‘Polly Pepper play.” The story 
of “The Five Little Peppers and How They Grew” 
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PRETTY TABLE MAT. 
is in process of reading, and as the story pro- 
gresses, the playing progresses. It is of absorbing 
interest to the small ‘star’ of the performance, 
and quite equal to driving away any fretfulness 
or uneasiness that prowls about nurseries as bed- 
time approaches. Iam usually ‘“‘ Mamsie Pepper” 
though occasionally Polly herself, and the “infant 
phenomenon” of our troupe plays the important 
role of “Phronsie.’”’ The number of times that 
small martyr has had the measles in the last two 
days is something to marvel at! Of course the 
plays need not be as elaborate as this one. Any 
bit of a realistic story told on the spur of the 

moment will answer finely. 
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Star Mat in Crochet. 


— > 
Crochet fifty-four small wheels and join ina star 
as shown in the sketch above. Any pattern may be 
used for the wheel, but the following is simple 
and effective. Make three chain, join and fillin 
with twenty-five treble crochet; make the picot 
edge with a chain of five single crochet fastened 
in every other one. In sewing together leave 
spaces as here indicated to run ribbon through, 
which is then fringed on the ends. Shaded yellow 
cotton and yellow or golden brown ribbon makes 
a very handsome mat. 





Convenient Stands for the Library. 
ec 
The combined dictionary holder, reference book- 
shelf and scrap basket, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is not only artistic and useful, but 





BAMBOO LIBRARY STANDS. 
so simple of construction that it can be easily 
made by almost any person. It requires four 
bamboo sticks two feet and eight inches long; two 
boards twelve inches by twelve inches, and one 





board twelve inches by twenty inches. Each 
board has holes bored in each corner large enough 
to admit the passage of the bamboo rods. Slip 
the larger board just over the rods and fasten for 
the top of the stand; pass one of the other boards 
over the rods and bring four inches above the 
middle of rods and fasten; slip the last board over 
rods, and fasten four inches from the bottom. To 
fasten the shelves to the rods, holes are bored 
through the rods into the shelves, and wooden 
pins or nails are inserted in the holes; also thick 
glue is poured around rods where they pass 
through shelves. Paint rods and shelves with 
black enamel paint. 

The top shelf is for the dictionary, the middle 
one for reference books, and the lower one for the 
scrap basket. In order to hold the books more 
securely the second shelf is finished with @ two- 
inch edge, made by fastening one end of asmall 
manilla rope to the edge of the shelf, and winding 
the rope around the outside of rods as close as 
possible until the height of edge is two inches, 
then fasten the end of the rope to a rod witha 
tack; also tack the rope here and there to the 
rods, sufficiently to make it secure. The scrap 
basket is made in the same way, but eight inches 
indepth. Varnish the rope, and when nearly dry, 
give it two coats of bronze paint. Tie a bow of 
deep red ribbon on one corner of the scrap basket. 
The cost of this furniture is trifling, but it is suffi- 
ciently handsome to grace the most richly fur- 
nished library. 
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Safe and Simple Ventilation in Cold 
Weather. 


JOEL W. SMITH, M. D., IOWA. 
—>— 
Pure air day and night is as essential to good 
health as pure food and water, yet many intelli- 
gent, well-to-do people continue to live and sleep 















































COMMON-SENSE WINDOW VENTILATION. 

in badly ventilated rooms, especially in cold 
weather when windows are closed. Any room 
that has a double sash window may be perfectly 
and simply ventilated by putting a carefully fitted 
strip of wood one and a half to two and a half 
inches wide under the lower sash, the upper sash 
to remain closed during cold weather. This allows 
the air from outside to pass into the room freely 
between the sash and glass. It passes upward 
too and not directly, as is the case when the lower 
sash is raised or the upper one lowered from the 
top. A direct current of cold air is always dan- 
gerous. When very cold, it may be desirable to 
close the space between the sashes partially or 
wholly; this is easily done by placing a towel or 
napkin in the opening. 





A Lullaby Concert. 
MRS. L. PLEASONTON. 
—— a 

An entertainment commendable for its novelty, 
and as affording scope for some beautiful living 
pictures and tableaux is a “ Lullaby Concert.” A 
little ingenuity and willing hands could render it 
very effective, as beyond general lines it is not 
restricted. It consists of a series of tableaux rep- 
resenting mothers of different nations, dressed in 
national costumes, singing to their babies. A 
woodland scene furnishes a Spanish background, 
and a musical Provengal song comes from the lips 
of the crooning Spanish mother. A Norwegian 
woman, in a fishing hut, rocks her little one to 
sleep with a Scandinavian melody. A German 
scene is an old stone kitchen with rows of 
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shining pans, in which the mother sings “ Fritz’s 
Lullaby,” to her liebling. The English mother, 
less effectively, reclines amongst the waving 
wheat and the babe sleeps to the rythm of the 
harvester’s song in the distance. The Indian 
mother sits in the doorway of her wigwam; before 
the camp fire, while her papoose slumbers to her 
weird tuneless chant. Switzerland, that pictur- 
esque and romantic country, is represented by a 
Swiss cottage with snow-capped peaks in the 
background. A Swiss mother clad in the pic- 
turesque costume of that country, hushes her little 
one to sleep with a Swiss hunting song. Not less 
picturesque and graceful is the French scene. In 
an arbor overhung with vines and grapes sits a 
Normandy mother, wearing the high snowy cap, 
that Longfellow’s “ Evangeline” makes so familiar 
to us, hushing her babe with a gay chanson. A 
babe of “ye olden time” lies in an old fashioned 
eradle in front of a huge fireplace. The mother 
sits before a spinning wheel humming a tune of 
ye olden days, keeping time with rhythmic grace. 
The American infant, whose mother is arrayed in 
the stars and stripes, slumbers—as probably only 
an American baby could—to the stirring strains of 
«‘The Star Spangled Banner.” 


Traveler’s Work Basket. 
pene Ss 
It is sometimes desirable to pack a work basket 
for a journey. Our illustration shows the most 
convenient form for this purpose. The bottom is 








CONVENIENT WORK BASKET FOR TRAVELING. 


an octagon of cardboard measuring three inches 
on each side. Eight pieces cut with scalloped tops 
are required for the sides. Cover all of these on 
both surfaces with any material; silk, velvet, 
satin, cretonne, or cashmere, basting the goods 
neatly over the pasteboard and overhanding 
together. Putalayerof wadding over the bottom, 
sprinkling it with sachet powder before putting 
on the outside. Sew little pockets to the side 
pieces for holding the various implements of the 
needlewoman, and attach the sides to the bottom, 
overhanding along the straight line. Work eye- 
lets in the sides at the top and tie together with 
cord or narrow ribbon, so that when necessary the 
basket can be laid flat. This little article sells 
well at church fairs and bazars. 


<a> 
oo 





Nature’s Embroidery Patterns. 


HELEN M. PRATT: 
ee. 

Any lady who has taste enough to embroider an 
artistic design well, can make her own patterns. 
Would she have a choice design the border of a 
bureau scarf or doily? Let her go to that rich 
clump of red clover growing just outside the gate, 
or to the ivy vine, and gather some of the best 
leaves, of different sizes. Nature made them, and 
she need have no fear that their shape will be 
questioned. Either iron them between two pieces 
of newspaper or else put them quickly on firm 
white paper and trace their outlines with a pencil 
before they have time to wither and lose their 
shape. Cut out the pattern, lay it on the edge of 
the article to be decorated and trace the shapes 
around the border, placing the patternin different 
ways for the sake of variety; embroider it in leaf 
greens or in white, and the work cannot fail to be 
beautiful. Sprays of rose leaves, ferns, clusters 
of small oak or maple leaves, willow, jessamine 
and a dozen other forms may be reproduced at 
pleasure. Care should be taken, in making large 








patterns, to combine the sprays carefully. The 
arrangement on bush or tree is not always the 
best arrangement for the embroidery pattern. 
Flower designs require more skill, and can hardly 
be successfully wrought unless one has some idea 
of drawing. Easter and Christmas cards often 




















COVER FOR BOOKS. 


furnish beautiful patterns, which may be traced 
and transferred by means of impression paper. 
Some cretonne patterns are very artistic and may 
be utilized for this same purpose. 





Adjustable Cover for Books. 
—<>— 

To preserve the covers of magazines or paper- 
covered books while reading them, the slip-cover, 
shown in our illustration above, is valuable. It is 
made of heavy paper or thin canvas, and is simply 
a plain strip a little wider than the book is long, 
and long enough to fold over the outside of the 
cover and turn in about half way over the inside 
of each leaf, the inner fold or flap thus formed 
being a little wider at each end than the rest of 
the cover. The loose, unfinished flap will be seen 
at the right of the sketch, and at the left the 
folded ends of the flap are pasted or sewed in posi- 
tion, that side being ready for the insertion of the 
book cover. Itis best to insert with the cover two 
or three of the blank leaves also, and when the 
book is in place open it near the middle and bind 
book and cover together by tying about them a 
narrow ribbon, tape or cord. It takes hardly a 
moment to remove such a cover when you have 
finished reading the book, and no longer to bind 
it on a fresh one when needed, and whether one 
cares to so protect one’s own books or not, it is 
only fair to take this little amount of trouble to 
care for borrowed ones. 





Fringe With Knitted Heading. 


The fringe shown in our illustration is very 
pretty made of any material, from knitting silk to 
the heaviest cord or twine, and forms a pleasing 
garniture for anything that may be suitably fin- 
ished with fringe. For the sample No. 30 crochet 
cream white linen and rather coarse steel needles 





AN INEXPENSIVE FRINGE. 


were selected. For the heading cast on eight 
stitches (and there should always be eight stitches 
on the needle in every row). 

First row—Put needle under thread (to make 
one; same in every row), narrow; over, narrow, 
narrow, over; knit two, turn. 

Second row—Make one, narrow, knit six, turn. 

Third row—Make one, narrow; narrow, over 
twice, narrow; knit two, turn. 

Fourth row—Make one, narrow, knit two, purl 
one, knit three, turn. Repeat from first row. 





The illustration shows how the fringe is knitted 
into every alternate purl along one edge of the 
heading. Each knot of the fringe is made of four 
five-inch threads, doubled in the middle to form a 
loop, which loop is drawn through the purl with a 
hook, and the ends are hooked through the loop 
and drawn tight and close. A pretty trimming 
might also be made by attaching a row of small 
tassels to the heading in place of the fringe. This 
heading may also be used as purl-edged braids, are 
used in combination with crochet work in the 
development of pretty laces. It is charming, too, 
made either of silk or linen, to place between 
ribbons or decorated bands for scarfs or tidies, or 
between lengthwise bands of silk or linen lawn for 
dressy aprons. The fringe may be much improved 
by running narrow ribbon through the heading. 


-> oe 


Toilet Tray. 


JEWEL ALSTEAD. 
=e 
The pretty scroll border of this dainty little 
tray, designed as a receptacle for fancy pins, orna- 
ments, and all sorts of tiny belongings usually 
scattered about a toilet table, is worked with 








FIG.1. SCROLL BORDER FOR TRAY. 


coarse silk or linen on a six or eight inch square, 
as shown in Fig. 1, of heavy double linen, either 





FIG. 2. TOILET TRAY COMPLETED. 


white or colored, or upon fine, stiff canvas of any 
pretty shade. The outside edge of the design is 
worked in buttonhole stitch, and the rest in heavy 
outline stitch; that is, the stitches are quite short 
and overlap each other more than in ordinary out- 
line work. The material at the edge is cut away 
close to the buttonhole stitch, leaving a prettily 
sealloped border with an open space at each cor- 
ner. The dotted lines show where the border is 
creased and folded to form the sides of the tray, 
which are kept in place by lacing narrow ribbons 
through the eyelets at the corners. The pretty 
needlework shows with better effect if the scal- 
lops are bent to curve outward, as seen in Fig. 2. 

These trays are made in various shapes, long 
and narrow, diamond shaped, or triangular, and 
are sometimes placed on the mantel or on a small 
table, to set off some beautiful or curious little 
article which one wishes to display. By untying 
the corner ribbons the tray may be flattened so as 
to be carried or sent anywhere as easily as a sheet 
of paper. If made of washable material and col- 
ors, a tray may be starched to any degree of 
stiffness. 





To Drape a Double Window. 
— > 
Dainty, prettily draped window curtains add 
much to the aspect of a house, both from within 
and from without. The many curious windows 
of the present style of architecture call for pecu- 
liar styles of drapery. A neat way to arrange a 
double window is to take four curtains reaching a 
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half yard below the sill; throw the two left hand 
eurtains over the pole, letting them reach fully 
two-thirds of the way across the respective win- 
dows; secure them at this point with a tiny tack, 
and with a few curtain pins the rest of the way, 
letting the folds hang naturally and gracefully. 
Then mount the right hand curtains in the same 
way, letting them overlap those at the left; now 
take ribbons, or cords and tassels, or chains, and 
draw up the curtains to the opposite corners, let- 
ting them hang straight from this point to the 
sill. This does not obstruct the view, and looks 
well, both from without and within. 





<2-e 
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Winter Hats and Cloaks. 
—— 

The fall openings are over! Milliners, modistes 
and tailors have brought forth their masterpieces 
and we are prepared to take a calm survey of 
Fashion’s dictates. The distinguishing features 
of the new roun@ hats are the rather low crowns 
and wide brims, which are bent into every con- 
ceivable shape that eccentricity can devise, with 
a decided tendency toward a lower and broader 
arrangement of the trimming, rather than the 
high, aggressive effects so long in vogue. The 
Napoleon chapeau which was introduced last 
spring, will be worn again, while its most striking 
peculiarity, the upturningof the brim straight in 
front, appears in other and smaller shapes of vari- 
ous kinds. Cocked hats, too, are very chic, and 
are both three-cornered and four-cornered, with 
rolling brims, while those having the cleft brims 
are both pretty and fashionable, either with the 
space filled in with garniture, or simply bound; 
satin rosettes and waving aigrettes trim them 
very jauntily. 

The variety in toques and turbans is bewilder- 
ing, and few women can fail to find one to suit her 
own individual style, while the lover of the sailor 
hat will welcome the latest novelty in this line, 
made either of felt, beaver or satin, antique, 
with the crown slanting toward the front and the 
brim turned up in the back. For walking hats, 
felt is preferred, although a choice is given 
betwixt plain, furry, and a new manufacture that 
has a wiry nap. Two colors are frequently com- 
bined in one hat, as a black crown with a colored 
brim, or a brim may be light on one side and dark 
on the other. These are trimmed with velvet or 
with. what is newer, a soft, flexible felt cloth which 
comes in all shades, is sold by the yard, and is 
used the same as silk, satin or velvet, forming 
crowns, bows and ends. A full-dress hat, how- 
ever, must be of richer stuff, as velvet, satin or 
kid, and in all these materials are displayed plate- 
like flats, ready to be bent into any shape that is 
becoming. The most novel are finished by a nar- 
row edging of white duchesse lacc. 

Wings are almost a necessity in order to give the 
flaring appearance that now constitutes stylish 
garniture, and which the French term “ Valkyrie” 
effects. Two, four, or even 
required, but she who is opposed to having the 
birdlings of the forest slain to cater to her vanity, 
may pass by those of feathers and select fanciful 
wings of bullion, spangles and embroidery, which 
owe their beauty to the skilled hand of art alone. 
Indeed, glint and glitter and spangles promise to 
be the craze of the winter season, even huge posies 
being fashioned of sparkling paillettes. Flowers, 





more wings are | 


the gown. The handsomest capes are of black 
velvet or plush, decorated with rich silk embroid- 
ery in which pastilles or bowknots of fur are 
introduced. Next are those of satin, banded with 
velvet and jet, but quite as fashionable are cloth 
mantles covered with rows of braid and trimmed 
with coq feathers. Fur capes will, undoubtedly, 
replace these later on. 

Tailor-made coats are, likewise, of various 
lengths, thirty-six inches being the shortest. 
They are liked in brown, black, blue, green and 
red. These are of both fleecy, smooth-faced cloth, 
beaver, and velvet; cut single-breasted and close 
fitting to the waist line, below which they expand 
and display much fullness in the back. A few are 
double-skirted, many have cape collars, while 
very elaborate ones have the waist partly con- 
cealed by a velvet jacket ornamented with bran- 





deburgs. Fur trimmings will, again, be largely | 


used on coats and on the bodices and skirts of 
wool street dresses, but will not appear on even- 
ing gowns like last season. The favorite pelts are 
seal, sable, mink, beaver, skunk and nutria. 





November Notions. 

Cold weather dishes are in order this month, 
and among these there is nothing more appetizing 
than a leg of mutton, cooked in the following 
manner: It should be hung from four to eight 
days, according to the weather. The colder the 
weather is, the longer the mutton can hang. Cut 
away all the superfluous skin and fat, and lay it 
in a marinade, composed of equal parts of light 
claret and vinegar, with a teaspoonful of salt, 
half as much pepper, half a dozen whole cloves, 
and a sliced onion. Turn every two hours through 
the day, and leave in over night. When ready to 
bake, wipe dry, skewer thin slices of bacon all 
over it, and bake, basting with melted butter and 
water. When done—allow fifteen minutes to the 
pound to have it medium rare—take out the meat, 
skim the fat from the gravy, thicken slightly, add 
a gill of cream and a tablespoonful of capers, and 
send to the table in a boat. It tastes very much 
like venison. 


Scrapple.—There are many recipes for making | 


this delicacy, but for the real scrapple you must 
go to an old-time housekeeper. The quantities 
given may be doubled if desired. Put over the 
fire six pounds of pork, fat and lean together, and 
four of beef’s liver, with six quarts of water. 


| Simmer very slowly until tender, and the meat 


falls from the bones; take out and chop small, 
being careful to reject all bits of bone and gristlc; 
strain the liquid, wash the pot, and return both 
to the fire with the minced meat, seasoning with 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered sage, one of 
black or white pepper, asaltspoon full of cayenne, 
and salt to taste; when it boils, thicken with 
Indian meal or wheat middlings, the latter being 
more delicate. It will require from one and a half 
to one and three-quarter pounds. Stir constantly 


| with a wooden paddle or spoon until the meal is 


| done, and pour into pans to cool. 


The greatest 


| care must be taken to prevent scorching. Let it 


stand until cold, then cut in slices and fry. The 


‘ best serapple is fat enough to fry itself. If you 


however, are only moderately used, and these are | 


mostly large roses employed in the same manner 
that rosettes have been; whilean oddity is a black 
velvet rose, which, if not true to nature, is strik- 
ingly effective. 

Bonnets are small and snug, with crowns that 
fit well on the head, and the fronts are cut in 
points or scallops, or upturned in a coronet cov- 
ered with velvet and besprinkled with spangles 
or bright, glittering jet. Like the round hats, 
they are much trimmed with the velvet ribbons 
that come bordered with duchesse lace. Silver 
embroidery is, also, a charming garniture for 


| nice addition. 


ean get arightly cleaned pig’s head, it is very good 
for this purpose, the tongue and brains being a 
In this case, ask a butcher to tell 
you how many pounds of ordinary pork he consid- 
ers the head to be equal to, in order that you may 
get the proportions right. 

Spaghetti._The following recipe for preparing 
spaghetti or macaroni is the real Italian method 
given me by an Italian housekeeper: First, to 
make the gravy, which is really the principal 
point, make three tablespoonfuls of olive oil or 
two of butter very hot and throw in a pound and 
a half of gravy beef cut small; cover closely and 


| cook over a slow fire for two hours, stirring occa- 


evening bonnets of pale pink, blue or yellow vel- | 


vet, with soft crowns and knife-plaited brims, 
while it is a fad to combine with it a tuft of brown 


tails. Bonnet strings are rather wide, are at- 
tached by small choux at the back, and tied ina 
bow under the chin. To wear with the dainty bits 
of headgear are short capes for young women, 
longer capes for those in middle life, and for old 
ladies the comfortable, full-length cireulars; be- 
sides coats and jackets for one and all, with large 
sleeves that will not crush the puffs and frills of 


sionally. Add a little water from time to time, 
never letting the gravy diminish or grow less than 
half a pint. About half an hour before the beef is 


| done add a sliced onion, a bouquet of soup greens, 
| six cloves, half a dozen whole peppers, and salt to 
fur,as a cluster of three or four mink or sable ! 


taste. Add also a handful of dried mushrooms 
which have been soaked for half an hour in cold 
water, and one and a half tablespoonfuls of to- 
mato conserve, a thick tomato paste which can be 
purchased of any reliable grocer. Dissolve this 
latter in a teacupful of hot water. Let all simmer 
half an hour longer, and meanwhile boil one and 
a half pounds of spaghetti in a gallon of salted 
boiling water. It will require twenty minutes. 











Drain, put a little on a large dish, sprinkle over a. 
tablespoonful of grated parmesan cheese, strain 
over a little gravy, and so proceed until all are. 
used. It requires a quarter of a pound of par- 
mesan cheese for this proportion of spaghetti,. 
When all are in, toss with two forks. 

Fish Croquettes.—Mix equal parts of ¢old boiled 
fish freed from skin and bone with boiled rice, 
moisten with melted butter, season to»taste with 
salt and pepper. Mold in sausage-sliaped cro- 
quettes, roll in beaten egg and fry in hot fat. 
These are delicious for breakfast, lunch or supper. 

Oysters and Macaroni.—Put a layer- of boiled 
macaroni in a deep dish and over this a thick 
layer of oysters; season with cayenne;.salt and 
grated lemon rind; add a gill of cream:to a quart 
dish, strew with crumbs, dot with butter and bake 
in a quick oven. 

Eggs in Gravy.—Set as many small custard cups 
as you have guests in a pan of boiling water and 
put a spoonful of highly seasoned gravy in each 
cup; when the gravy heats drop in a fresh egg; set 
back the pan and cover it closely; when the eggs 
are nicely and tenderly cooked drop in a bit of 
butter and a slight seasoning of salt and pepper, 
and serve at once. , 

Savory Eggs.—Boil a number of eggs lard; drop 
into cold water, and when cold cut in half, jlualves 
the long way, take out the yolks and pound toa 
paste with an anchovy for each egg anda season-- 
ing of catsup and cayenne, moisteniig with 
melted butter; fill up the whites and'serve with a 
cream sauce. Ham may be used instead 'of ancho- 
vies, and tomato sauce instead of a cream gravy.. 


Hot Molasses Cake.—This is good winter or sum-- 
mer. It makes a splendid lunch or supper dish 
accompanied with hot chocolate. Put one cup of 
molasses over the fire and when hot melt in it a cup 
of half lard and half butter; turn into the mixing: 
bowl, add another cup of molasses and one of 
sugar, one of hot water with a teaspoonful of 
baking soda dissolved in it, one teaspoonful of 
mixed cloves and allspice, two of ginger and one 
of cinnamon, a little salt, and flour to make a bat- 
ter softer than is usual for cake. Begin with four: 
cupfuls and add more if necessary. 

e 


Of Use in the Kitchen. 


M. W. EARLY. 





—<—-___ 

The kitchen ammonia, which retails at about 
eight cents a pint, should always be kept on hand.. 
If the hairbrushes need cleansing, pour a table 
spoonful in enough water to dip them in; wash 
and rinse, and dry, bristles down, in asunny win--. 
dow. A little ammonia added to the hot water in 
which you are washing glass or silver will make 
them glisten, while window panes and mirrors are 
much more easily washed if a tablespoonful of 
ammonia is added to a small basin of water. Use 
this water, when it has cooled, for watering the: 
flowers, and it will act on them as a fertilizer. 

Fine, old sandpaper, judiciously used, gives a 
polish to steel and tin that can be acquired in no 
other way. It must not be too frequently applied, 
however. 

Plaster of Paris may save you a conflagration. 
Every one knows how dangerous it is to use a 
lamp of which the brass rim around the top has 
become loosened. Mix alittle fresh plaster of Paris 
to the consistency of paste, with water, and the top 
may be promptly cemented to the lamp. It must 
be used at once after mixing, or it will become 
hard. 

In order tosave your best utensils, keep on hand 
a stock of cheaper ware. Lard pails make very 
good stewpans as long as they last. Iron and 
wooden spoons used in the kitchen, for stirring 
preserves and the like, will save the silver. 

A bottle of good mucilage and a brush should 
always be at hand to repair loosened leaves in the 
children’s school books, and the pages and covers 
of magazines and pamphlets. Five cents’ worth 
of gum arabic, dissolved in warm water, with a 
drop or two of carbolic acid added, will make as 
much good mucilage as you will pay twenty-five 
cents for at a stationer’s. 

To keep ice in asick room, wrap it in a flannel,. 
and then in many folds of newspapers; lay on @ 
cloth tied over a large bowl to keep it out of the 
water. You may also effect this by laying it on 4 
wire rack placed ina pan. To break off bits with- 
out noise press a large pin against a corner of the 
ice. Wash the pieces clean in fresh water. 
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Martha Gates’s Thanksgiving. 


RODNEY BLAKE. 


—=<——— 


““ Yes,” said Mrs. Gates, decidedly, ‘I’m goin’ to 
do it!” 

Her husband looked at her, transfixed with 
horror. ‘But listen to reason, Marthy,” he said, 
pleadingly. ‘You mean all right enough, but it’s 
a turrible resky experiment. You'll spile the 
hull day for them and us too.” 

“Jest wait and see, ’Bijah.” 

“A nice Thanksgivin’ we’ll hev!’ groaned 
Farmer Gates. “It’s jest reedikerlus the way 
ye’re goin’ toact. I’ll go and tell Jane about it, 
and stop her comin’.” 

“Now see here, ’Bijah Gates,” said his wife, 
turning around upon him quickly. “If there’s 
any reedikerlusness about this hull business, I 
reckon it’ll all be owin’ to you. Here’s Jane and 
John Roberts hain’t spoke to each other for fif- 
teen year—own brother and sister, too—all on 
aeecount of nothin’,as ye might say. She’s livin’ 
on the old farm.all alone with old Jehu, growin’ 
erankier an’ bitterer ev’ry day. As fur him, he’s 


got a pritty little wife an’ baby, an’ yet I’ll bet his | 


heart keeps a hankerin’ after the sister that was 
alwuz a mother to him. An’ I say it’s a shame, 
an’ I’m jest a goin’ to bring ’em together!” 

He shook his head. ‘It can’t be done, Marthy,” 
he said. “If you bring’em together in this house 
it'll make it onpleasant for ev’ry one. Besides, 
it’ll be a queer Thanksgivin’ for poor Tom and 
Susy, fur we’ve alwuz had sech good jolly times 
on this day. We'll all be like chunks 0?’ ice.” 





Tom and Susy were as blue as their father over | 


their mother’s decision. ‘‘ Lot’s of fun we’ll have,” 
complained Tom. “Idon’t see what mother can 
find in Aunt Jane, a regular straight-laced old 
maid. Her very looks would turn sweet milk sour.” 

‘I know I shal]l laugh at her,” said Susy. “I do 
just love to do something a littlé bit improper, 
just to see how shocked she looks. She thinks 
I’m the boldest, worst-mannered girl she ever 
met, I know she does. And she thinks Tom’s 
the sulkiest.” 

“Susy,” said Tom, scornfully, “Ido wish you’d 
be a little more particular about your grammar. 
One would suppose I was the sulkiest girl she ever 
met. Don’t underrate my dignity any more than 
necessary. It’ll be crushed enough when Aunt 
Jane comes. She isn’t our aunt, either—only our 
second cousin, thank goodness!” 

“Oh, mother,” tauntingly cried Susy, “here’s 
Tom talking about losing his dignity because my 
grammar made him out a girl. My goodness! I 
reckon there isn’t any such thing as dignity unless 
it’s connected with b-o-y, boy.” 

“ Now do stop your quarreling,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gates. “It’s very strange that you two can’t talk 
without saying somethin’ hateful to each other. 
I don’t see why you can’t behave and treat each 
other politely as you do other people’s brothers 
and sisters.” 

‘* But Susy is so unladylike,” grumbled Tom. 

«And Tom is so dignified,” sarcastically retorted 
Susy, “that even his own sister can’t touch him 
with a ten-foot pole!” 

“Besides.” said Mrs. Gates, severely, “Aunt 
Jane’s had enough to make her stern and unloving. 
She was a pretty girl when her mother died and 
left John, only three years old. She was goin’ to 
be married, but gave that and everything all up, 
to make a home for her father and John. Then 
her father got sick with the old-fashioned con- 
sumption, and for long, weary years she took care 
of him and managed the farm, and took care of 
John, till her health give out an’ her nerves got 
all unstrung. Then she grew awful fretty, an’ 
ev’rything bothered her. An’ John, he never 
understood how it was. An’ after their father died 
they had a few words, which led to bigger ones, 
and John called her a mean, hateful old maid, 
that the world would be the better off if she was 
out of, and she retorted that that was all the 
thanks she got for givin’ up ev’rythin’ for him. 
So they parted. She give John half of what the 
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place was worth, an’ he bought another in Stam- 
ford. An’ they’ve never spoke sence. But I know 
she’s most broke her heart over it, an’ it’s a 
shame.” ™ 

“But howin the world, Marthy,” said Mr. Gates, 
“kin you reconcile two people if they won’t be 
reconciled?” 

“That’s jest what I’m goin’ to try to find out, 
father,” said his wife, ‘‘I reely don’t know nothin’ 
about it, but it does seem-to me as if they two 
couldn’t be in the same house together, an’ at 
a Thanksgivin’ dinner, too, without thinkin’ of 
the past an’ kinder meltin’. An’ there’s the baby, 
too! I s’pose it will be kinder embarrassin’ at 
first, but if we use tact, an’ be reel keerful—”’ 

The unsuspecting brother and _ sister both 
accepted their cousin’s urgent invitation to spend 
Thanksgivin’ with her family. Poor ’Bijah's heart 
misgave him more and more as the time passed 
on. He didn’t have the heart to speak his dis- 
couraging thoughts to his troubled wife, and he 
felt that it would not be loyal to her to appear to 
blame her to Tom and Susy, so he made a frequent 
confidant of old Sorrel, the horse, to whom he 
would shake his head and say, “I never looked 
for’ard with dread to Thanksgivin’ day before, 
Sorrel, an’ I hope I never will ag’in.”’ 

On Thanksgiving eve, ’Bijah Gates and his wife 
were at the depot to meet their guests. The train 
from the east came in and deposited John and his 
pretty young wife, and his wonderful baby. Then 
the train puffed away westward. ’Bijah placed 
the three newcomers on the back seat, then they 
waited a few minutes before starting, ostensibly 
for the purposes of talking. Then the train from 
the west slid in. 

Now Mrs. Gates’s heart gave a great jump, and 
*Bijah became very nervous and uneasy. What 
would Jane say when they brought her to the 
carriage, and she saw who were there ? 

Mrs. Gates slipped away to meet Jane. ‘“ Thank 
heaven, it’s too dark for her to see! Now if the 
train’ll only start before she finds it. out! .Then 
she can’t do nothin’, but to come with us to-night, 
anyway, ’cause there isn’t another train till to- 
morrer morning.” 

This train also puffed off. Mrs. Gates began to 
feel a little shaky, as she escorted Jane to the 
earriage. What would Jane and John do? 

‘“Wall, Jane,” said Mr. Gates, heartily; “glad 
ye’vecome. Step right in on the front seat with 
Marthy andme.” Then, with a fast-beating heart, 
to let her know who was in the back seat, he 
called out, ‘‘ Now, John, ’'U take care of Jane, an’ 
leave you to take care of your wife an’ baby.” 

They felt Jane suddeniy start and then grow 
rigid, and then felt more and more sure, as the 
miserable time passed on, that she could never 
forgive them for their good-intentioned decep- 
tion. She would not speak one word on the way 
home, but sat upright and motionless. The others 
talked to “keep up appearances,” but a strange 
wall of ice seemed to have frozen up between each 
one there. 

Tom and Susy met them at the door, filled with 
mingled humor and apprehension. They were too 
young and inexperienced and thoughtless to feel 
the tragedy in the scene before them. Their 
bright, inquisitive, laughing faces filled the 
lonely, middle-aged woman’s heart with new 
bitterness. Then, when they entered the warm 
room, everybody crowded around the baby and 
John’s pretty young wife. They tried to include 
Aunt Jane in the brightness, but she kept herself 
persistently aloof. She wouldn’t even take off her 
hat and cloak, nor wait to warm her hands, but 
marching straight up to Mrs. Gates, said, ‘‘ Martha, 
please tell me which room I’m to have.’ She 
added, sternly, ‘I'll never, never forgive you, 
Martha Gates!” ; 

Poor Mrs. Gates showed her the room and left 
her. Then she went into the kitchen. ’Bijah was 
there alone. ‘Oh, Marthy, Marthy,’ he said, “I 
wouldn’t have had this happen for the world.” 

“ She’s a goin’ off on the six o’clock train in the 
mornin’,”’ half sobbed his wife, ‘‘ an’ she won’t eat 
no supper nor breakfast, an’ she says she’ll never 
forgive me. Oh, ’Bijah, I did it all for the best. 
Surely God’ll help us out. He alwuz ‘did before 
when we did the best we could. ” 

It was only about six o’clock in the evening 
when they reached home from the train. The day 
had been very mild, and the heavy snow of the 
day before had rapidly disappeared in the warm 
sunshine. Suddenly, however, a keen, fierce wind 
arose, and when John and his wife went to bed 
their panes were covered over with a thick frost 





in spite of the fire in the little stove, which on 
this night proved inadequate te keep the large 
room warm. 

John, too, was considerably annoyed at Martha 
Gates’s deception. He would have done anything 
to spare his wife the unpleasantness of this jj]. 
advised Thanksgiving gathering. 

“I hope ma’s satisfied now,” said Tom, sulkily, 
as he and his sister were getting ready to go to 
their rooms. 

“She probably is,” tittered Susy. 

“I think it’s so silly for a girl to be giggling all 
the time,”’ said Tom. 

“And I think it’s just delightful to have a dear 
brother find so much fault all the time,” said Susy. 

And even far into the night, Mrs. Gates lay 
wakeful and restless beside her sleeping husband. 
Her strong, resolute spirit was completely hum- 
bled. “Oh, dear Lord,” she whispered, “I meant 
it all for the best. Ain’t there no way to bring 
’em together? Oh make a way!” At last a feel- 
ing of sweet peace stole over her troubled senses, 
and she slept. 

She awoke very suddenly. Some one was movy- 
ing about in the kitchen. She could hear the stove 
covers rattling and other sounds, then startled 
voices. She lit a lamp, half dressed herself, and 
entered the kitchen. There were John and his 
wife, also half dressed, trying to give the baby a 
warm drink. 

Everything was confusion for a little while. 
The only thing definitely known and understood 
was that the baby was dangerously ill. 

Then ’Bijah was aroused and started off post- 
haste for the doctor. In the meantime the baby 
grew less and less able to breathe. 

The young mother was crying piteously, as she 
held the baby to her breast. John walked about 
the kitchen in a perfectly frenzied condition, and 
Martha looked on helplessly. 

Suddenly a gaunt, stiff form appeared in the 
doorway It was Jane. 

“Don’t any of you people know anything?” 
she exclaimed, vigorously. “That child’s got the 
membraneous croup. Give him to me this minute. 
Isaved a baby’s life once before the doctor came, 
and I reckon I can do it again. Martha, I want 
steam. Set the kettles on boiling and give me 
steam.”’ 

How she did fly around! She made a little bed 
some way, and raised over it a blanket tent. Then 
under cover of the blanket she slipped the spout 
of the teakettle, meanwhile ordering them to place 
the baby in the bed. Very soon the little tent was 
filled with warm, moist air, and a hot poultice was 
placed on the child’s throat. When the doctor 
came, the little one was breathing easily. Jane 
told him what had been the condition of the child 
and just what she had done, and hé said, very 
emphatically and respectfully, ‘Madam, you have 
undoubtedly saved the child’s life. I should have 
come too late.” 

He remained a short time, then left, and there 
was a deep silence amid the little company. The 
pretty young mcther went up to the stern, lonely 
old maid, put her arms: around her neck, and 
sobbed on her breast. ‘“Jane,’’ she said, ‘‘dear 
sister Jane.” 

And John? John was crying like a big baby, 
and Martha’s eyes shone, and Martha’s lips said, 
‘Qh, Lord, I thank thee!” 


Stone Lilies. 


HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 
— 

Not lilies of the field are they, but lilies of the 
rocks: beautiful forms all hidden away from sight 
in the rocks of which they have, in fact, become a 
part. 

It makes one’s head dizzy to think of it, but it is 
quite possible that some little boys and girls, who 
may live ages and ages after us, may see even our 
own beautiful wild lilies turned into stone. But 
the. stone lilies we are speaking of are not and 
never were true lilies, but were once beautiful 
sea animals which have been given a flower 
name, because they somewhat resemble the lilies 
in shape. 

Ages and ages ago the bed of the warm seas, 
that then covered so much of the whole earth, 
was a bed on which grew, like planted flowers, 
multitudes of these curious and beautiful little 
animals, which lived and increased and died, but 
seldom stirred from the place where they began 
life; for though they were animals, they had roots 
which grew fast to the stones and sand, and bod- 
ies which grew up like the stalks of plants, aud 
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many arms which waved about in the water in 
search of their food, as the branches of a plant 
wave in the wind, which branches often clustered 
together in forms resembling the lily flower. 

By and by the sand smothered them, while 
holding them upright in their places, until they 
had hardened into stone. And so they are found 
to-day stone lilies, showing still by their graceful 
forms how beautiful they must once have been, 
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A Guy Fawkes’ Coat. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 
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“Hero, Meg, unlace my boots! Run, Meg, and 
fetch my wadded slippers, and then come and 
prush out my hair; for weary as a spent hound 
am Il after my ride to town.” 

Thus spoke the imperious little lady, Olivia 
Driscoll, one chill November day in the early half 
of the present century, as she threw herself on a 
low couch and thrust out a small, shapely foot 
toward her young cousin and “poor relation,” 
Margaret Ripton. 

As Margaret gently smoothed the handsome 
girl’s bonny brown locks and listened to her peev- 
ish complaints of the muddy roads, the difficulty 
she had had in matching her embroidery silks, 
and the hubbub the village boys were making 
over their anticipated holiday on the morrcw, 
and thought, somewhat bitterly, “Ah me! How 
different everything would be if dear grandpa had 
not put off giving me Heathcote, as he always 
promised! But there, he isdead and gone. Dick 
has that, as well as all the rest of the estate, and 
there is no use in vain repinings!”’ 

Just then a hideous false face, surmounted by a 
bristling wig 
and conical pa- 
per cap, was 
quickly popped 
in at the open 
door, and a mis- 









RESCUING THE “GUY’S” COAT. 


chievous, boyish voice gaily chanted in a high 
falsetto: . 


«“ Please to remember the fifth of November, 
Gunpowder, treason and plot; 

We know no reason why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot! 

Holla, girls! holla, girls! huzza-a-a!” 
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“Oh, Stanhope, do stop that todo!” snapped 
Olivia, crossly, ‘you make my head ache. If you 
must amuse yourself with those silly, vulgar 
‘Guys,’ you might, at least, keep them out of our 
sight! For my part, I wish Guido Fawkes had 
been blown up with his own gunpowder, and his 
ashes could be left in peace, instead of rising in 
effigy to torment us every autumn.” 

“ Requiescat in pace! Hey, Livy?” returned Stan- 
hope, good-naturedly. ‘Well, my 
amiable sister, I’m afraid you won’t 
have your wish so long as there is a 
loyal English fellow who loves fun 
and bonfires. And Meg likes them, 
too, I can see by the way her eyes 
dance! Ilavn’tI made a prime body 
out of straw, Coz? Only the poor 
chap has no coat to his back, and I 
have come to beg the old blue one, 
with brass buttons that hangs up in 
your closet.” ; 

“Oh, no, Stan! not that! That was 
grandfather’s coat!” The dancing 
orbs suddenly lost their sparkle and 
grew misty, as the girl recalled the 
genial, whole-souled Squire, the 
‘Sapple of whose eye” she had been 
throughout a long, blissful decade. 

“Well, what of that, pray?” ; 
sneered Olivia. Ican’t see why you , 
should treasure the rag-tags belong- 
ing to an old man who cut you off 
without a shilling and left you to 
be a burden on other people!” 

“You know—you know he never 
meantit!” cried Meg, flushing pain- 
fully. “It was all so unexpected! 
The accident to the stage-coach, his 
being killed, and—and—” but there 
the over wrought girl broke down 
with a sob and rushed from the 
room. Then Stanhopeexclaimed: ‘No more 
of that cat-clawing, Livy! It is a shame, the 

way you treat Meggy, whois as oblig- 

F ing a little soul as ever lived, and 
Z who waits on you like a slavey.” 
Fs ’ An hour later he sought his young 

cousin with a consolation gift of 

if cheese, cakes and winter pippins, 
@ which they enjoyed together, sit- 
iy , ting quite cozily on the garret stairs. 
“Please don’t think, Meg, that I 

Y wrought you these because I had an ax 
to grind,” he said, when the cakes and 
apples had disappeared. “But I do 
want that blue coat aw- 
fully. Could’nt you just 
lend it to me for the day ? 
You see, we fellows want 
our ‘Guy’ to beat the one 
Tom Finch and his crew 
are making, and he would 
look stunning riding round 
rigged out in brass buttons 
and a ruffled shirt-front! 
The coat could be taken 
off before he goes into the 
fire.” 

“But could I depend 
upon you tosee that that 
was done?” asked Meg, 
somewhat dubiously. 

“Ay, to be sure you 
could. I promise it upon 
my word and honor. The 
fellows will do whatever 
I say.” 

“Very well, then; you 
can have it. But pray, 
pray, Stan, dear, don’t let 
any harm come to it! It 
is almost the only thing 
I have of grandpa’s and 
was the last coat he wore.” 

“Thanks, sweet Meg. 
You are a trump, and 
worth two lackadaisical 
Livys.” Then he scurried 
off to give the finishing 
touches to the holiday 
toilette of “Signore Guido Fawkes.” 

A still, gray day proved the fifth of November, 
which was entirely satisfactory to the boys of the 
small country village who, for weeks, had been 
collecting and hoarding great masses of dry 
branches and brushwood, barrels and palings, for 
the festal bonfires. They were early abroad with 
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their rival “ Guys,’”’ each fastened in a chair with 
knots and streamers of gay paper fluttering from 
his cap, topboots dangling on his flimsy straw legs, 
and bareing a dark lantern and bunch of matches. 
in his dummy hands. 

Such a jolly, noisy festival as it was, and sucb.a 
light-hearted, happy-faced set of merrymakers as 
paraded the streets and lanes, trolling out their 
rollicking song! Stanhope Driscoll, however, and 






ON THE GARRET STAIRS. 


his friends didained the old custom indulged in 
by Tom Finch and his less well-born coterie, of 
running up to passers-by, hat in hand, and beg- 
ging, “Pray remember Guy !please to remember 
Guy,” thereby gaining for themselves many a cop- 
per penny and silversixpence with which to enjoy 
a holiday treat. 

“What a funny mannerit is in which to keep 
in mind the narrow escape of King James and his 
parliament,” laughed Meg, as she watched the 
sport from her window. Soon after dark, warmly 
wrapped in hood and cloak, she stood at the gate 
when the huge bonfires began to crackle and blaze 
with a fitful, ruddy glow. 

“Our Guy Fawkes will have to meet his fate in 
his shirt-sleeves,” remarked Stanhope, and he 
was about, himself, to strip off Squire Ripton’s 
Sunday coat from the manikin when he was in- 
terrupted by a call from his chum, Harold Mason, 
who wished him to assist in setting off the fire- 
works that were to add the crowning luster to the 
occasion. Hesoon became so absorbed in the fas- 
cinating wheels and rockets, stars and tourbillons, 
that he quite forgot the hero of the day until 
startled by aloud, angry hubbub and the fright- 
ened shriek of llttle pale-faced Jack Pinney, — 
‘Oh, Driscoll, Driscoll, Tom Finch and his mean 
crowd have beaten our fellows and smugged our 
Guy ! They’ve smugged our Guy and carried him 
off to burn !” 

“The mischief, they have! That’s a pretty to- 
do! But we'll soon put a stop to it!” shouted 
Stanhope. ‘Come on, boys ! Forward to the res- 
cue!” Away he dashed, closely followed by Har- 
old and small Jack. A thought of Meg and his 
promise gave wings to his feet, though it sent his 
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heart tumbling down, down into his boots when, 
en reaching the rival bonfire, he beheld two 
“ Guys ” already tied to a stake in the midst of the 
lapping tongues of flame, and noted that one wore 
a blue coat with brass buttons. 

“There is not an instant to lose !” he muttered, 
and the Finch party, waiting with doubled fists 
ready to defend its position, fell back in mute 
wonder and amazement as the irate leader deigned 
the marauders never a glance, but sped by through 
the smoke, right into the glowing mass, and began 
tugging at the rope with which the absurd effigies 
were bound. : 

“Stanhope Driscoll, have you taken leave of 
your senses and gone stark, staring mad !” 
screamed Harold Mason, while even big Tom Finck 
attempted to pull him back. 

But naught did the lad seem to hear or feel 
until he had loosened the uncouth figure and 
borne it, all scorched and begrimed and disfig- 
ured, to the side of the road. Then, indeed, he 
gasped for breath, uttered an exclamation of pain 
and toppled over on the grass, looking so white 
that even his quondam enemies flew for water 
and little Jack howled from sheer terror. 

A plentiful shower of cold liquid, however, 
brought him up with a start, thoroughly disgusted 
at having nearly fainted away like a ‘Miss 
Nancy.” Although his feet and hands stung as if 
he had just encountered a yellow jacket’s nest, he 
eried bravely: “Hold on, fellows ! I'll be fit asa 
trivet in a moment, and don’t need drowning as 
well as roasting.” 

“I think you need a strait-jacket,” growled Har- 
eld. “The idea of risking your life in that reck- 
less fashion for a miserable old dummy that we 
were going to burn anyway.” 

“Oh, boys, no! You don’t understand,” 
said Stanhope. “It wasn’t the Guy I 
eared so much about. It was his togs; 
though I am afraid they ain’t worth a 
great deal now.” He gazed ruefully at 
two large holes burned in the skirt of 
the blue coat, and added, ‘‘ Whatever 
will Meg say?” 

But Meg — who heard all the story 
from little Jack Pinney —had not the 
heart for reproaches when the smutty, 
shame-faced lad appeared before her 
and, with sadly blistered fingers, held 
the dilapidated remains of Guy Fawkes’ 
festal garb. 

** Don’t look so doleful; accidents will 
happen!” she said cheerfully. “And 
I know you did your best. After all, I 
don’t really require anything to remem- 
ber dear grandfather by.” Still, she 
gathered up the tattered garment very 
earefully and was bearing it away, when some- 
thing slipped from betwixt the folds and fell 
upon the floor. 

“Hello, Meg! What is that?” asked Stanhope, 
picking it up. “A legal paper or I’m a numb- 
skull! For see, it is writing on parchment and 
sealed with big red seals. Where can it have 
dropped from ?” 

‘‘From between the cloth and lining of the coat, 
I verily believe,” gasped Meg. “Perhaps it was 


lost through a slit in the pocket and has lain there * 


along, long time! O, Stan, do you think it could 
have been grandpa’s, and do youdare to open it?” 

“No, but I will take it to my father. He is a 
judge and will know what to do.” 

The next morning Olivia opened her eyes in 
astonishment to see her stately, usually self- 
absorbed father draw poor, half-frightened Meg to 
his side and hear him say,—‘‘I congratulate you, 
my dear; for that paper, discovered in so curious 
a manner, was nothing less than a deed which the 
late Squire Ripton must have been to London to 
have drawn up at the time he met with the acci- 
dent that caused his death. It is a deed of gift 
giving the farm of Heathcote to you and your 
heirs forever.” 

“Hip, hip, hooray, for the mistress of Heath- 
cote!” shouted Stanhope, catching the happy girl 
round the waist and whirling herin an impromptu 
waltz across the polished floor. 

“But you could never live there by yourself,” 
said Olivia. 

“Could’nt I if my old governess, Fraulein 
Brinckman, would live with me ?” asked Meg, 
looking appealingly at her uncle. “ Well, my 
dear, we will see; we will see! Probably every- 
thing can be arranged to your satisfaction.” 

“Then Ishall spend half my holidays with you,” 
put in Stanhope. 
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“TI hope you will, and Livy, too,” replied the 
beaming maid, all past wrongs forgotten and freely 





forgiven. In her new-born happiness her only 
thought being to make others happy. 
Meleagris’s Sisters. 
MRS. A. E. C. MASKELL. 
ta 


There is no prettier bird to have on the farm 
than the guinea fowl, and its cheerful cry of 
“buckwheat” or “come back” has put new hope 
and courage into many a farm occupant’s heart. 
And then the guinea fowl when tamed can be the 
most gentle and affectionate of creatures. Much 
love has been displayed by guineas toward the 
animals by which they were surrounded. On a 
certain farm, three guineas roosted nightly upon 
the topmost branches of a pear tree, and there 
seemed to be a perfect understanding between 
them and the house-dog, for they acted as senti- 
nels, and the dog only waited for them to give 
the faintest notes of alarm when he would go off 
into a perfect furore of barks—enough to arouse 
the whole neighborhood. The dog has wagged his 
tail and looked up to his wise friends in the 
moonlight a3 if expecting a word of approval for 
obeying their orders. But the greatest story is 
that a certain guinea called out ‘* Come back ”’ so 
effectively that the house-dog obeyed. 

The egg of the guinea fowl is speckled and 
smaller than a common fowl’s, but is more deli- 
cious in taste and much more easily preserved, 
since the shell isso hard. The flesh of this fowl is 


dark, but good for food. However, since reading 
the pretty legend connected with them, I believe I 
could never bear to taste of one again. 
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MELEAGRIS’S SISTERS. 


This bird is a native of Africa and was called by 
the ancients Meleagris, because the sisters of Mel- 
eagris, through some enchantment, were turned 
into guineas or birds whose feathers were sprink- 
led with the tears they shed at his death. Thus 
the myth accounts for their being speckled, and 
that the enchantment was not quite complete as 
the two words ‘come back” they are still echoing 
after the dear brother they loved so well. 

Sometimes a guinea or two will disappear from 
a flock and no one knows what has become of him. 
The truth is that guineas go in pairs, and so, when 
there are more males than females, the odd ones 
fly off hunting up mates, sometimes such a long 
distance that they never return to their old 
haunts again. 

They are very shy in laying their eggs, it being 
almost impossible to trace them to their nests. 
They will stick up their tiny heads upon the 
faintest sound, and if they see a person at ever so 
long a distance away, will skulk in the grass until 
lost to view, and one wonders if the sight of the 
guinea were not all adelusion. . 





American Soubriquets. 
— — 

The good people of Maine are by no means sly, 
and yet are nicknamed Foxes; probably on ac- 
count of the lumber trade employing so many in 
the pine forests. Those of Maryland are known 
as Craw-thumpers; of Michigan, Wolverines, from 
the horde of those animals abounding there; Min- 
nesota, Gophers; Mississippi, Tadpoles; Missouri, 
Pukes; Nebraska, Bug-eaters; Nevada, Sage hens; 
New Hampshire, Granite boys; New Jersey, Blues 
or Clam catchers; New York, Knickerbockers 
(although this is chiefly confined to those of Hol- 





land descent); and North Carolina—which pro- 
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duces and exports immense quantities of turpen- 
tine—Tar boilers and Tuckoes. 

So, also, the inhabitants of Ohio bear the name 
of Buckeyes, from the buckeye tree that there 
flourishes in great profusion; those of Oregon are 
known as Wet-feet and Hard-cases; of Pennsyl- 
vania, Pennanites and Leather-heads; Rhode Is- 
land, Gun-flints; South Carolina, Weasels; Ten- 
nessee, Whelps; Texas, Beef-heads; Vermont, 
Green Mountain boys; Virginia, Beadies; and 
Wisconsin, Badgers. 
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Thanksgiving Remembrances. 
i 
It all began by Aunt Mandy asking Uncle Josh- 
ua, on Thanksgiving eve, what she should have 
for dinner on the morrow. 

“Don’t see why we should hev anything differ- 
ent from any day,” said Uncle Joshua. It must 
be owned that he was feeling a little * down,” and 
not in a very thankful mood. 

“Why, Joshuy, it’s Tnanksgivin’,” said Aunt 
Mandy, reprovingly. 

“Wall, all I kan say is, then, that we ain’t no 
cause to celebrate.” 

“Joshuy Thornton,” cried Aunt Mandy, “you 
ain’t no call to talk like that jest because crops 
didn’t turn out good on account of drouth, an’ 
because old Brindle got killed. I guess if you wuz 
laid up for months like Sam Higgins, or I wuz took 
away, or our house should burn down, you’d think 
that bein’ dis’pointed in crops wa’nt nothin’. Now 
I've been thinkin’ on’t, an’ I’ve a good mind to 
hev the Higgins children over here to dinner, an’ 
send somethin’ to the old folks. It kinder seems 
to me that we’d ought to do somethin’ for some- 
body in remembrance of the things 
that’s been done to us.” 

“Now , Mandy, I should reely like to 
know what help we’ve ever had. I tell 
you, I’ve had to dig hard for the little 
I’ve got. Nobody’s ever died an’ left 
us any money, or give us any to help 
us outin our hard pinches. We've jest 
had to hustle for ourselves. Let other 
people do the same.”’ 

‘* But money ain’t the only way to help 
people,” said Aunt Mandy. “I wonder 
where you'd be to-day if John Ellis 
didn’t git you away from old Farmer 
Jewett when you wuz a bound boy, an’ 
took you home with him, an’ treated 
you like a father ?” 

“Gosh, that wuz the makin’ of me,” 
said Uncle Joshua, softening. 

“ Of course it wuz. But you ain’t never 
done nothin’ in remembrance of it yet.” 

“T know it,” said Uncle Joshua. ‘An’, come to 
think on’t, there was Abner Wilson, who used to 
set up with me nights when I had that long spell 
of sickness, so’s you could git some rest, an’ 
wouldn’t take no pay.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Mandy, approvingly, ‘an’ at 
the time of the freshet, five year ago, Abe Turner 
an’ John Griswold turned in an’ helped you set 
over your corn that the water had lain low. They 
worked hard an’ wouldn’t take no pay for it, an’ 
you ain’t never done nothin’ in remembrance of 
that yet, cither.”’ 

“Say, Mandy,” said Uncle Joshua, with an em- 
phasis that seemed quite unnecessary under the 
circumstances, ‘you jest git up the nicest dinner 
to-morrer that you kin possibly do, an’ we’ll give 
those Higgins youngones jest the best time they 
ever had; an’ I'll git the biggest basket on the 
farm to fix up old Sam an’ his wife. Reckon it’s 
about time I paid up some of the debts I thought I 
didn’t owe, an’ this seems to be erbout the only 
way to do it.” 





Partners. 


Jim is a negro boy of about 12. years of age, as 
broad almost as long, and one of those people who 
assumes large quantities of knowledge with a cer- 
tain pompous and self-conceited air. The gentle- 
man with whom Jim lived would laughingly 
exclaim (sometimes when Jim had displayed 
much “bossiness” to his other employes), ‘Oh, 
Jim is my ‘ partner,’ and he is only taking a part- 
ner’s place.” And Jim was too ready and willing 
to assume the position, especially when Mr. B. was 
out of hearing. He was helping to unload the corn 
one day with some hands, and some of the corn 
would fallon the ground. Jim ordered them “to 
put the corn in the house and not on the ground,” 
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when one of the men said, ‘“ Look here, Jim, you 
got too much mouth! What you got to do wid de 
corn? You attend to y’r business and stop y’r 
ordering us!”? To which Jim immediately replied, 
“Lis got a heap to do with it, I let you know, for 
ain’t I and Mr. B. partners ? and you just stop 
dropping that corn, sir.” 


Her Tdea of It. 


Lena and Agnes were sisters who were attend- 
ing the grammar school. Their father thought it 
was about time to find out their ideas in regard to 
their future. ‘ What do you think you would like 
to be, Lena?” he asked. ‘“ Well,” said Lena, “I 
want to be a teacher in some high school or insti- 
tute.” He asked the same question of Agnes. A 
dejected expression settled on the girl’s features. 
“I don’t see any use in being anything,” she said, 
hopelessly. ‘Just as soon as you begin to amount 
to anything, some man will up along and marry 
you.” 








The Profit of Defeat. 


George Ebers tells, in his “ Uarda,” of a surgeon 
priest of Thebes who was prevented, by a stam- 
mering tongue, from reciting the Egyptian litanies 
in the temple. This circumstance was greatly 
lamented by himself and by his parents, but it 
turned out to his advantage, in 
that he studied while others 
recited, and that he became a 
scholar in lines of knowledge 





OUR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Mumbel-Dumbel Dob. 


CORA STUART WHEELER. 
—> 


ro do you know the story 

Of Mumbel-Dumbel Dob, 

Who slept up in the chimney 
And danced about the hob ? 

An imp as red as flannel, 
Who roosted on the roast, 

And when young Betty turned it 
Clung grinning to his post. 


Mumbel-Dumbel Dob, he was 
A horrid little thief, 

And such a greedy fellow that 
At last he came to grief. 

Poor Betty could not see him, though 
He sucked the meat so dry 

That Mistress Drury scolded well 
Till Betty ’gan to cry. 


When Mistress Drury said to her: 
‘Your fire’s much too low ! ; 
You quite forgot, you thoughtless girl 

To baste the meat, I know !” 
Then Betty, out of patience, hung 
A fat goose on the crane, 
And piled on straw and fagots 
Till upward roared the flame. 


She whirled the bird and basted it, 
While blazed the fire hot, 








perfectly sure that to put a fly into her pretty 
pink ear would be wrong, very, very wrong. But 
it would be such a- delightfully new way of being 
naughty ! She could not remember of ever hav- 
ing heard of a litle girl with a fly in her ear. 
“Just as likely Pll be punished for it, and may 
be put to bed;, but all the same I’m going to do it; 
so there!” The next moment in went the strug- 
gling fly. Kit gave a queer little shiver as she felt 
the strange sensation caused by the little feet, but 
as the fly went further in; and began to buzz, the 
sound was so loud and confusing that Kit gave a 
nervous scream, which brought her mother run- 
ning in from the next room to see what was the 
matter. 

“Why, Kitty dear, what is it?’ she asked anx- 
iously, seeing Kit standing in the middle of the 
floor, a frightened look in her eyes, and the tears 
running down her cheeks. “A fly in your ear!” 
as the little girl sobbed out the explanation. 
“ Jane,” to the maid who had come into the room, 
“run for the doctor, and ask him to come as soon 
as he possibly can.” 

“What for, Mamma ?” asked Kit anxiously. 

“To take this naughty fly out before it injures 
your ear,” answered her mother. 

“Will he hurt?” asked Kit, looking frightened. 

“Tam afraid that he will. Mother is very sorry 
for her little girl, but the fly must come ont.” 

And it did hurt dreadfully; and 
when it was all over, and Kit 
lay in her mother’s arms, she 
sobbed out: “ Oh! I never s’posed 
it would hurt so to get him out, 











that, but for this, he would never 
have given attention to; fer it 
often happens that ‘apparent 
superiority does us damage, and 
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or I would’nt ever have put 
him in.” 

“Why, Kitty!” cried her - 
mother, ‘do you mean to say that 





that from apparent defect springs 
the sowing of our life.” 

“What good,” Washington 
might have asked, “can result 
from this terrible winter at Val- 


you put the fly in your own ear?” 

“Yes’m,” answered Kit, “I did, 
*cause I wanted to be bad, and I 
didn’t care, not much, if you put 
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ley Forge?” Yet it was there, 
under the skillful care of Baron 
Steuben, that the army received 
its first military training, and 
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me to bed, for I was some tired.” 

“Then,” said mamma decid- 
edly, “I am very glad that you 
were hurt, for it will help you to 








came forth stronger in organi- 
zation and bolder in spirit than 
ever before. In 1849, Mr. Lincoln 
was anxious to get the place of 


remember how very naughty you 
have been in not listening to the 
little voice which told you not 
to put the flyin yourear. As you 





Commissioner of the general land 
office. Hon. John Defrees came to 
Washington to get it forhim. He 
would probably have been suc- 
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say, yourself, going to bed would 
not have been much of a 
punishment.” 

‘But the doctor was a dreadful, 
terrible punishment; shall you 





cessful if he had reached Wash- 
ington a few days earlier. He 
found it already disposed of. Mr. 
Lincoln was greatly disappointed, 
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have to put me to bed, beside, 
Mamma ?” 

“If you think that the pain 
was hard enough to teach you to 
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Success then would probably 
have lost him the Presidency and 
immortal fame. 

Hans Christian Andersen, when 
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listen to the little voice the next 
time, I do not think that I shall,” 
said her mother. , 

** Plenty hard enough, Mamma,” 











a boy, had a beautiful voice, but 
after a year of training he 
took cold, lost his voice, and 
was advised to go home and 
learn a trade. Agonized with the 
loss of the prospect of being a 
fine singer, he was crushed to 
theearth. Yet precisely amid this great unhappi- 
ness lay the stepping stone to his fame asa writer 
of charming stories for children. 


es 
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Lightning, Thunder, and Snow. 
—>—— 

One night last winter a fearful snow storm, 
almost a blizzard, raged over a great part of the 
Middle and New England States. The wind was 
exceedingly high, and blew the snow before it 
like great white blankets. All at once, in the very 
midst of the storm, there came avivid flash of 
lightning, almost immediately followed by a peal 
of rattling thunder. : 

This was considered a very wonderful thing, 
and all the papers had paragraphs about it. But 
there are parts of the world in which it is deemed 
impossible to have a snow storm unaccompanied 
by thunder and lightning. 

In the Chilian Cordillaras a snow storm is more 
to be dreaded than aught else, but no matter how 
many, or how dark the clouds may be, the experi- 
enced traveler there does not feel frightened 
unless the clouds bring lightning and thunder. It 
is not these which he fears, but the snow which is 
almost sure to come either at the same time or 
very quickly. 
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DIAGRAM OF DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


And everywhere its gleaming tongues 
Licked eagerly eaeh spot. 

When Mumbel-Dumbel smelled the feast 
And down the chimney flew, 

The angry flames received and ate 
Him up with small ado. 


Kit’s Punishment. 
[A True Story.] 
ANNIE L. HANNAH. 
— > 

Kit stood by the library window looking very 
cross indeed. She was having what is called “a 
bad day.” 

As she stood there scowling out of the window, 
her attention was suddenly attracted by a fly 
which was bumping violently against the glass. 

“You'd better stop that,” said Kit crossly, “or 
you'll have a headache, and then your mother ’Il 
put your feet in mustard water, and put you to 
bed; and it will serve you just right, too!” O, 
naughty, cross, litthe Kit ! 

‘Dear me! what a noise and fuss you do make;” 
she went on presently. And no wonder, for she 
had taken the fly between her thumb and finger 
and was holding it to herear. “If you make such 
a noise out here, I wonder how you would sound 
inside? I just b’lieve I'll try!” Now Kit was 





said Kit, earnestly; and it was, 
for the memory of it helped her 
to listen to the little voice many 
times after. 

And not only would she listen 
to it when she heard it. Some. 
times when a little playmate would ask her to 
leave the yard to play, or not to tell her mother 
about something, Kit would stop and say, “ Wait 
till I hear what the little voice says, for the little 
voice is always right.” 





Our Puzzler’s Corner. 


The puzzle on this page is a compound diamond. 
It is composed of fivecomplete diamonds, but some 
of the letters are employed in the formation of 
more than one of the diamonds, as will be seen 
in the diagram. Send in your answers in the 
form of the printed diagram, and remember 
that the neatness of your answefs will help in 
deciding the prize winners. The answers must be 
received not later than Dee. 1, and should be 
addressed ‘Puzzle Editor, AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, 52-54 Lafayette Place, New York.” The 
prizes will consist of $3, $2, a year’s subscription 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, “The Law 
Without Lawyers” (a book), and a fruit and veg- 
etable press. 

lisaletter. 2to3is an order to keep still. 4to 
5is distended. 6to7isa children’s game. 8 is a 
letter. 9 to 10 is accomplished. 11 to 12is a thin 
piece of turf. 13 to 14 is a kind of vessel. 15isa 
letter. 16 is a letter. 17to18 isa basket. 5 to 19 
is to depress. 20 to 21is dusky. 22 is a letter. 23 to 
24 is a Latin word meaning twice. 12 to Bisa 
foreign coin. 26 to 27is tosink down. 28is a letter. 
5isaletter. 7to20 is to walkabout. 8to22isa 
name given to Roman slaves. 10 to 23 is a term in 
angling. 12 is a letter. 
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Agricultural Conditions in Germany. 
The agrarian party in Germany has acquired 


considerable importance during the past few 
months, for political reasons, though within 
twenty years agricultural conditions have varied 
extesively. The uncertainty of the seasons, 
owing to a rigorous climate, combined with the 
poorer quality of much of the land, has induced 
many of the more intelligent farmers either to 
emigrate or seek the cities. Extra taxation, 
together with lower prices for farm products, has 
also tended to make agriculture unprofitable, and 
the draft of young men for military purposes 
is largely derived from the country sections. 
These young soldiers do not care, as a general 
thing, to return to farm life at the expiration of 
their term of service. Not only has the condition 
of German agriculturists deteriorated, but the 
German Empire no longer produces enough of 
both animal and vegetable supplies for its own 
consumption, imports growing larger every year. 
According to the last census, there was a total 
farm population of 19,250,000, about 42 per cent. of 
the inhabitants, and now their number is esti- 
mated at 21,000,000 persons. 

Market gardening is very largely carried on 
close to the large cities, the cultivated fields being 
separated only from the highways by a small 
drain and a row of fruit trees, which are common 
property. There are no fences, the boundaries 
of the different farms being distinguished by 
blocks of white stone, placed at right angles at 
their corners. Outside of market gardening, the 
most important crops grown in Germany are 
sugar beets, cereals and potatoes. Though the 
area planted to sugar beets is the smallest, yet the 
value of the crop is the largest, and it gives 
employment to more labor. Its cost of cultivation 
is also large, owing to the heavy manuring needed, 
but this reacts to the benefit of the cereal crops 
that are planted on the same land during the two 
years following a beet harvest. 

The quite recent reciprocal arrangements made 
between France and Russia, which modify the 
duties upon imports from one country to the 
other, has just caused the German government to 
advance its duties upon Russian grains imported 
into the Empire to an almost prohibitory point. 
This will be of considerable importance to Russia, 
because Germany has been buying from Russia 
alone fully seventy-five per cent. of its total 
imports of cereals. 

New commetcial treaties were formed by Ger- 
many last year with Austria, Hungary, Italy, 
Switzerland and Holland, for a period of twelve 
years each, so that both agricultural and manu- 
facturing relations might improve. The result 
from the first year with Austria is that that coun- 
try has increased its shipments of hogs to Ger- 
many by nearly 200 per cent., and the high price 
of pork has been checked, the average price of 
hogs in Germany being over $30 in 1890. As pork is 
of universal consumption, an average price of 
nineteen cents per pound was a hardship upon 
the people. When the importation of American 
pork was prohibited, the German farmers enjoyed 
the benefit of these high prices, but now the use 
of American pork, together with the heavy 
receipts from Austria, has, in the interests of the 
consumers, proved to be a severe blow to the 
farmers, who are already overburdened with tax- 
ation, that will probably be increased rather than 
diminished in providing for the increased army. 

M. F. B. LAND, Berlin, Germany. 
—— 


Mountain Oxen in the South. 


In some of the mountain districts of-North Geor- 
gia, oxen seem to be omnipresent. They take the 
mountaineer and his family to church or “ brush 
meeting ;’’ they drag the load of wood or cabbage 
to the nearest market town, and they plow the 
fields. In other parts of the country I have seen as 
many as three or four yoke of oxen to a team, 
guided by the voice and whip alone, but here in 
Georgia, reins are used, and for reins the moun- 
taineers make use of lengths of rope, tied to the 





oxen’s horns. One day, on a lonely road, I caught 
sight of an ox team a distance ahead of us, and then 
a succession of bends in the road hid the wagon 
andthe oxen from view. Wedrove briskly on fora 
while, and then began to wonder where the oxen 
had gone; there had been no cross-road leading 
off, there had been no wagon road into a field: it 
seemed as if they must surely have gone through 
some hole in the ground. But at length we saw 
them, and still ahead of us. The explanation was 
that the oxen were actually trotting, and trotting 
well. Peculiar objects they were, and yet by no 
means ungraceful. Their great heads swayed not 
so much as they would if they had been only 
walking, while their legs moved only from the 
knees downward. The motion was so different 
from that of horses that the effect was very odd. 
I was told that once in a while a yoke of oxen run 
away, and, after having seen this yoke trot so 
well, I can without difficulty believe the story. 
ROBERT SHACKLETON, JR., Union Co., Ga. 
—>_ 


The Season’s Round-up in Michigan. 


Hay is an immense crop in Michigan, the largest 
ever known, and as it was secured in fine condi- 
tion, and the price is good, it will be a great help 
to the farmers this year, when wheat is so cheap. 
The crop is better than the average over the entire 
State. Wheat yielded fairly well and is of good 
quality, but the low price has induced some farm- 
ers to feed rather than to sell it. To hold for bet- 
ter prices, or to feed it to hogs and other stock, is a 
question which is being debated among farmers: 
Oats, barley and rye are about an average crop, 
with the former, perhaps, somewhat below the 
standard. Beans were badly injured by dry 
weather. Small vines and pods are the rule. 
Some fields will not give half an average yield per 
acre. This is a great disappointment, as the crop 
was relied upon as a cash crop to take the place of 
wheat in many cases. There are twenty acres of 
beans planted in this State, where there was one 
acre five years ago,and until the present season, 
they have been a very satisfactory crop. Early po- 
tatoes yielded fairly wéll, and were sold at prices 
ranging from eighty cents in July to sixty cents 
at present. There is no State producing a larger 
potato crop than Michigan, and the yield here 
influences prices considerably. Some farmers 
here raise from 4,000 to 10,000 bushels every year. 
In some portions of the State, farm after farm is 
planted to potatoes entirely. Burbanks are raised 
for the main crop. 

Nota very large acreage of wheat has been sown, 
as the ground was too hard and dry to be plowed 
without a great deal of work. A certain amount 
must be put in on account of the grass seeding, as 
nearly every one prefers to seed timothy with 
wheat. Clover did not make any second growth 
to speak of. Worms at the roots and mites in the 
heads nearly killed it out. Not one farm in a 
dozen raised its own seed for sowing another 
year. Clover is surely doomed unless its present 
insect foes can be successfully combated. The 
growth is less and less every year, and the diffi- 
culty of securing a good “catch” greater. 

Grapes and peaches were the principal fruits this 
year, as apples were a complete failure. 

E. E. ROCKWOOD, Genesee Co., Mich. 
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Cattle Breeding in Texas. 


The cattle breeders of the Lone Star State, have 
taken new life since the protracted season of low 
prices for cattle and the severe drouth of last year, 
The present seems to be a new era of development 
and prosperity ; there is a large immigration. The 
great cattle pastures are being divided into farms. 
A number of oil mills are being erected in several 
sections of the State, to convert cotton seed into 
oil, and furnishing much feed for cattle. Numbers 
of poor cattle may be seen on the vast prairies, 
which live on the dried grasses. But on the 
ranches the eye is greeted with the sleek, fat 
beeves at the many troughs scattered about for 
their feed, with an abundant supply of cotton-seed 
meal and hulls. The Texas Cattle Association 
represents many thousand head of Texas beef and 
stock cattle, and encourages the Texas beef indus- 
try. Texas, at this time,can supply the demand 
for fat beef all the year around. Some of the 
large ranches that cover many miles are yet to be 
seen, such as the Matador Land and Cattle Com- 
pany of Matador, Texas, Murdo, MacKengil, Mona- 
ger, and The Espuela Land and Cattle Co. of Espu- 
ela, Texas, Fred. Horbrugh, manager. Boston 
capitalists have entered into agreement with the 





Texas Cattle Association to take charge of the- 
packing house at Fort Worth, and to increase its 
capacity to 1,000 headof cattle and 5,000 sheep and 
hogs per day. The stock of Texas at this time ig 
greatly improved, with all the good breeds, such 
as the Shorthorn, Hereford and others. The long 
horn is a thing of the past. 
W. L. MOORE, Denton Co., Texas. 
¥ andi 
From Cotton Seed to Cotton. 


After the cotton plant is above ground, and the 
farmers have secured a good stand, they com- 
mence chopping out with hoes the greater portion, 
leaving only two or three stalks standing in each 
hill. This is always done when the cotton is very 
young. Sometimes, owing to cool nights, drouth, 
or other causes, all the seeds have failed to come 
up, in which case replanting must immediately be 
done. Since the cotton-seed oil mills have been 
so generally established throughout the cotton 
planting districts, the temptation to dispose of 
surplus seed at such excellent prices as often pre- 
vail, if not resisted, frequently places the smaller 
farmers in great straits for seed for replanting 
purposes. Often their neighbors are experiencing 
similar embarrassment, and the unfortunate 
planter has to bring the required seed from a 
great distance, and pay a very high price for the 
quantity he needs. The hoeing is chiefly done by 
the women and children, the men being at the 
plow. There is a great difference between the 
degree of efficiency in hoe hands, some being very 
expert and chopping out a designated task with 
accuracy and dispatch, while others, apparently 
quite as strong and able, do their work in a sloy- 
enly manner. When the crop has commenced to 
grow well, and the ever-springing grass is flour- 
ishing with equal vigor, a thoroughly good hoe- 
hand can always command a good price, and her 
services are much appreciated. The women tuck 
up their skirts almost to the knees, in a huge roll. 
about their waists by means of a stout string drawn 
tightly around the form, bare their strong, dark 
arms, and work with a will “fighting grass.” 
They are out in the fields as early as possible, for 
it grows hot as soon as the sun rises, and a half 
acre of ground is hoed before noon. One woman 
of my acquaintance is the mother of ten children, 
all but the three youngest being able to work, and 
she boasts how much cotton she can make without 
hiring any help. 

A field of luxuriant cotton in bloom is a pretty 
sight. The blossoms are large, hibiscus shaped, 
of a clear cream white, with a beautiful center. 
The first day that the cotton blossom appears, it 
is cream, the second it wilt be found to have 
changed color, being more pink in hue, the close 
of a third day finds it a deep rose, and thus it 
keeps deepening into all the tints of purple until 
finally it withers and drops off, discoloring what 
is called the “form.” This is, in reality, the three 
green oblong-shaped leaves or sepals, which in- 
closed the blossoms. In the heart of these tiny 
green “forms,” which have closed their fringed 
edges together so closely since the moment the 
flower fell, is the wonderful little cotton “boll,” 
which contains within its hard, nut-like enclosure- 
the pulp which is to develop into the snowy fiber 
of so much importance to the world. By the last 
of August the tufts of downy white will be seen 
to dot the green fields. Cotton is essentially 2 
sun-plant. As the sun begins to sink in the west 
the leaves of the plants seem to droop, and when 
the twilight comes it finds all the leaves demurely 
turned down. Under the orchard tree is a favor- 
ite place for the pin-money cotton patches, which 
are often worked faithfully, for they mean yards 
of bright calico or longed-for strings of beads and 
gay ribbons to the possessors, whose innocent 
hearts will rejoice at the unwonted finery. The 
negroes and cotton alike, bask in the warmth an@d 
sunshine of the Southland. 

OLIVE F. GuNBY, Orangeburgh Co., S. C- 
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The Uncompahgre Valley. 


The beet growing country in the Uncompahgre 
Valley seems superior to any yet tried. A great 
number of tests were made last year,,and the beets’ 
yielded an extraordinary amount of saccharine 
matter. This year there were many acres under 
cultivation, and the result was a very large yield- 
Without a doubt, this is a most excellent point for 
asugar factory. The present is a most favorable 
time for locating it, as, the country being news. 
nearly all our farmers are distressed by the hard. 
times, and the land for raising beets can be 
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bought cheap. There is a good opening for a 
creamery here just now. Parties with a capital 
of five or six thousand dollars can do a profitable 
business. P. B. MORREL, Montrose Co., Col. 
— 
Haymaking in Norway. 

The southern point of Norway is Cape Lin- 
desnes, on degree 58 North latitude, and the north- 
ern point is North Cape on degree 71}, which indi- 
eates a distance equal to that between New York 
and the Florida Keyes. The Western frontier is the 
North Sea and the Arctic Ocean, defended against 
the fury of the storms and waves by thousands of 
isles. The eastern is Sweden. The southern half of 
the country has a breadth of about eight degrees 
and the northern varies between one-half and 





often very severe. In the fertile mountain val- 
leys which lie between the snow-patclhed moun- 
tain tops, are many fields of coarse hay, which 
grow rapidly during the short summer. On ac- 
count of the frequent fogs and rains it is difficult 
to cure this forage properly. Hence, tall fences 
of poles, like the old-fashioned grapevine trellises 
are built and the hay is fastened on these poles to 
dry. The long grass stalks hang down so as to 
completely shed the rain from the very narrow 
rick. Onthe bright days the whole family turns 
out to cut and stack the hay as soon as possible. 
Often the hay is carried some distance on the 
back, but it may be hauled ona rough sled by a 
single horse. In the summer time the cattle, 
sheep and goats feed high up the mountain sides, 





has its own system of taxation besides the generaFk 
Imperial taxes, Which vary in character in differ- 
ent parts of the country. There are land taxes,, 
house taxes, window taxes and property taxes. 
There are also taxes paid to the communsg, to the 
province and to the kingdom. There are the 
taxes on the growing crops, as in the case of beets 
and tobacco, and there are taxes on the produce 
as sold to the consumer, as in the case of sugar, 
beer and spirits. In the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
with an area of 5,691 square miles and a population 
of 2,000,000 persons, agricultural pursuits prepon- 
derate. There is an absence of large cities, and 
the majority of the people are engaged in rearing 
cattle, sheep, pigs and goats, besides growing a 


' certain quantity of wheat, barley, potatoes, flax, 








three degrees. The area is 121,740 square miles, of 
which 71 per cent. are unproductive, 24 per cent. 
are in forests, and only five per cent. are arable. 
The population is nearly two millions. The south- 
ern part is divided by a mountain ridge partly 
covered by perpetual snow; and here is the high- 
est mountain in Norway, Galdhopiggen, 8,300 feet. 
The eastern part of this terrace is the most fer- 
tile. There agriculture is carried on with success; 
the soil is rich; the climate dry and warm in sum- 
mer, and yet it happens that early frosts spoil the 
crops. All kinds of agricultural implements are 
used. Every county has an agricultural school, 
and one high school, where experiments are prac- 
ticed and teachers are educated. All the common 
kinds of roots, wheat, rye and barley, as well as 
all kinds of general garden fruits succeed well. 
The principal forests are here, and there are many 
mills to improve the materials. The winters are 








and descend as the winter comes on. Even then 
the winter forage is eked out by browsing on the 
clear days. [The accompanying illustration shows 
a haymaking scene in Norway. The women are 
tossing the hay that it may dry before being 
placed on the pole fence which is seen in the dis- 
tance, just in front of an unmown meadow of 
tall grass. The men are hauling and stacking the 
half-cured hay, which will later be carried to the 
winter barns]. 
W. D. KROHN, Bergen, Norway. 
ee, 


Farm Taxes in Germany. 


The methods of taxation in Germany are very 
different from those in existence in the United 
States, and are both more complicated and more 
cumulative. Each of the numerous independent 
kingdoms, that go to form the German Empire, 








A NORWEGIAN 'HAYING SCENE. 


. hemp, hops, beets, beans, rye and tobacco in the 
fertile valleys. The yield of rye and barley is 
above the average for all Germany, that of oats 
and wheat is close up to the average, while that of 
sugar beets is in excess. The valuation of the land 
for taxation purposes is double that of the build- 
ings. In this Grand Duchy of Baden the “total 
direct local taxation amounts to $3.75 per head of 
the population. Added to Imperial taxes, the 
total is rather more than $9 per head per annam, 
which is equal to two weeks’ earnings from those 
who make the best average wages. According to: 
the area of the whole territory referred to, this 
taxation. amounts to very nearly $5 per acre of 
land, including the 80 per cent. of mountainous 
land and the celebrated Black Forest. What 
would American farmers think of an annual tax- 
ation of five dollars upon every acre of their land? 

L. BucH, Baden, Germany. 
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Pickling Fruits and Vegetables.— W. Meech, 
Laurens Co.,8.C.: Preserving by pickling is done 
in two ways. The first method makes the deli- 
cious sweet pickles of a very large class of fruits, 
and the second way makes the equally good sour 
pickles. Excellent sweet pickles are made by 
first preparing the fruit as for preserves, then 
cooking tender in water, after which it is well 
drained; then it is slowly cooked for five minutes 
in a syrup made of a pint of good vinegar to four 
pounds of sugar for each seven pounds of fruit. 
The spiced fruits Of various sorts are only sweet 
jpickles, flavored with a combination of spices, 
such as cinnamon, allspice, mace and cloves, to 
suit one’s taste. These spices are usually put in 

* small bags, so as not to spoil the clearness of the 
» syrup, While imparting their flavors to the fruit. 





Woolen Garments for Farmers.—J. Hansen, 

Iowa Co., Wis.: There is, perhaps, no other voca- 
tion calling for, and actually compelling, a man to 
endure as great a variety of weather and exposure 
to the elements as that of farming. It includes 
all kinds of work, from riding on a load of hay in 
the sweltering heat of summer to that of digging 
emnderdrains during the inclement seasons of 
espring and autumn. The health of these workers 
‘depends very much upon the suitableness of the 
garments worn. Speaking ina general way, there 
is, perhaps, nothing so cheap, serviceable and 
health guarding as garments into which wool is 
Aargely or wholly woven. The outer garments 
wmay be of cotton, to keep out the winds, but the 
inner ones should be of wool, for the protection 
-offered is far greater. People usually wear woolen 
vunder-garments, changing to those of a lighter 
“weight as warm weather approaches. Robed in 
-~woolen under-garments, a heavy perspiration is 
-absorbed and evaporated, and without the usually 
seold, clammy, disagreeabie sensation to the skin 
_produced when wearing cotton garments. 





‘Keeping a Few Hens.—F. E. Stover, Champaign 
‘Co., lll.: Residents of villages and suburban dis- 
tricts who have land in the rear of the house should 
arrange to keep a few hens. The feed necessary to 
purchase for their use would be a small item, as 
there would be enough vegetables and scraps 
from the table to nearly keep six or eight hens, 
and certainly a bushel of corn per month would 
supply the deficiency in most cases. It is far bet- 
‘ter to utilize the table refuse in this manner than 
throw it out to decay and contaminate the atmos- 
phere during the warm season, or to throw the 
garbage in filthy piles during the winter. It is 
“more profitable to keep a few hens than to feed 
the meat and like food to two or three cats, ora 


dazy dog. Do not keep the hens beyond their’ 


ttime of usefulness. If they have laid well all 
summer, they usually should be disposed of in the 
autumn, replacing them with very early pullets, 
which, if fed properly, will commence laying by 
November. Often a neighbor would gladly give 
you the refuse of the kitchen, and the keeping of 
a few hens will not only prove profitable, but 
their care is to many a housewife a source of much 
enjoyable recreation and pleasure. 





Clean Stables. — M. Sprink, Winneshiek Co., 
owa: Horse stables should be thoroughly cleaned 
out at least every morning and night. If done 
-also at the noon feeding, so much the better. 
Whether they have a wooden or earth floor, the 
semi-daily operation of cleaning should be per- 
formed. The cow stable should positively be 
cleaned previous to each milking, and when cattle 
or colts run in a loose stall, twice a day the excre- 
ment should be removed. As a matter of econemy 
as well as cleanliness, all bedding in good condi- 
tion should in the morning be thoroughly shaken 
‘up and thrown loosely into an unoccupied stall, 
‘for use the following night. The common practice 
«of packing away under each manger is an un- 
Yhealthy one, as the horse is compelled to breathe 
the strong fumes arising therefrom. Proper care 
should be observed that the urine passes readily 
ahrough the floor, if a wooden one, or is taken up 





by absorbents if the floor be of earth or similar 


material. Instead of daily cleaning the pen occu- 
pied by sheep, plenty of straw or other litter 
should be daily added, and once & week scatter 2 
bushel of plaster or gypsum over the surface to 
every fifty sheep. This will not only sweeten the 
atmosphere, but adds greatly to the value of the 
fertilizer by absorbing the ammonia. 





Feeding Oat Straw.—John W. Hammerslough, 
Prince Edward Co., Va.: Of all the small-grain 
crops, the oat receives the least considerate atten- 
tion from the hands of the farmer. The reason 
for this, no doubt, is the low price obtained for the 
grain, also that a large per cent. of it is fed on the 
farm. It is the last of the small grains to ripen 
and is too often allowed to stand until over ripe. 
When in this condition much loss results in the 
cutting and the handling before it is stored away 
in the barn or stack. The oat straw is succulent 
and contains a vast amount of moisture, and if 
eut before fully ripe, and allowed to remain in the 
field, in cock or bundle, until cured out, the imma- 
ture kernels will have absorbed enough from the 
stalk to quite fully ripen them. The straw is val- 
uable for feeding purposes, and is in the best 
possible cohdition when cut as stated. Should the 
grain be over ripe, cut early in the day, and do 
not handle when dry and crisp. If put in bundles 
and shocks, they should be capped with one or 
two bundles, for when wet they are very difficult 
to cure properly for feeding. 





Hauling Tile.—R. C. Brown, Sangamon Co., II1.: 
In using tile, take advantage of the comparative 
leisure of winter, and haul the tile that may be 
needed for the year. While it may not be practi- 
cable to always leave the tile distributed along 
the line of the underdrain, yet it may be hauled 
to one side of the same field, and neatly piled up, 
or located in some spare space about the farm 
buildings, from which they can be hauled as 
needed. Every farmer whose farm needs under- 
draining should aim to keep a few hundred tile on 
hand, just as he keeps a lot of extra boards piled 
up for use for any needed purpose, as very often a 
new spring breaks out at some point in the plowed 
field that a few rods of underdrain would tap and 
run into another drain or open ditch, thus insur- 
ing a good crop on an acre or more of land that 
season, and in years to,come. Usually, the trouble 
is, many are too busy to go to the station after the 
tile, and the work is put over until the following 
season, or perhaps neglected for many years. 





Orchards as Windbreaks.—A. J. Greene, Hunt- 
ington Co., Penn.: The high price of apples will 
stimulate many t6 set out new orchards, or add to 
and give better attention to the old ones. Ifthe 
orchard be a very old one, many trees will be 
missing, and what are left will be in poor condition 
and it will be economy to plant a new orchard. 
By all means locate it so that it will act as a wind- 
break and protection to the buildings. In the 
case of apple orchards, the trees should be planted 
forty feet apart. Of course it will take many 
years before they will prove effective windbreaks, 
but coming generations will reap the benefit. The 
ease is different with plums, pears and peaches. 
Being planted close, in ten years they will prove 
effective barriers to the piercing winds of winter. 
To economize land, and at the same time render a 
newly-set apple orchard more effective as a wind- 
break, peach trees may be planted between the 
apple rows, and when the former are past their 
days of usefulness, they may be cut away, and by 
that time the apple trees will be bearing a fair 
prying crop, and increasing in value each year. 





Rabbit-Proof Fences.—H. Eckert, St. Louis Co., 
Mo., desires information about the rabbit-proof 
fences between the colonies of Victoria and South 
Australia. The royal commission appointed in 
Australia to report on the means to be used in 
suppressing the rabbit pest in those colonies 
recommended that wire-net fencing should be 
three feet high above ground with one and five- 
eighths-inch mesh and No. 17 gauge. This size 
appears to have answered the purpose better than 
any other, the testimony of those who have had 
experience being decidedly in favor of these 
dimensions. The cost there of the wire netting, 
and erecting it, was $400 per mile, this including 
a duty of $14.60. Another fence that also gave 
good satisfaction was. composed principally of 
wooden pickets, éspecially in crossing gullies 
and ravines, sluice-gates being made by slinging 








the pickets on strong wires, through whieh any 
flood matter was swept. The pickets, or palings, 
were about three and a half, or four feet high 
above ground, and made from timber available at 
land on the farm properties. Their depth under 
ground is generally twelve inches, though per- 
haps a trifle more would be safer, with a few 
inches less above ground. It might Possibly 
answer the purpose to run a deep furrow along 
the fence line and set the lower end of the wire or 
pickets at the bottom of this furrow, subsequently 
plowing the earth back against it, though the 
freshly disturbed soil might make it easier for the 
rabbits to burrow under. 





Proper Foundation Walls. --J. F. Miller, Ashta- 
bula Co., Ohio: Where the earth is frequently 
frozen to the depth of two feet, people usually do 
not take enough pains in the construction of the 
foundation walls or abutments to buildings. Con- 
sequently, in a few years’ time, in many eases the 
frost has disturbed the foundation, and the build- 
ing is thrown out of plumb, and inconvenience 
is experienced in the shutting of doors and dam- 
aged plastering. The whole structure is givena 
premature aged appearance. Much, if not all, of 
this trouble could have been avoided if the foun- 
dation had been extended perhaps only a few 
inches deeper, or the bottom of wall made dry by 
a drain of tile or stone. Another trouble is in 
increasing the width of the wall before the sur- 
face of the ground is reached. Letting a flat stone 
extend beyond the wall and into the bank offers a 
heavy leverage, under which frost exerts a great 
power, and in time is certain to cause trouble. 





Storing Eggs.—W. W. Meeker, Essex Co., N. J.: 
Fresh eggs varnished or coated with paraffin, or 
even rubbed with tallow to exclude air and bac- 
teria, and prevent their moisture from evaporat- 
ing, will keep a long time. Both eggs and meat, 


“exposed to. the action of the gas from burning 


sulphur until they are thoroughly permeated, 
will keep a good while. Beefsteak, of excellent 
quality, has been eaten forty days after this treat- 
ment. Ten days later it was slightly whanged. 
Eggs so treated in March kept in a warm kitchen 
closet until September, and they were still good, 
though reduced by evaporating some moisture. 





New and Old Process Linseed Meal.—Lewis H. 
Lawrence, Barnstable Co., Mass.: Old process lin- 
seed meal contains 28} per cent. of digestible 
albuminoids, and 53} per cent. of digestible 
non-albuminoids, while the new process linseed 
meal has 28} per cent. of albyminoids, and 444 per 
cent..of non-albuminoids. The old process meal 
has a nutritive ratio of one to nearly two, or one- 
third albuminoids, while the new has one to one 
and a half, or two-fifths albuminoids, thus render- 
ing the latter a somewhat stronger food for a cow 
giving milk. Such a cow should have abotit two 
per cent. of her live weight of hay daily and about 
one per cent. of coarser fodder or straw, or five 
per cent. of silage, for if she weighs 1,000 pounds, 
she needs but little more than one-sixth of albumi- 
noids in her ration, requiring daily food which 
contains two and one-half pounds of digestible 
albuminoids, and thirteen and one-half pounds of 
digestible non-albuminoids. A suitable daily 
ration would be three pounds of clover hay, four- 
teen pounds of oat straw, and a half pound of new 
process linseed meal. The old process meal has 
more oil, and hence is more laxative, being bet- 
ter adapted to fattening cattle. The new process 
meal is more useful for cows giving milk, but 
bran or cotton seed meal is more satisfactory. 





Salt as a Fertilizer.—W. C. Reese, Henrico Co., 
Va.: In applying salt to farm soils, the previous 
fertilizers and crops should be carefully con- 
sidered. Heavy rich loams require less salt than 
sandy soils. The solvent powers of rain water are 
doubled by adding ten per cent. of common salt, 
which breaks up the particles of soil and sets free 
all the availabie fertilizer. Farmyard manure 
gives back to the soil many of the elements re- 
moved with the crops, and if the manure heap be 
regularly sprinkled. with salt, the valuable am- 
monia is.rapidly fixed, ana many noxious insects 
and weed seeds are thereby killed. Salt is 4 
valuable addition to most fertilizers, and the 
chlorine, from the chloride of sodium, dissolves 
and sets free many of the mineral and organic 
substances which would otherwise be dormant 
and unavailable in the soil.” One part of nitrate 
of soda can be mixed with two parts of common 
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galt. Guano will take half its weight of salt. 
Superphosphates may be mixed with an equal 
weight of salt. The amount of salt to be applied 
depends very much upon the weather and the 
nature of the soil. The application is best made 
when plowing the land, and some weeks before 
the crop is planted. Cereals can use from 800 to 
1,000 pounds per acre, and root crops as much as 
1,500 pounds. The most salt can be used on light, 
shallow soil. During the spring small amounts of 
salt may be beneficially applied in repeated top- 
dressings. In dry climates, the soil usually has 
all the salt it needs. 





Lime and Superphosphates. — M. Young, 
Brevard Co., Fla.: The soluble phosphoric acid in 
superphosphate of lime is dissolved by the soil 
moisture, and diffused through the surface, meet- 
ing compounds of lime, iron and alumina, with 
which it combines. As phosphate of lime is the 
most soluble and the first formed, it is useful to 
have enough lime inthe soil to prevent the for- 
mation of the difficultly soluble phosphates of iron 
and alumina. Unless the soil is deficient in lime, 
none of the soluble phosphoric acid remains dis- 
solved in the soil moisture after a few days at the 
longest. As almost all soils contain much iron 
and alumina, the phosphoric acid in fertilizers 
will become firmly fixed in the earth soon after 
the superphosphate is applied unless the soil is 
comparatively rich in lime, when a large portion 
will be kept in the more soluble phosphate of 
lime. Unless care is exercised, the acid phosphate 
may injure the seeds and the young plants, be- 
cause the soluble phosphorie acid is not precipi- 
tated quickly enough. On land poor in lime, 200 
pounds may do harm. The soil shoyld contain 
enough lime to precipitate the phosphoric acid 
rapidly, and even then some time should elapse 
before seeding. 





Mandarin Ducks.—Mrs. J. G., New Orleans, La., 
wishes to know where Mandarin ducks can be 
obtained, and also desires some directions about 
the care of them. They are very rare in this 
‘country, and we know of none forsale. They can 
be pinioned, é. e., the lower joint of one wing re- 
moved, or can be kept in a covered enclosure, pro- 
vided with a small body of water. They do not 
seem to be fully domesticated. Their food should 
be such as is given to other ducks—grain, veg- 
etables, and the like. 





Bumble Foot in Houdans. —A. H. W., Wessing- 
ton Springs, S. D., inquires what disease his 
Houdan chickens have; the feet swell to about 
three times their natural size, fester, and make 
the chickens lame. The Houdans are probably 
suffering from bumble foot, a trouble to which 
ifive-toed fowls seem peculiarly liable. To treat 
the fowls, give them sulphur in soft food every 
other morning for a week, then wait a week and 
resume treatment for a second week. Secondly, 
make a cross cut, thus, X, in the bottom of the 
foot and squeeze out all the matter. Wash the 
wound with water, to which a few drops of car- 
bolic acid have been added, and bind up with 
soft linen cloth to keep dirt out. Keep the fowl 
on straw until the cut heals. If the swelling is 
between the toes, as it sometimes is, an opening 
can be made there, and in such a way that bind- 
ing up will be unnecessary. This will save some 
trouble. Bumble foot is sometimes very difficult 
to cure, though many cases will yield readily to 
proper treatment. 





Larve of Lady Beetle.—Mrs. A. L. Green, Essex 
Co.,N. J.: The small, flattish larve, about half an 
inch long, and of a yellowish red color, spotted 
with black, are the grubs or larve of the common 
Lady beetle, or, as sometimes called, Ladybug. 
‘They are not injuring your rosebushes, as you 
suppose, but are feeding upon plant lice; probably 
the green fly or aphis; consequently, are friends 
instead of foes. If you will fumigate your green- 
house and destroy the plant lice, there will be 
nothing in it to attract or feed the larve of, the 
Lady beetles, which live on animal food. 





The Flat-Headed Borer.—R. I. 8. Wood, Bergen 
&o., N. J.: The small, white grubs, with large 
heads and rather slender, tapering bodies, are, 
without doubt, the larvz of a small beetle, Chrys- 
obothris femorata. This pest is better known as 


the “flat-headed apple-tree borer,” because it is 
very often found in apple orchards, although it 
breeds in many kinds-of forest trees, including 
the soft maples. The grubs feed mainly on the 








soft, mucilaginous matter just under the bark, 


causing patches of it to die, turn black, and decay. | 


This dead bark should be removed, and the 
exposed wood underneath covered with paint or 
wax, and all grubs killed when found. Smearing 
the stems of trees with soap, also whitewashing in 
spring, are generally recommended to prevent the 
beetles from depositing their eggs thereon, but 
when driven from the stems they will usually go 
higher up, and lay their eggs on the larger 
branches. Frequent examination of the trees and 
killing both beetles and grubs is probably the best 
protection against the ravages of this pest. 
Productive Pecan Trees.—P. W. Burrell, Lam- 
pasas County, Texas: The cluster of pecans 
containing eight nuts is certainly a remarkable 


| 
| 


| ‘Nelkas 


ble was not clipped in this case, but the clover 
was yery weedy at the time of cutting for seed 
It is a question whether it is advisatle to let it 
bloom and ripen seed the first year. Itis thought 
by some that it weakens the plant and prevents 
its best work the second year. Last year liet 2 
field produce seed after clipping, but the bloom 
was light, with a consequent small yield of seed. 
I cannot see that the crop this year is in any way 
injured, as I cured over two tons of hay per acre, 
and had an excellent yield of seed. 





Farm for Leeches.—G. E. Walsh, Suffolk Co., 
In North Carolina, not far from Greenville, 


| there is a leech farm, where hearly all of the 


specimen, for it is seldom that more than two or 


three are found together on one twig. Such a 
productive variety ought to be preserved and per- 
petuated by grafting upon common seedling 
stocks. Texas seems to lead.in the way of an 
abundance of fine varieties of the pecan nut, but 
this tree is so widely distributed through the 
South, it would be difficult to determine just 
where the best varieties are to be found. Pecan 
culture will, no doubt, become one of the great 
industries of the future, and it is well for all who 
have the opportunity to be making selections of 
those most worthy of propagation. 





Winter Protection of Small Fruits.— M. A. 
Thayer, Monroe Co., Wis., considers winter pro- 
tection absolutely necessary for growing small 
fruits successfully in northern climates. It should 
be practiced in every locality where the tempera- 
ture reaches zero, or below. Under the high culti- 
vation now practiced a large and tender growth 
is stimulated, hence the great necessity for main- 
taining uniform temperature throughout the 
winter. Even in localities where plants show no 
injury, their vitality is affected and the succeed- 
ing crop very much reduced. There is no more 
important work on the fruit farm, or garden, than 
winter protection, and there is no work more gen- 
erally neglected. Let it be done thoroughly, after 
frosts have come, and before winter sets in. 





Coal Ashes for Clay Soils.—T. D. Early, Morgan 
Co., Va., writes us: For the purpose of making 
stiff soils friable, sifted coal ashes, where they 
can readily be had, are better than sand. They 
are more easily disseminated through the mass, 
and contain a small proportion of mineral salts, 
though their merit is chiefly mechanical. [had a 
patch of clay that was always like putty after a 
rain. Icould do nothing with it. It scorned veg- 
etable manure, and the spade cut it as smoothly 
as skim-milk. cheese. We dumped the winter’s 
ashes on it. Two years afterward it was dug over. 
The soil seemed greatly improved and ‘manure 
was added, and as an experiment, more,than any- 
thing else, melons were planted there. They were 
successful in a wonderful degree. More than that, 
the friability of the soil has remained permanent. 





Ventilating Basement Stables. — H. Haylock, 
Cortland Co., N. Y., writes us: I have a stable in 
the basement of a 44x68 feet barn, with forty head 
of cattle and horses stabled there. Itis eight feet 
high, with necessary windows and floor room to 
spare, but in mild weather the air is bad. As a 
temporary relief, the feed holes were left open, 
and later small ventilating shafts of four boards 
nailed together have been used to carry the warm 
air to the hayloft. Over these escapes the barn 
roof is wet or frosty, according to the weather; a 
hardwood floor is nearly spoiled by the warping 
of the planks, and the varnish on a carriage which 
was stored on the floor above has turned to a 
milky white, and will need renewing in the 
spring, to say nothing of the moist condition of 
all else in the barn, I shall make large ventilat- 
ing shafts of galvanized iron to go through the 
barn roof, to be protected with shutter hoods. 
These will carry off the foul air, which is now held 
by the tight barn roof, and thus avoid soaking the 
whole barn with the moist basement air. If the 
board tubes went through the roof they would 
answer better, but they are too small. 





First-Year Clover Seed.—John M. Jamison, Ross 
Co., Ohio, writes us: Last year in this section 
some of the best yields of red clover seed were 
from wheat stubble fields. One farmer had a very 
heavy crop of wheat, and then secured over two 
bushels of clover seed per acre. The wheat stub- 


| patients for numerous complaints. 


| on this farm a profitable business. 


leeches used for medical purposes in this country 
are raised. This industry is not likely to grow, for 
the use of leeches by physicians is much less gen- 
eral than in the olden days when they bled 
Nevertheless, 
there is sufficient demand to make leech raising 
Tea farming 
has now been started in the South, and we may 
soon expect to see numerous tea groves in our 


| own country, instead of being forced to travel 





to China or India to see the plants in actual life. 
There are many other curious phases of farming, 
which shows that the Yankee spirit for making 
money out of all sorts of things has not failed. 





Pruning Hydrangeas. —G. E, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, wants to know why hydrangeas vigor- 
ously pruned in spring fail to produce anything 
but an immense growth of wood. There are 
two very distinct species of the hydrangea in cul- 
tivation, and they require different treatment in 
order to secure blooms. The older of the twois 
known as the “Garden Hydrangea,” (H. hortensis) 
and is a half hardy, low-growing shrub with very 
large, oval-shaped leaves and large heads of pink, 
white, or bluish flowers. These are produced 
mainly from the terminal buds of the previous 
season’s growth, and if these are pruned away the 
plants will rarely bloom. The other and more ~ 
recently introduced species comes from Japan 
under the name of H. paniculata grandiflora. It 
is a large, tall-growing shrub and quite hardy, 
with the white flowers in immense panicled ra- 
cemes, and these are always produced on the 
young growth of the season; consequently, severe 
spring pruning insures vigorous growth and 
plenty of flowers the latter part of summer. Our 
rule is to cut back all the shoots of the previous 
season’s growth to within three or four buds of 
their base, but this treatment would not answer 
at all for the first-named species. 





Cranberries in the South.—W. W. Giles, Aiken . 
Co., S. C.: Our two native species of the cranberry 
are found growing wild in cold peat bogs in the Mid- 
dle and Northern States, and one of these (Vaccin- 
ium macrocarpon) sparingly as far south as the 
mountains of North Carolina. We do not know of 
any beds or plantations of cranberries in South 
Carolina, b@t if you have moist land suitable it 
will not cost much to set out a bed and determine 
from personal experience whether this fruit will 
thrive in your locality. If may be that the climate 
is too warm for the cranberry, but try it and see. 
‘“* White’s Cranberry Culture” will give you all the 
instruction necessary for preparing the land, 
planting, cultivation and flooding. 





Growth of Trees.—Robert H. Kelley, Schoharie 
Co., N. Y., wants to know if a mark or wound 
made on the stem of a tree would remain at the 
same distance from the ground during succeeding 
years, or would it become elevated as the tree 
increases in height? The wound remains just in 
the position where first made for the simple reason 
that tree-stems do not stretch growing, but elon- 
gate, by addition to terminal branches and layers 
of new wood deposited around and over the pre- 
ceding seasons’ layers, all the way from the tips of 
the highest branches to the very ends of the roots 
in the ground. If you will bearin mind that the 
inner or heart wood of a tree is dead material, 
decay being prevented because it is hermetically 
sealed within layers of live sap wood, you can 
readily understand why a spike driven into the 
stem can neither rise nor fall, but may in time 
become covered with the annual layers of new 
wood. If you measure the height from the top of 


‘some large root then your mark will appear to 


get lower, simply because the new layers of wood 
formed over the root increase its diameter. 
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SCIENCE IN RARMING. 


Feeding Steers for Market.—Through two 
years, experiments in fattening two lots of steers 
for market have been tried at the Kansas station 
by C. C. Georgeson (B.39.) The objects were to 
compare outdoor with indoor feeding, in order to 
ascertain what influence shelter has upon feed- 
ing, and to compare results from the feeds given 
the indoor steers. Twenty grade Shorthorn three- 
year-old steers, were purchased from farmers who 
had dehorned them when calves. Late in Novem- 
ber they were put in one yard and fed for three 
days on ear corn and corn fodder. Then they 
were divided into five lots, four lots being tied up 
in the stable, and one lot fed in a yard with a shed 
open to the south but closed on the other three 
sides. The steers fed on a balanced ration of ten 
pounds corn meal, five shorts, two bran, and two 
oil meal, with orchard grass hay, gained more rap- 
idly than any of iJhe others, were in better mar- 
ket condition, brought a higher price, and con- 
sumed less food (114 pounds) per pound of gain, 
but these factors do not imply the most profit, as 
each pound of gain cost over seven cents. A mix- 
ture of about equal weights of molasses, corn 
meal, and corn stover fed to the second lot proved 
to be a very inferior fattening material, 233 pounds 
of food being eaten for one pound of gain at a cost 
of over thirteen cents. An exclusive diet of 
nearly equal weights of linseed oil cake with or- 
chard grass hay did not yield good results, each 
pound of gain costing 113 cents, and requiring 153 
pounds of food, such rich nitrogenous food being 
too concentrated in the ration. The fourth lot 
was fed two parts of ear corn and one part corn 
stover in the stable, and ate nearly 143 pounds for 
one pound of gain at a cost of over five cents. The 
steers fed out of doors with two parts ear corn 
and one part corn stover, gained at practically 
the same rate during the experiment as those fed 
ear corn indoors, but they ate two pounds more 
ear corn, and one and a half pounds more fodder 
per pound of gain than did the indoor steers, and 
each pound of gain cost over six cents. Steers 
which are tied up in the barn, if not accustomed 
to this method of handling, will fret under the 
restraint for several weeks, during which time 
the gain is less for the food eaten. The experi- 
ments show that good shelter is favorable to prof- 
itable feeding, but the animals should have some 
exercise and should be gradually accustomed to 
the unusual restraint of stall feeding. 





Silage From Unhusked Maize.—To determine 
whether silage from cornstalks, with the ears 
picked off, will go as far as corn stalks with the 
ears left on, has been the object of some feeding 
experiments by F. W. Woll of the Wisconsin sta- 
tion (R. ’93). It was found that the farmer siloing 
the corn, ears and all, gets the full advantage of 
the grain, as, besides procuring the food at less 
expense, he will get, at least, as much out of his 
corn when it is put into the silo, as when it is dried 
and fed separately as fodder and grain. It is 
believed that the cheapest and most ébnvenient 
way to preserve the whole corn crop is to fill it 


directly into the silo. On every farm, enough ear’ 


corn should be picked off to supply seed corn, and 
to furnish feed for swine and the other farm ani- 
mals which do not take very kindly to silage. The 
resulting leaves and stalks may be put into the 
silo on top of the corn silage containing the grain. 
Thus the most of the corn may be siloed when the 
soft grains are glazing, and the plot of corn which 
is to supply ripe ears may stand in the field until 
the corn is fully matured. If preferred, the corn- 
stalks and leaves which grow the ripe ears may 
be fed dry as fodder. For cows giving milk, the 
siloing of corn, ears and all, is shown, by these ex- 
periments, to be the more economical and con- 
venient method of winter storing the maize crop. 





Types of Farm Soils.—The farm soils of the 
middle Atlantic slope have been classified by 
Milton Whitney, of the Maryland station (B. 21), as 
follows: Pine barrens; early truck and fruit 
lands; tobacco, wheat and grass lands of the 
Chesapeake formation; wheat and maize lands of 
the Columbia formation; grass, wheat and corn 
lands from the older rocks; grass and wheat lands 
from the red sandstone; and the grass and wheat 
lands from the Trenton limestones. These soil 


types have very different and very characteristic 
agricultural values. The difference in the chemi- 
eal composition of these soils does not account for 
the difference in their productive value. 


Even 





the differences in climatic conditions and chang- 
ing seasons have far more effect on the develop- 
ment and yield of crops than fertilizers have. 
The textures of these soil types are very different, 
and there is a greater difference between the con- 
ditions of moisture and heat maintained by these 
soils than is ordinarily experienced in changing 
seasons, or in widely separated localities. The 
growth and yield of crops on these soils, and their 
resulting relative agricultural value is, in reality, 
dependent upon the proper conditions of moisture 
and heat which they maintain for the crops. 
These proper conditions are largely dependent 
upon the arrangement of the soil grains and upon 
the amount and condition of the organic matter 
in the soil. The ordinary fertilizing materials are 
very powerful means of maintaining or of chang- 
ing these conditions, and it is to this rather than 
to the amount of plant food they supply, that ¢he 
principal effect of fertilizers is due. This does 
not detract in any way from the value or impor- 
tance of fertilizers, composts and manures, but it 
explains their action on a basis different from 
that generally accepted. 





Loco Weed or Starvation.—A few animals in 
the Arid Regions of North America are seized 
with hallucination and mania, and finally die ap- 
parently of starvation. The diseased animals are 
said to be “locoed,” as they seem especially fond 
of several species of leguminous plants, all of 
which are called ‘loco weed.” D. O’Brine, of the 
Colorado station, reports (B. 25) that he has been 
unable to find any alkaloid in the plants exam- 
ined, neither has he been able to produce ahy 
physiological action upon rabbits with the ex- 
tract from the loco weed in any of its forms. In 
the case of sheep in Southern Colorado, said to 
have been “ locoed,” it has long been known that 
the disease was caused by parasites in the liver. 
The autopsies of “locoed’’ horses showed such a 
variety of diseased conditions that they could 
scarcely be due to one and the same cause. It has 
always been noticed that when the feed on the 
range is good, “ locoed” animals are scarce. The 
animals affected, and the subjects for post-mortem 
examination were, in every case, young animals, 
mostly under four years, the great majority being 
yearlings and two-year-olds. The investigator of 
the so-called loco disease should spend much of 
his time upon the range, and notice very carefully 
the habits of the animals, the food they eat, and 
the water they drink. The disease has not been 
studied to the extent that its importance de- 
mands, and reliable. conclusions can only be 
drawn from more thorough investigations. - 





Adulteration of Honey.—The nectar that the 
bees gather from flowers is digested in the honey 
stomach of the bee as it is being earried to the 
hive. A.J. Cook, of the Michigan station, reports 
(B. 96) that this nectar is often largely cane sugar 
while honey is mostly reducing sugar. The secre- 
tions from the large compound racemose glands 
in the head and thorax of the bees, probably 
furnish the ferment which induces the change 
into honey. Chemists can easily detect adultera- 
tion of honey with glucose, or with eane sugar 
syrup, by the usual chemical reagents, but they 
are, as yet, unable to distinguish between honey 
produced from flowers and cane sugar syrup 
honey. The latter is not cane syrup mixed with 
honey, which is adulteration pure and simple, but 
is cane sugar syrup ted to the bees and trans- 
formed by them into honey. As the best culti- 
vated taste cannot thus distinguish, this seems of 
slight importance. Floral honey contains organic 
extracts in very small quantities. All liquid 
sweets produced by bees is honey, and honey of 
excellent quality has been produced when only 
sugar syrup was swallowed, though the quality 
usually varies with the source of the nectar. 





Fertilizers in Irrigation Waters.—The small 
amount of rainfall in the arid regions of North 
America, and the occurrence of a dry season dur- 
ing six months of the year, make it necessary for 
the farmer who grows the crops which make the 
greater portion of their growth during the dry 
summer, to supplement the natural sources of 
water by means of irrigation. W. P. Cutter, of the 
Utah station, states (B. 22) that no source of water 
furnishes it in a state of absolute purity. Its uni- 
versal solvent power results in the loading of the 
streams with salts in solution. Waters flowing 
over beds of limestone will dissolve the lime, and 
when used for irrigation purposes, will deposit 
the same on the land. In the same way inagnesia 





chlorine, potash, soda, phosphoric acid and organie 
matter is added to the soil by irrigation waters, 
Natural waters also carry some forms of nitrogen. 
Analyses by the station show that the amount of 
fertilizing material proper added to the soi] by 
the water used for irrigation is very small, when 
estimated from the composition of the river 
waters. An application of twenty inches of water 
during the growing season would not furnish to 
the crop more than twenty pounds of the three 
elements in which most soils are deficient. With 
rain and irrigation waters together there would 
be added about twenty-five pounds. Many arte- 
sian waters contain substances like sulphate of 
iron, which are actually injurious to vegetation. 
What are known as sulphur waters usually con- 
tain injurious substances. 





Wheat in Warm Climates.—Southeastern Aus- 
tralia with its cooler climate is now the chief 
wheat-growing section of that continent, but 
wheat has been successfully raised at various 
points on the warmer Queensland east coast as far 
north as Bundaberg, 25° 8S. Lat. E. M. Shelton of 
the Queensland Station at Brisbane, states (B. 22) 
that a very large portion of the best wheat lands 
of the Colony are now squatter sheep and cattle 
ranches on the mixed black soil plains and lightly- 
timbered country of the Darling Downs, which 
are claimed to be a better wheat country than the 
Dakotas of America. It is recommended that the 
trial wheat fields contain at least ten acres, which 
should be well plowed and harrowed and then 
drilled with winter wheat, about the middle of 
April. The crop will mature if sown at any time 
from the heats of March to the cold of July,—the 
autumn season in the Southern Hemisphere. For 
correcting the too luxuriant growth in warm, 
rainy autumns, nothing can equal close cropping 
by sheep. Calves are next best, then horses, cat- 
tle, or the mowing machine. Do not pasture or 
cut back after the wheat begins to send up seed 
stalks. The frequent grazings, stimulate the til- 
lering or stooling of the wheat, and cause a greater 
root growth which conserves the plant-strength 
for the demands of the proper fruiting season. 
The present wheat-growers often borrow flocks of 
sheep to depasture their wheat fields. Rusting dur- 
ing the warm weather may be avoided by: Early 
sowing and the cultivation of early ripening sorts; 
by harvesting rust-infected crops in the douglr 
stage; by the growth of varieties which local 
experience has shown to be rust-resisting or rust- 
escaping; by the seeding of wheat after fallowing,. 
or after crops of a different family, agreeable to 
the true principles of rotation; and by thin seed- 
ing, with due regard to variéties and local condi- 
tions of soil and climate. 





Sunflower Seed as a Farm Crop.—The North 
Carolina station has tried experiments with the 
various kinds of cultivated sunflowers. B. W. 
Kilgore reports (B. 90 b) that the average yield per 
acre has been about 65 bushels. The Large Striped 
or Mammoth Russian weighed nearly 27 pounds to 
the bushel, yielding nearly 22 per cent., or five and 
three-fourths pounds of oil. The Black Giant or 
Small Seed weighed 32 pounds to the bushel, 
yielding nearly 21 per cent., or six and two-thirds 
pounds of oil. The sunflower has been grown in 
Russia as a farm crop for half a century. The 
small black seeded variety is grown for its oil 
which takes the place of all other vegetable oils in 
many parts of Russia. The large striped-seeded 
sort is used largely as a dainty food by the com- 
mon people. The average yield is about 45 bush- 
els or 1,350 pounds per acre. Sunflower-seed oil is: 
extracted in the same manner as cotton-seed oil, 
by separating the hulls from the kernels, and 
expressing the oil from the latter. Sunflower 
seedcake is a highly nitrogenous cattle food, and 
is largely used in Germany and England for that 
purpose. The hulls or shells are more than half 
of the seed and are used for fuel, and the stalks 
and seed cups are fed to-sheep. Chemical analy- 
ses show that the hulls of both varieties of sun- 
flower seed contain more protein, fats and crude 
fiber, and less nitrogen free extract than cotton- 
seed hulls, which are'just half the seed. This 
indicates that they are at least equal, if not supe- 
rior, to cotton-seed hulls as a cattle food.’ Whole 
cotton seed weighs 30 pounds to the bushel, yield- 
ing nearly 20 per cent., or five and four-fifths 
pounds of oil. Thus sunhflower-seed kernels con- 
tain the most oil, and the other nutrients show 
that, after the oil is expressed, the sunflower 
cake is rather more nutritious than the cotton- 
seed cake, which is now largely used in the South. 
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You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they are just as good. Don’t you believe 
it-they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co 





UT In the sun and dust 
and rain, your leather 
wants Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 
Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—bo:h free at the Store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


ou H. W. JOHNS’ 


—ABESTOS— 
Plastic Stove Lining 


For Lining or Re-Lining 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, etc. 


Cheaper and more durable 
than Fire Brick. Easily 
applied. 


PH. W. JOHNS Mfg Co. 


87 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 














Stock Farms, Ranches. 
MOA Est 


Wanted by a practicing Veterinary Surgeon, graduate, 
married, position on Steck Farm or Ranch in any suit- 
able capacity, or would go as assistant to established 
Veterinarian or could accept position as stable manager, 
city or country. Experienced. Address, 

DOCTOR, 336 West 27th St., New York, N. Y. 





1.00 secures, postpaid, a sample copy in cloth of | 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY or how to make Hard 

Times Good and Good Times Better. Tells how 
to save food, fuel, clothing,etc.,to reduce expenses. Of 
education, to save time, health,etc.,to increase income. 
Howa family lived on $250, another on $104 and saved 
money yearly. No book like it.Agents wanted.Address 
I. H. MAYER, Willow Street, Lancaster, Pa. 








New York Collage of Veterinary Surgeons, 


Lectures will begin ne. 2, 1893. For circulars ad- | 
dress H. D. GILL, V , Sec’y, 332 E. 27th St., N.Y. City. | 


000 


Worth a Guinea a Box. 













Stubborn tendencies 
to digestive troubles 
in childven will always 
yield to a mzld dose 
of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless 
; ' 25 cents a box. 08 











A cold affects different 
‘people very differently. 
One has a dry cough, 


hoarseness, sore throat, 


External 
Remedy. 2.7 °h eis m 


Allcock’s Porous Plaster on the chest and high up 
between the shoulder blades. 

In another person the cold attacks the stomach, bringing 
on indigestion. He should put an Allcock’s Porous 
Plaster over the pit cf the stomach. 

With some people a cold manifests itself immediately in 
the back. There are shooting pains, or a stiffness which 


makes it extremely difficult to stand erect after stooping 
over. For those the one thing needful is an Allcock’s 
Porous Plaster on the small of the back. 


Wherever the pain may be there is the place for an 


Allcock’s "Piast 


Plaster 


the best external remedy known in such cases. 


Best 








For over 17 pees we have been here; our best trade 
comes from old customers. But we want more. This 
cut shows our 3-blade Montana knife; notice size and 
shape of blades, smooth handle, price, postpaid, 1. 

Blades are thin, made to cut, not to 
pry, and in exact order for use. See 
our 2-blade Jack-knife 48ec.; 5 for 

Si 2 fine “blade, 

7 -blade, 20c. 
Gent’s fine 3blade, $1; 
«Heavy 
; Bri “bse. F Family 

g, am 
Shears, 8-in., 75c. Hollow 
ground razor, $1.25; strop, 
50c. ; Tilus. 80 p. list free, 
also, “How to Use a 
Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH, 
633 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 

















MALLISTER 


OPTICIAN 


pose! INSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC | EXHIBITIONS 


SUNDAY SHiooL WORK. 
E 





GE 
S 











CHICACO 


da geet VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


The most successful college on this continent. For further particulars he Secretary, 
JOS. HUGHES, M. R. C. ¥>Sis Boat Daao oe Stawe St.. Chicago. Ill 


Do Your Own Leather Work! 
woe) 


» Root’s “Simplicity Process” enables any man to ake 
a good set of double lines in 30 minutes — _ 2; 
; Breaststray ; Halters 








ES. THE 
=——t—= No Better Incubater Made. 
gun) Hundred of testimonials. Made 

- | of best material and workman- 
= fj ship. Easily o Satisfac- 
vad Se tion guaranteed. Send 4 cents 
— ier illustrated ——s 
Incubater Co., Quincy, LL 
BUY THE BEST. 
The Improved Monitor Incubator. 


RELIABLE HATCHER, 
















= 











Hundreds of Testimonials from all d Repairi 
Fg 8 bh. ates as _ os a aman Iron Lasts and Repairing Ou ase use. 
lee tae Catalog free. Reot Bros., Medina, Ohio. 
F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Ct. 
ERESHIRE, Chester HANDY COBBLER COMPLETESHOE 


and Harness Kit 
for home use. Great time 
and — saver. Arti- 
ea Price 


White, 
Jersey Red and Poland China 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 


Thoroughbred 


Hoistein Cattle. 
Sheep. Fancy agg Hunting 


Gis 


"and House Dogs. Catalogue. 
nville, Chester Co., Penna. 


CHEAP PRINTING ! 


#3 PRESS — ecards, &c. Circular 
press $8. Small newspaper size $44. Great 
money maker and saver. All easy, printed 
rules. Write for catalogue, ee type, 
paper, &c., to factory, 


Kelsey & Co., Mertdiie,: Conn. 












i] KUHN &CO., Moline, iM 





S D Is a Meat and Bone Ration for 
Poultry. Send for catalogue. 
LETT, Worcester, Mass. 
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FARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 


Coéperative dairying is growing very rapidly in 
France, and there is more inclination to make 
butter than cheese. 

The chief agricultural products of San Salvador 
are coffee, indigo, sugar balsam, tobacco, India 
rubber, rice and mora wood. 

A forest fire, that raged for five days in the 
wooded mountains of France, destroyed 10,000 
acres of pine forest, valued at $80,000. 

Potatoes sold well this season in England, at 
$100 to $125 per acre. One farmer sold his crop of 
fifty acres in the ground for $5,000. 

The French War Office now accepts contracts for 
oats, barley and hay for the cavalry, on the basis 
of the nutritive value of the grain and forage. 

Experiments are being made by the French 
Department of Agriculture to transform tree 
twigs and leaves into food for horses and cattle. 

The vintage in Italy was more or less damaged, 
owing to the presence of peronospora, a fungus 
that settles on the vine leaves and eventually 
destroys them. 

Horse breeding for the Indian market is not now 
being carried on with much attention in Australia, 
and the class of animals shipped to India is not as 
desirable as formerly. 

The total net profit from 192 acres of the German 
Crown Vineyards, on the Rhine, has averaged 
$19,630 over a period of twenty-four years, or 
$102.24 per acre per annum. 

Agriculture is being developed along the Amazon 
Valley, and at different points new commercial 
eenters are springing up, and those previously 
existing are growing in population and wealth. 

The refuse of the sugar cane can be used in mak- 
ing paper, which should enable sugar planters to 
get a better return from their plantations, the 
method of manufacturing being simple and 
inexpensive. ‘ 

This year’s apple crop has been heavy through- 
out the United Kingdom, and the fruit is quite 
equal to the average in size and somewhat above 
it in quality. Pears, although less plentiful, gave 
a good return. 

The production of olive oil in Cephalonia is very 
ronsiderable, a crop yielding from 25,000 to 30,000 
barrels, more than 75 per cent. of which goes into 
local consumption, the remainder being exported 
exclusively to Russia. 

Within the past twenty years the area planted 
to wheat in Great Britain has decreased by 1,600,- 
000 acres, and that planted to barley by 260,000 
acres, while the area planted to oats has 
increased by 496,000 acres. 

In France asparagus must have two qualities— 
size and flavor. The soil must possess a double 
property; it must be light and rich. The richness 
ean be obtained by manures, but the light quality 
is a purely geographical question. 

Efforts are being made to have a sanitarium 
established, as a landing place for foreign animals 
subject to slaughter, near Newcastle, England, in 
order that cattle and sheep from Canada and 
America may be imported there direct. 


The government of Egypt has been considering | 


the question of storing water to supply the country 
during the low,Nile, the latest scheme being to 
construct a barrage or bar at the Albert Nyanza, 
which experts consider to be quite feasible. 

The government of Guatemala has decided to 
become the purchaser of all the tobacco grown in 
that republic, so as to relieve the producer from 
the necessity of selling to speculators, who have 
been depressing prices till it did not pay to grow 
the plant. 

The Department of Agriculture in the colony of 
Victoria, Australia, is inquiring if a market exists 
in London for raspberry pulp, as such a very large 
quantity of raspberries are grown in the colony 
for which there is no adequate use, and which 
simply goes to waste. 

Rose plantations, started two years ago in the 
neighborhoood of Leipsic, Germany, gave such 
brilliant results that they are being extended. 
They kept well during the last long and severe 
winter, and their condition this season has left 
nothing to be desired. 

The farmers of the Argentine Republic have sold 


hay for future delivery to an extent exceeding 
their ability to supply. The growth of English 


| pastures has been so rapid that the demand for 
this foreign hay is not nearly so great as it was 
when the orders were given. The United Kingdom 
imported 81,400 tons of hay during the first seven 
months of this year, as compared with 27,700 tons 
during the same period in 1892. 

The horse breeders in France complain of low 
prices and dull trade, though there is a good 
demand, with top prices for good stock. The 
French breeders got the opinion that their stock 
was up to the best possible quality, and hence it 
has been allowed to degenerate. 

Every year wool is collected from more and more 
remote regions in China, although the difficulties 
of transportation are great; especially when cam- 
els are scarce. No care is exercised in sorting or 
packing the wool, dirt and sand being allowed to 
remain mixed with the staple. 

The fine quality of the new Russian winter 
wheat is a feature of this season, and it is driving 
cheaper and poorer sorts out of the English mar- 
ket. The two South American Republics, Argen- 
tine and Chili, are also selling wonderfully good 
value in wheat for the money. 

Experiments made during 1891 and 1892, in Aus- 
tralia, show that rape seed, in order to be success- 
ful, must have early sowing. The rape, being a 
deep-rooting crop, benefits the land by bringing 
up the mineral constituents of the subsoil, as well 
as depositing vegetable matter on the surface of 
the land. 

At a meeting of the British bee keepers associa- 
tion, stress was laid by several of the speakers on 
the necessity for thorough education in the details 
of this pursuit. There has been great difficulty 
to secure competent judges and experts, practical 
experience being more important than technical 
knowledge. 


There are still in the country districts of South- 
ern France many women who go barefooted, the 
same as in Scotland or in Ireland. They often 
earry their boots and stockings along, and when 
approaching a town sit down near a brook and 
put them on. Naked feet do not necessarily imply 
empty purses. 

Flax thrives in situations from the sea level to 


very high elevations. It is cultivated in Russia, 
Australia, Belgium, Italy and other European 
countries, as well as in Egypt, Turkey, India and 
China. When grown for fiber, it gives a small 
quantity of seed, but as a seed crop it yields only 
a coarse fiber. 


The area growing jute in India this year was 
1,938,000 acres, and the probable yield is given 
officially at 5,200,000 bales. Heavy and ruinous 
floods and cloudy weather, with low temperature, 
did considerable injury to the growth of the 
plant, so that it is possible that the yield may be 
less by ten per cent. 


Ex-pupils of the leading agricultural French 
schools have formed a federation, and intend to 
found a fortnightly organ wherein they will con, 
tribute the results of their intelligent operations, 
and more especially to describe visits that they 
may have made to other countries to examine the 
workings of new methods of culture. 

In Germany it appears that the grain crops, 
especially rye, withstood the drouth fairly well. 
Potatoes did well in some of the southern dis- 
tricts. Clover, which was not thriving in the 
spring, went back during the summer, except in 
Southern Germany, where it improved somewhat; 
but the yield of hay was everywhere very small. 


Although the Orange Free State in Africa pos- 
sesses a few ranges of mountains, it is a decidedly 
level country, averaging about 5,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is almost exclusively pastoral, 
only-a small area being under cultivation. Sheep, 
goats, horned-cattle, horses and mules thrive 
remarkably well, and ostrich farming is carried 
on to some extent. 


In suffering from the competition of France in 
sugar and of Brazil in coffee, Java has not been 
peculiar. The British West Indian colonies are, at 
the present time, most disastrously affected by 
the bounty-fed sugar industry of France, and Cey- 
lon is only just learning how to compensate itself 
for the diminution of its coffee export by the 
introduction of the newer industry of tea growing. 


One of the largest dairy farms in France is in 
the Haute Saone. Every day it deals with 8,000 
liters of milk, and several of the manufacturing 
processes are of the owner’s own invention. The 











separators can separate as much as 25,000 liters in 
an hour. The cream is sent by machinery direct 
to the dairy, while the skim milk goes, by an 
underground channel, to the hog yards, where 
there are 350 animals. 

The feeding of stock on the dried leaves ana 
young sprigs of trees in France is a little risky, 
because so little is generally known about trees, 
some trees being poisonous. The leaves of the 
willow tree contain eight per cent. of nitrogenous 
matter; the mulberry, common acacia, elm, poplar 
and lime six to seven per cent.; the nut, oak, 
maple and ash five to six per cent.; the birch and 
pine three to four per cent. 

Goose breeding is a long established industry in 
Italy, especially in the provinces of Padua, Treviso 
and Venice. The peasant borrows ten dollars for 
the purchase of 50 goslings. When, in five or six 
months, they are fattened, the peasant repays his 
loan and also gives one fat goose out of every ten 
to the lender. The goose is worth a dollar, so that 
the interest amounts to a hundred per cent. per 
annum. Any losses from death are borne by the 
peasant. 

Horse and cattle breeding have declined in the 
Caucasus during recent years. There are about 
6,500,000 head of cattle in the country, or about one 
per head of population, whereas in the rest of 
Russia there are only 32 head of cattle per 100 
inhabitants. The cattle plague carries off from 
two to three per cent. of the stock every year. 
The country possesses 9,865,000 ordinary and 1,824,- 
000 fine w6ol sheep, chiefly belonging to nomadic 
tribes. The average yield of wool per sheep is six 
pounds, and the annual production about 63,280,000 
pounds. 

Switzerland varies through a decennial period 
in having from thirty to thirty-five head of horned 
cattle to every hundred inhabitants, yet it actually 
imports butter and cattle. It consumes more 
animal food than the contiguous countries. The 
country is well adapted to the keeping and the 
breeding of cattle, being favored with good grass, 
water and air. Large sums are expended by the 
various cantonal governments upon schemes for 
the improvement of the breed of cattle, and for the 
facilitation of. their transport from the place of 
production to the market. 

In the Australian colony of Victoria there are 
146 landowners, who each hold over 10,000 acres, 
the largest being Sir W. Clarke, with 177,852 acres. 
A land tax in 1877 was designed to break up these 
large estates, but it has failed to do so, though 
proving an excellent source of revenue. The land 
is divided into four classes: That which carries 
two or more sheep per acre is valued at $20; that 
which carries an average of one and a half sheep 
valued at $15 per acre; that carrying one sheep at 
$10, and that which carries less than one sheep is 
valued at $5 per acre, 

The complete agricultural statistics for New 
Zealand, for the past season, show a decrease of 
1,879,531 bushels in the gross produce of wheat, as 
compared with the previous year; a decrease of 
1,115,121 bushels of oats; a decrease of 34,542 bush- 
els of barley, and a decrease of 2,161,000 bushels of 
potatoes. The average yields per acre were: 
Wheat, 21.98 bushels; oats, 30.30 bushels; barley, 
26.27 bushels; maize, 38.22 bushels; potatoes, 212 
bushels. These estimates have been checked by 
threshing-machine owners’ statements, and are, 
therefore, trustworthy. The Hessian fly did con- 
siderable damage in several districts. 

The castor-bean crop in India is very seldom 
irrigated. The seeds germinate in about a week, 
and a month after this the land is plowed two or 
three times, to clear it of weeds and to thin the 
plants where they are too thick. Attacks of cater- 
pillars are met by sprinkling with ashes. In the 
fourth or fifth month after sowing flowering occurs, 
and in the sixth month the capsules are formed. 
Picking begins in the seventh month and is fin- 
ished during the ninth month, when the stalks are 
cut for fuel; the best soil for cultivating the castor 
oil plant is red loam. The land is plowed in May 
or June, three times, with an ordinary plow. A 
large flock of sheep is turned on the field for a few 
nights, or about eight tons of manure are applied 
to each acre. The ground is again plowed twice, 
and sowing takes place in July or August. One 
man plows a furrow, while another follows and 
drops a seed at intervals of a foot, another plow 
following to cover the seed. From sixteen to 
twenty-four pounds of seed are used per acre 
With: careful management, the castor-oil bean 
is one of the most profitable of crops. 
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AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE. In Organic connec- 
tion with Savings Banks, Land Credit, and the 
Commutation of Debts. By P. Mayet, Doctor of 
Political Sciences, Tiibingen; Royal Prussian 
Professor. Translated from the German. By Rev. 
Arthur Lloyd, M.A. London: Swan, Sonnens- 
ehein & Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 400 
pp., charts, 8vo., cloth. 

“Poor peasant, poor country ! Poor country, weak 
country!’ is the motto of this treatise, whose 
author believes that the economical system of 
every country in the world, without exception, is 
at present one sided, and devoted more to the 
improvement of industry and commerce than to 
that of agriculture. The manufacturer and mer- 
chant have close at hand the media of communi- 
eation, while the size of the farm isolates the 
farmer. Hence the government and society, 
public and private endeavor, should contribute 
their share toward hastening on the tardy devel- 
opment of those financial institutions which 
directly benefit the farmer. The treatise was 
originally written as an official document for the 
Japanese government, in the form of proposals for 
the amelioration of the condition of the Japanese 
agriculturists. It is strange that in Japan, which 
is just entering the factory environment of West- 
ern civilization, the condition of the long-estab- 
lished rural population has, during the last ten 
years, been eminently unsatisfactory, but this is 
officially stated. Proof of the distress may be seen 
in the insurrections of peasantry, the feuds be- 
tween debtors and creditors, the bankruptcy and 
compulsory sale of hundreds of farms, and the 
petitions sent to the Japanese government by 
several large assemblies of Japanese farmers for 
the remission or diminution of the land tax. The 
author proposes remedies for these evils. But the 
problem is universal, and the book has now put 
on an English dress, in order that silently, and yet 
earnestly, it may lay before the statesmen and 
financiers of a greater number of nations the 
important question whether in their countries all 
is being done in the way of insurance, savings 
institutions and mortgage credit that ought to be 
done for the improvement of agriculture. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company. Price postpaid, $3.50. 





How TO JUDGE A HORSE. A concise treatise as to 
its Qualities and Soundness. Including Bits and 
Bitting, Saddles and Saddling, Stable Drainage, 
Driving one Horse, a Pair, Four-in-Hand, or Tan- 
dem ; and extracts from Rarey’s and Rockwell’s 
Method of Training Young and Obstinate Horses. 
By Captain F. W. Bach. With 30 illustrations. 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 180 pp., 12mo., 
cloth. f 
The author of this book endeavors to aid the 

intending purchaser of a horse, by explaining the 

rules for judging the value of horses. Unlike 
many valuable books on horses, this manual has 
the advantage of great conciseness in pointing 
out, in a few words and sketches, the most impor- 
tant guiding points for the judgment of a horse, 
omitting a detailed description of the different 
ailments and their treatment. The text is well 
written, and the book is both interesting and use- 
ful to owners of horses. Sold by Orange Judd 
Company. Price postpaid, $1. 





THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 4 Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing all kinds of Fur-Bearing Animals. 
and Curing their Skins; with Observations on 
the Fur Trade. Hints of Life in the Woods and 
Narratives of Trapping. By S. Newhouse and 
other Trappers and Sportsmen. Pocket Edition. 
Edited by John Humphrey Noyes. Sold by - 
Oneida Community, Limited, Kenwood, N. 
1893. 119 pp. il., 16mo., paper. 

This pocket manual is an abridged edition of tle 
Trapper’s Guide,” which has been a standard 
work on woodcraft for many years. 
for catching game are those in actual and success- 
ful use. Full directions are given for trapping all 
kinds of fur-bearing animals; curing skins; how 
to live in the woods; how to build boats and snow- 
shoes; how to destroy the pests of the farm and 
poultry yard, and how to hunt deer and other 


large game. 


MODERN BOTANY. By Patrick 
Geddes, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
201 pp., il., 8 vo. cloth. $1.25. 

Itis not always that a popular book is an excel- 
lent one from a scientific standpoint, but this vol- 
ume is certainly deserving of wide circulation, 
not only for its lucid style and the excellent way 


CHAPTERS IN 


in which the facts are presented, but for the sub- | 


The methods | 





| considered. 











ject matter treated. The following subjects are 
discussed: Pitcher plants; other insectivorous 
plants; movement and nervous action in plants; 
the web of life; relations between plants and ani- 
mals; geographical distribution of plants and 
novel landscapes; seedling and bud; spring and 
its stuidies; leaves, root and stem; fruit and land; 
systematic botany; and evolution. He discusses 
in a most interesting way how bumble bees are 
beneficial to red clover in pollination, how the 
number of these insects depend upon the number 
of mice and, in turn, how they are infinenced by 
cats. The various forms of symbiosis are likewise 
We have a discussion of the micro- 
organisms of the clover plant and their signifi- 
eance. Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price, 
postpaid, $1.25. 





SEVENTY-FIVE CENT BUTTER. How it-was Made. 
~ 4 Henry Stewart. Author of “The Dairyman’ ~ 

anual,” ‘* The Shepherd’s Manual,” ete. Kent’s 
Hill, Me.: Webb Donnell. 45 pp., 12mo., paper. 
Some years ago the author of this book came- 
into possession of a poor, sandy farm in New 
Jersey, and started a butter dairy thereon. Feed 


| had to be purchased, and $300 per year was spent 


formanure. By the third year, the farm was sup- 
plied with homemade manure; fifteen cows were 
fed, which produced during the winter 150 pounds 
of butter per week, of so good a quality that it 
sold at 75 cents per pound in New York city. The 
author describes how this was done. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company. Price postpaid, 25 cents. 





A. B. C. IN CHEESE-MAKING. A short manual for 
Farm Cheese-makers in Cheddar, French Cream 
Cheese, Neufchatel and skim-milk cheese. By 
J. H. Monrad. 40 pp., il., 8vo., paper. 





This book is written for the farmer with a few | 


cows, low prices for butter, good prices for cheese 
among the neighbors, and no cheese factory or 
maker within reach from whom a few lessons 
might be had. A general return to farm dairying 
is not advocated, but the ecodperative farm dairy 
is urged. Sold by Orange Judd Company. Price 
postpaid, 25 cents. 





NEW JERSEY STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
Twentieth Annual Report for 1892-93. Printed 
by Order of the Legislature. By Franklin Dye 
Secretary, Trenton. 1893. 528+34 pp., il., 8 Vo., 
cloth. 

The annual meetings of the New Jersey State 
Board of Agriculture with their reports and 
records have become a sort of gauge for the agri- 
cultural condition of the State. This volume com- 
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~ Hood’s*Cures 











Mrs. Mary pti emp 


ARunning Sore 


On my ankle grew worse, finally spreading over both feet, 
arms and hands. Bones came out of my toes and fingers, 
I lost sleep and appetite. I was in bed whenI began with 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Before I finished the first bottle I could eat and sleep 
well. I continued with the Sarsaparilla and now thesores 
are all healed.” _— Eos SPEAKMAN, 2725 Latona St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. If you decide to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla do, gy os 5 to buy any other. Hood’s 

and only Hood’ 





Hood’s Pills cure constipation. 25c. 





Shipping 
Horses. 


Always have something to put 
on wounds. Phénol Sodique ar- 
rests inflammation immediately. 
Natural healing follows. 

Just as good for all animals. 


HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia. 
At druggists, Take no substitute. 








22s eereesabad 


CURE 


FOR 


Horses & Cattle 
BE SURE AND WORK THE HORSE. 


Ast URE CURE fr, Salts; Seratehes. 


Cuts, Sore Shoulders, ¢ 
Scalds, and all Skin Diseases. 
ply the Remedy as directed, and 
BE SURE ann WOPK THE HORSE 
for the more work the quicker the cure. q 
For Healing Barbed Wire Cuts it apa no ao gga. 
For sale by Dealers, or sample by 7 
BICKMORE GALL CURE. CO. 
Box 120, OLD TOWY, ME. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“MAN’S OBLIGATIONS TO HIMSELF.” 


A series of Medical Lectures as delivered at 
Dr. Kahn’s Museums of Anatomy, 


LONDON, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Addressed to Youth, Manhood and Old Age. 
“Should be read by every man suffering from debility; , 
weakness, low spirits, and nervousness.”—Lancet. Price 
25 Cents. Bound in cloth. Address, Secretary Dr. 
Kahn’s Museum, N. Y. City. 


pyre Speed FamilyKnitter 


Will knit a stocking heel and toe in 
MewPten minutes. Will knit ocnnining 
required in the household 
homespun or factory, wool or estan 
yarns. The most practica] knitter-- 
on the market. A child can operate it. 
Strong, Durable, Simple, Rapid.. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or no pay. 
Agents beeen Re’ a 
and sample w 

J. E. GEARHART. ‘Clearfield, Pa. 
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QUARTER OF CENTURY OLD. 


off Ae WATER PROOF Sessa" 


No Rust nor Rattle. Applied by Patent method. . 
A Durable Substitute for Plaster on walls. 
Water Proof Sheathing of same ma ' 
best and cheapest inthe market. Write forsamples, Xc. 

The FAY MANILLA ROOFING CO., CAMDEN,N.J. 













Is it For Health 
or Pleasure That. 
You Build Fence ? 


If neither, then you don’t care to do it over right away 
and should use the Page Coiled Spring, which is per- 
matent. If well put up, it will last as long as your life. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


PAGE WIRE FENCE CO. of Ontario, L’td. 
Walkerville, Ont. 





When writing to advertisers, be sure to men- 
tion the 
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ANIMAL AILMENTS. 


Hernia—Rupture.—S. R. Rose, Sorpy Co., Nebr., 
has a four year old Shorthorn cow that has a rup- 
ture from being hooked. A veterinary surgeon 
says, the inner opening can be closed with sutures, 
so that the cow will breed as well as ever, and for 
six years. As a breeder, the cow is very valuable. 
if the rupture is not very large, and is returned 
when the cow is rolled partly on the back, or the 
opposite side, it will not be necessary to have the 
operation performed. In this kind of rupture 
there is little danger of strangulation, and as the 
majority of foetuses are upon the right side, and 
the pouch lies on the left, the pressure in carry- 
ing the calf will be less. A strong argument in 
favorof an operation is that cattle bear operations 
well, and readily recover from them, and inflam- 
mation of the peritoneum is not liable. Another 
favoring circumstance is that the operation makes 
a perfect cure. 





Horse Bruised With Chain Hobbles.—Charles 
'T. Sefton, Clove Co., Mich., had a team hobbled 
together by the forelegs, in a pasture near the 
house, because the horses were hard tocatch. By 
some means the forelegs of both were severely 
bruised. They were bathed with hot water and 
bandaged. In a couple of weeks they seemed well, 
but on a foreleg of one horse there are two large, 
hard, but not tender, bunches that look bad. This 
occurred the latter part of June. What can be done 
to remove the bunches? Though not very promis- 
ing, the tincture of iodine, freely applied night 
and morning till the parts are blistered, may excite 
absorption. Keep the parts medicated and care- 
fully bandaged. After this heals, rub on biniodide 
of mercury ointment smartly, with a flannel rag 
tied on to a stick, until the part blisters again. 
This, being poisonous, should be protected by a 
firm, strong bandage. Two or three successive 
applications may do good. 


Pigs Affected With Cold.—Clemence Fowle, 
Clarke Co., Ia., writes us: “I turned two sows, 
with large litters of pigs, into a box stall under 
the barn, because it was too wet outside for young 
pigs. The stall was rather small, but warm, and, 
as it rained, the door was kept shut. Next day 
nearly ail the pigs seemed dull, and sneezed. Some 
-did not suck. The stall was clean and dry, except 
steam from the pigs, when I opened the door. The 
door was opened, and all were let out in the mud 
and wet grass, and in two days they seemed as 
weil as ever. Was there any poison in the stall?” 
Yes; the rankest kind of poison, foul air. In a 
low, small, tight box, without window or ventila- 
tion, and heated to over 100° by the bodies of nine- 
teen poor smothering brutes, was enough to not 
only produce colds, but to suffocate them. Sudden 
change from heat to cold produces colds; so, also, 
sudden change from cold to unnatural heat pro- 
duces the same effect. This is a common cause of 
colds in persons working out in the cold all day, 
and toasting by the fire, after a hearty supper, 
during the evening. It was the sudden change 
from cold to heat that caused the cold. This cold 


came from the sudden transition from cold to heat. 


as the sneezing comes on before any exposure to 
cold. The pigs werecured by giving them pure air 
to breathe, and the exercise prevented too sudden 
lowering of the temperature of their bodies to 
eause injury. 
Crib Biting.—F. G. Thomas, Moor Co., Iowa, has 
a two-year-old colt which is acrib biter. He has 
tried the strap around the throat without success. 
A ease of indigestion doubtless {exists ‘in this, as 
in the majority of the cases of the crib biting 
habit. There is a condition of indigestion in 
which belching of wind from the stomach follow 
meals. In this air is drawn into the stomach as a 
means of getting rid of the air-distended condition 
of the stomach. By close observation, it. will be 
seen that before the horse seizes the manger, rail, 
post, or other object to crib, he will lick the 
object for a minute or two, or even for hours be- 
fore seizing the object. This is due, doubtless, to 
the irritation of the food and gases of the stomach. 
If the horse was a vomiting animal like the cat or 
dog, the contents of the stomach would be thrown 
up when this water-brash condition that causes 
licking occurred. If, then, at this time rock salt 
could be licked as a stomachic, the gases would 
pass off by the bowels to the reisef of the stomach, 
removing the inclination to crib. If the original 
e2ause of cribbing be indigestion, and this be re- 


* stomach or a lack of alkalies. 





moved by proper remedies early in the case, as in 
this two-year-old, before the long-fixed habit is so 
firmly established as to render it extremely diffi- 
cult, a cure should be made. The plan in this case 
is to take the colt from the pasture where fences 
and other objects are at hand upon which the 
teeth may be fixed to enable the animal to crib, 
and put him in a box-stall, having neither hay- 
rack, feed-box or other object upon which this 
ean be practiced, the first step to break up the 
habit will be reached. Following this the food 
should be crushed oats and wheat bran, both 
clean, fresh and sweet. To each feed should be 
added, a tablespoonful each of ground ginger, 
ground gentian, table salt and whole flaxseed. 
The feeds should be small at first so that the colt 
will eat them up clean. 





Cow Eating Rotten Wood. — Christopher 
Somering, Green Co., Wis., has an apparently 
healthy cow that eats rotten wood, and other odd 
things. There is either a derangement of the 
Give a pint of flax- 
seed oil, followed next day by putting in a box 
one quart of wood ashes, one quart of salt, and 
half a pound of powdered charcoal moistened 
with molasses for the cow to lick at pleasure. If 
not on grass, make a change in or give a greater 
variety of food. Animals do better by frequently 
making slight changes in the kinds of food eaten. 
But sudden and great changes are apt to derange 
the digestive apparatus. 





Wolf Teeth.—Jonas Zinker, Cook Co., IIll., has a 
valuable brood mare that has wolf teeth. She is 
in foal. The wolf teeth annoy him greatly for 
fear the mare will lose her foal, and wishes to 
know if it will be safer to have them extracted or 
to leave them. Let well enough alone. Wolf teeth 
cannot be looked on as superfluous, being natural 
and harmless. They are insignificant teeth sit- 
uated directly in front of the upper, and, less fre- 
quently, of the lower grinders. Being most noticed 
during the shedding and cutting of the teeth, 
when inflammation of the eyes is most frequent, 
they are in very bad repute with people 
who cannot see the distinction between the mere 
coincidence and cause and effect. They are use- 
less, however, and may be extracted without 
injury, though if broken they may irritate the 
gums. In case of the mare, let nature take its own 
course. The moon blindness that wolf teeth are 
accused of is all moonshine and imagination. 





Actimomycosis or Lump Jaw. — Joseph Til- 
man, Miami Co., Kansas, has a fine Shorthorn 
bull that is beginning to develop lumpy jaw. Do 
not breed him. If not in good condition feed him 
liberally, and give a dram of iodide of potassium 
three times a day in his drinking water. This 
treatment may be tried for a time, and if the 
swelling decreases, and continues to do so per- 
ceptibly, continue both treatment and feeding. 
The doses may be increased gradually up to two 
or three drams at a dose, or even more if the eyes 
do not weep; But it is a good plan to omit the 
medicine for a day or two, and then begin again 
on the smaller doses, increasing up to the full safe 
dose. Omit medicine about once in ten days. 





Abortion in a Small Milk Dairy.—W. A. Dun- 
bar, Westchester Co., N. Y., is having trouble 
with his cows. Several have appeared to have 
been in calf. The pasture was as free from weeds as 
the neighboring ones, and no rye has been fed, 
nor is there anything discoverable about the 
stable that would be likely to cause the trouble, 
except, possibly, one lot of ship stuff that was in 
bad condition some time ago. But as the cows 
ate it freely, it could hardly be that that has 
nearly destroyed his milk trade. The only suspi- 
cion he places any reliance on was a newly pur- 
chased cow that was the first to abort. This cow 
was a good milker, and though quite thin in flesh, 
fed well and seemed well. As abortion takes 
place from a variety of causes, it is especially 
difficult to find the real difficulty ; but as the cause 
is obscure, we advise him to call a veterinarian. 





Ulcers on Dog.—John Wetherbee, Putnam Co., 
Fla.: The uleers may possibly be dependent on 
mange. The dog is probably pampered and over- 
fed on meat in a hot climate. Begin the treat- 
ment by giving ten grains of powdered ipecac 
every half hour before the breakfast meal is 
given, until free vomiting is secured. Two light 
meals a day. Next day, also before breakfast, 








give an ounce of castor oil warm in a little milk, 
In the meantime, as a diet, take two parts of cow’s 
milk to one of water; soften in it a medium sizeq 
slice of stale, but sweet, bread, for the morning 
meals. At evening givea bit of meat that has been 
boiled for soup and in which a-slice of bread has 
been soaked. Add a little salt to every meal, and 
give all the water the dog will drink during the 
day and night. This can be easily done by keep- 
ing a clean vessel of pure water always within 
reach. For a variety, bone soup, with Indian mea| 
slowly stirred in it while cooking, or when nearly 
done. Cooking makes the meal more digestible. 
Occasionally, “dog biscuit,” soaked in the hot 
soup, will make a good change. As an alterative 
and tonic, give five drops of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic in a tablespoonful of water after meals 
fora week. Then omit for two days, and resume 
again with the drops. The castor oil may be re- 
peated at the commencement of the two days 
when the arsenic is omitted and given for once or 
twice more. Bathe the dog as formerly, and 
wash the sore twice daily. 





Knee-Sprung Racing Mare. — L. S. Pierce, 
Dawes Co., Neb., has a racing mare that has won 
a fair number of purses, but in consequence of her 
liability to fall, jockeys do not like to ride her, No 
rider has been much hurt, though she fell three 
times, or fell on her nose three times last seasoni. 
Put the mare to breeding carriage horses, by 
eoupling her with the best coach stallion within 
reach. Blister the back tendons two or three 
times at proper intervals, of a week or ten days 
after, hand rub the back of the legs with glycerine 
half a pound, tincture of iodine two ounces, and 
iodide of potash three ounces. During all this 
time give rest, and as much green fodder or roots 
as convenient, at least twice daily. It will not 
prove profitable to insure the lives of the jockeys 
and the racer, when both are liable to lose the 
race and their lives at the same time. 





Sick Cow.— Peter Snider, Sangamon Co., IIL, 
tried the method of feeding hot slop to his milch 
cows to make them give more milk, and one of his 
best cows got sick. At distilleries hot slops have 
done all manner of harm. Cows lost their teeth 
tails, hoofs, and even their lives. If the feed be 
soaked in hot water, but not fed hot, the process 
will render the starchy parts of the feed more 
digestible by being converted into diastase. One 
part of diastase ferment is sufficient to convert 
two thousand parts starch into dextrine, which is 
far more digestible than starch. From dextrine:- 
the step to soluble sugar is short. If one feeds 
cooled cooked grain one will be sure to get good 
milk, and plenty of it. Put the sick cow on her old 
diet and she will speedily recover. 





Sow with Caked Udder.—Richard Polls, Ontario 
Co., N. Y., has a sow that has had inflammation of 
the udder (mammitis) three times. The first time 
the pigs were too young to wean; the second time 
they were weaned and saved; and now the farrow 
is so large and fine it is a pity to wean and stunt 
them. It is quite common among sows of the 
large breeds that produce large litters of pigs to 
have inflammation of the milk glands, and when 
it has once occurred it is very likely ever after 
to give trouble. For immediate relief the pigs 
must be taken away, hot fomentations applied, 
and the glands milked out three or four times 4 
day. Apply an ointment of eight ounces of lard, 
in which are thoroughly incorporated one and one- 
half ounces of extract of belladonna and three 
ounces of camphor ointment. Rub this on hot 
with the hand. Feed light slops of mostly sour 
milk. This will drive away the inflammation and 
the milk at the same time. Such sows are more 
profitable as porkers than as breeders. 





Does Sand Kill Horses or Mules?--John W. 
Deart, Clay Co., Fla., asks this question, and states 
that in his section of country there are many 
horses and mules which die of colicky symptoms, 
and when opened the intestines are obstructed 
with a large quantity of sand. It is probable that 
indigestion or irritation of the stomach causes the 
animals to eat a large quantity of earth. In the 
North and South both, tetanus has been traced 
to large accumulations of earth in the bowels. 
The remedy is a large dose of linseed oil, in 
which powdered gentian is mixed, about a pint 
of oil and an ounce of gentian, followed in six 
hours with half the quantity and two ounces 0° 
laudanum to relieve pain and indigestion. 
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(Continued from Page 631.) 
pares favorably with its pzedecessors, and is full 
of useful information. Free postal delivery for 
rural communities where the conditions of close 
population and good roads exist is considered to 
have passed beyond the experimental stage, and 
the federal government is urged to extend it as 
rapidly as possible among the farmers. 





SSTREET AND SHADE TREES. By E. C. Powell and 
William McMillan. New York: The Rural Pub- 
lishing Company. 41 pp., il., 12mo., paper. 

This pamphlet contains chapters on: The Use of 
Shade Trees; From Nursery to Permanent Loca- 
tion; What Trees to Plant; Hardy Trees for Par- 
ticular Purposes; and Shade Trees in City Streets. 
The suggestions are very practical, and the state- 
ments are completely reliable. Sold by Orange 
Judd Company. Price postpaid, twenty cents. 


Ts 
Recent Publications. 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


HANDBOOK OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. Bul- 
fetin No. 50. Bureau of the American Republics, 
Washington, D. C. 

IOWA DAIRY ASSOCIATION, Report of Sixteenth 
Annual Convention. By Secretary C. L. Gabril- 
son, New Hampton, Iowa. 

SCIENTIFIC ALLIANCE OF NEW YORK. Third 
Annual Directory. Dr. N. L. Britton, Secretary 
Columbia College, New York City. 

AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. Edited 
by R. De C. Ward. Monthly. $3 per year. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

ONTARIO FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. Annual Report. 
John Dryden, Toronto, Minister of Agriculture. 

BOUNTY ON SuGAR. Additional Regulations. 
Document No. 1619 Internal Revenue. Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Monthfy Crop Reports. J. R. Rippey, Secretary. 
Columbia, Mo. 

LINNZAN SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. Abstract of. 
proceedings for 1892-3, with a paper by Tappan 
Adney on Milicete Indian Natural History. Arthur 
H. Howell, Secretary, New York city. Pamphlet. 
50 cents. 

IRRIGATION IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. By H. E. 
Brook. Los Angeles Printing Co., 1893. 

ACTUAL RAPID TRANSIT FOR NEW YORK CITY. 

sy Albert H. Hatch, 43 West 75th street, New York, 

IOWA WEATHER AND CROPS. A Monthly Review. 
John R. Shaffer, Secretary. Des Moines. 

THE GOTHENBERG SYSTEM OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
By E. R. L. Gould, Ph.D. Fifth Special Report of 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, U. 8. Commissioner of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Transactions for 1893. Part 1. Robert Manning, 
Secretary, Boston. 

REPORT ON WINE MAKING IN FRANCE. By C.L. 
Marlatt, M.S. Department of State, Washington, 
D.C, 


BouiviA. A Hand Book. Bulletin No. 55. Bureau 
of the American Republics, Washington, D. C. 
MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, BOTANICAL 
DEPARTMENT. A History. By Prof. W. J. Beal. 
PICTURESQUE CHICAGO AND GUIDE TO THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. By D.S. Moseley. Hartford: The 
Religious Herald. 250 pp., il., 8vo., cloth. $2. 
BRAZIL. The State of San Paulo, or the Land of 
Coffee. By Adolpho A. Pinto. Chicago: Ander- 
son Publishing Co., 1893. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
1889-90. Two volumes. Government: Washington, 
* ° 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE ANNUAL 
REPORT. George W. Atherton, President. 
TEXTILES AND GLASS. Costof Production. Two 
volumes. Commissioner of Labor, Washington, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Four volumes. Washington, D.C. 

MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By David T. Day. U.S. Geological Survey. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

THE SCIENTIFIC ALLIANCE OF NEW YORK. _Pro- 
ceedings of the joint meeting at Columba College, 
in memory of Professor James Strong Newberry, 
New York, 1893. 8vo. pamphlet. : 

THE DREXEL INSTITUTE OF ART, SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY. Descriptive pamphlet. Philadelphia, 
1893. 

THE YuccA MOTH AND YUCCA POLLINATION. 
By C. V. Riley, Ph. D. Author’s Reprint from the 
Third Annual Report of thé Missouri Botanical 
Garden. St. Louis, 1893. 

THE WEST AMERICAN SCIENTIST. An _ illus- 
trated monthly magazine. Edited by C. R. Orcutt, 
San Diego, Cal. $1 per year. 

OuR DtumMB ANIMALS. Edited by George T. 
Angell. Published monthly, by the Massachusetts 
Soeiety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Fifty cents per year. 

FROM THE LOG CABIN, 1803, TO THE WORLD’S 
Farr, 1298. Chicago Souvenir. The story of Chi- 





cago told in pictures. Chicago: F. P. Kenfel, 
1893. In English, German and Swedish. 260 engrav- 
ings. Quarto size. Souvenir binding. Sixty cents. 

AMERICAN STEAM VESSELS. Prospectus. 500 
illustrations. 500 pp. folio, cloth; ¢5. Smith and 
Stanton, New York. 

A NEW HERBARIUM PEST. By C. V. Riley, Ph. D. 
Reprinted from the Botanical Gazette. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. The Eleventh 
Census, 1891. Sydney: Government, 1893. 

EBERHARDT’S ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. Revised 
Edition. By Noble M. Eberhart. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan, 1893. 109 pp., il., 12mo, leatherette. 
Forty cents. 





CATALOGUES ACKNOWLEDGED. 


E. W. BLATCHFORD & Co., Chicago, Ills. A neat 
catalogue entitled Stock Food and Feeding; a 
compilation of valuable facts concerning the food 
and feeding of farm animals, and the profitable 
raising of calves, colts, lambs and pigs. It pre- 
sents the claims and merits of Blatchford’s Royal 
Stock Food and Royal Calf Meal. 

P. J. BERCKMANS, Augusta, Ga. Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of the Fruitland Nurseries, 
comprising fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, 
roses, ete. This is the largest and most complete 
collection found south of: the Mason and Dixon line. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. Trade 
price list of choice gladiolus. iris, cannas, lilies, ete. 
A very large and complete list of all the best new 
and old varieties which are offered at remarkably 
low prices. 

Wn. COOPER. & NEPHEWS, Berkhamsted, Eng- 
land and Galveston, Texas. An interesting pam- 
— describing the Cooper Scab Eradication 

cheme; being a formal offer to the government 
of the Cape of Good Hope to completely eradicate 
the scab diseases in sheep and goats. 

P. K. DEDERICK & Co., Albany, N. Y. Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of Dederick’s 
renowned Baling Presses, giving a clear ideaof tle 
operation and every detail of these excellent 
machines. 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. Illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of a very large and 
excellent variety of hyacinths, tulips, daffodils, 
lilies and other bulbs. Also seeds and plants for 
winter and spring flowering. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. Sea- 
sonable suggestions addressed to all who have 
gardens which they desire to improve and beau- 
tify, and orchards and farms which they wish to 
make productive and profitable. 

GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. Descriptive 
eatalogue of. American grapevines, small fruit 
plants, ete. Also two fine colored plates of Fay’s 
Prolific Currant and the Red Jacket Gooseberry, 
which are great specialties of this firm. 

PINE TREE FARM, Jamesburg, N.J. Circular and 
price list of highbred poultry. 

VILMORIN ANDRIEUX & CO., Paris, France. Cat- 
alogue of flowering bulbs and strawberry plants; 
also seeds for fall sowing. 

J.T. LOVETT Co., Little Silver, N. J. TIllustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of small fruits, grape- 
vines, fruit and ornamental trees; evergreen orna- 


(Continued on Page C35.) 
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TITIE to BUY. 











The Centrifugal pape! is most profitable at this 
season. When the cows are old in lactation the 
cream separator makes its greatest comparative 
savings, The process affords special opportunities 
at this time. The drouth has greatly lessened 
production and butter prices will continue high. 


ou want the most and the best product. You 
need a separator, and you need the best. The 
“Baby.” It would earn its cost by Spring. Send 


for 1893 catalogue. 


The DeLaval Separator Co., 


General Offices: 
74 Cortlandt Street., New York. 





THE OWEN 
ELECTRIC 





(TRADE MARK.) ts 
DR. A. OWEN. “Lig 


The Only Scientific and Practical Electric 
Belt for General Use, Producing a Genuine Cur- 
rent of Electricity for the Cure of Diseases. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut 
of Belts and Appliances, prices, sworn testimo- 
nials and portraits of people who have been 
cured, ete. Published in English, German, Swed- 
ish and Norwegian languages. This valuable 
catalogue or a treatise on rupture cured with 
Electric Truss will be sent to any address on 
receipt of six cents postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co., 


MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BLDC., 
201 to 211 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Call at our offices when visiting the World’s Fair; also at 
Dr. A. Owen’s Exhibit in Electricity Building, Section U, 


Space I. 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the World. 
When Writing Mention this Paper. 











\ 


y a4) Gasoline 


~_ 
iJ Engines 
areabsolutely safe. The most efficient 
and economical Engines for running 
machinery, pumping water, propelling 
boats, and a thousand other a 

Send for Catalogue and Price 
GLOBE GAS ENGINE CO., 
51 N. 7th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 








9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
BUNS EASY SaWS DOWN 
44 No TREES. 


Aas 








BY ONE MAN. Send for free illustrated catalogue 
one ON E MAN. Se from thousands who have sawed 
from 5 to9 cords daily. Itsawsdown trees, folds like 
a. pocket*knife, weighs only 41 Ibs., easily carried on 
shoulder. One’mancansaw more timber with itthan 
two men with a cross-cutsaw. 73,000in use. We also 
make larger sized machine to ca: Tfootsaw. First 
order accures agency. FOLDING SAWING MA- 
OHINE CO., 241 to 8. Jefferson St., Chicago, LiL 


Please mention this paper. 


Burr-Stone Grinding Mills 





mil on the 
market at such @ low figure it will 
BZ p2ecconetractedy anak complicated 
and fastest grinding mills yet pro- 
duced, SATISFAOTION 
GUARANTEED. 


= 








CIDER i, 


MACHINERY | i 


Pyéreniie, Knuckle Joint and Screw 


Graters, Elevators, Pumps, ————S— 





When writing to advertisers'be sure to men- 
tion the 
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MAFLERS OF BUSINESS. 
— 
(Continued from Page 637.) 
ber 30th, wheat exports foot up 144,519,000 bushels, 
compared to 146,808,000 in the like period last year. 
—<= > 
Personal, Commercial and Agricultural. 
A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 
to anyone who is now out of employment, espe- 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, read 
advertisement on second cover page, headed “A 
Chance to Make Money.” 





The Meech Quince.—This excellent quince, in- 
troduced a few years ago by the Rev. W. W. Meech, 
Vineland, N. J., is firmly holding its own against 
the others, as evidenced by the very liberal sample 
received from Mr. Meech, who writes us that he 
has just harvested the best crop he has ever had. 





Famous Poult Farm. — One of the most 
noted fadtutétes ef Demcoture, N. J., is the Pine 
Tree Farm, owned by W. H. Ordway, who is as- 
sisted in his work by the famous poultryman, 
D. A. Mount. All the leading varieties of fowls, 
including turkeys, guineas, ducks, ete., are bred 
here to perfection. Eggs for hatching and for the 
table are also a commercial feature of this estab- 
lishment. 





New Peaches.—Jersey Pride is the name of a 
new peach introduced by the Newark nursery, 
Newark, N. J. The samples examined the middle 
of September were very large, and of a clear, 
bright yellow with a carmine blush and stripes. It 
is a freestone, with firm, yellow flesh, and of 


good quality. The Lawrence seedling, received 
from F. Lawrence, McMechen, W. Va,, is a late 


freestone of large size, very juicy, and of excel- 
lent. quality. 





The Green Mountain Grape.—Having carefully 
watched the introduction and establishment of 
the Green Mountain grape, which was described 
and illustrated in a former volume of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, we were pleased to receive 
some sample specimens from the introducers, 
Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, New Canaan, Conn. The 
bunehes were fully ripe by the middie of Septem- 
ber, large, sound, and in quality fully up to all 
that was ever claimed for this variety. 





Conditioa Powders.—The AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST has frequently drawn the attention of its 
readers to the great difference in condition pow- 
ders. Many articles sold under this name are 
entirely injurious te the animals to which they 


are given, but a properly and carefully prepared 
article may do much good when judiciously ad- 
ministered. From what we can learn of the 


Breaker powder, manufactured by the Breaker 
Remedies Co., Hazleton, Pa., we fully believe that 
they are worthy of a trial in cases for which they 
are recommended. 


The Crosby Peach.— The more we see of the 
Crosby peach, recently introduced by G. H. & J. H. 
Hale, South Glastonbury, Conn., the more we be- 
come impressed with its excellent qualities. The 
samples reeeived from Messrs. Hale were of supe- 
rior quality, and had a sweet, delicious flavor for 
a yel wid reg It is principally remarkable for 
the smallness of its pit, and the strongest claim 
made for it by the Hale Bros. is the frost-proof 
charaeter of its fruit buds, which has enabled it to 
fruit for eleven successive years in New England 
—many times when all other varieties have failed. 





The Acme of Physicdl Comfort.—The very- 


acme of physical comfort is reached when travel- 
ing upon the New York Central reads, and no- 
where upon *he face of the globe can more beau- 
tiful scenery be found than that disclosed by these 
varied routes. One never tires of the Hudson 
river, and the Mohawk region, so loved by poets, 
and they are always a feast to the eye andadelight 
to the soul. Then as we goon and keep our eyes 
open we come upon some of the loveliest sheets of 
water on top of the earth—Cayuga lake for one, 
and farther on, Canandaigua lake, uniquely and 
blissfully situated.—Zleanor Kirk. 





A Year of Cyclones.—This has been one of the 
greatest years for cyclones known in the history 
of the world. Many cyclones have been reported 
from nearly every part- of the land, but to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is due the eredit of being cyclone 
headquarters. The Garry Iron and Roofing Co. of 
that city report that they have sold more of their 
Cyclone Corn Shellers than in any year since 
their introduction. This little machine is quite 
appropriately named; it will shell more corn ina 
given time than two or three of_ the ordinary 
shellers. Its parts are simple and almost inde- 
structible. Send to the manufacturers for circu- 
lars and price list. 





How to Make Gilt-Edged Butter. —To make 
good butter one must have good utensils for every 
operation, and good cows and feed to start on. The 
experience of our best butter makers has Jed them 
to set their milk in creamers, or run it through 
separators. The extra amount of butter.made 
from a herd of ten cows by setting the milk ina 
creamer over that made by setting the milk in 





open pans, will pay at least 25 per cent. on the cost 
of the creamer. The Vermont Farm Machine 
Company, of Bellows Falls, Vt., make all kinds of 
dairy apparatus of the very best material, and 
their “ Cooley Creamer” Jas obtained an enviable 
reputation among dairymen everywhere. The 
company will send an elegant illustrated cata- 


logue to all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- | 


TURIST who write a postal for it. 





The Mammoth Stove.—Visitors to the World's 
Fair cannot have failed to notice the]Mammoth 
Garland, exhibited by the Michigan Stove Co., 
Detroit, Mich. This structure measures twenty 
feet in height, thirty feet in length, and twent 
feet in width,.and weighs twenty tons, and will, 
no doubt, be the largest stove ever cast. Under 
and around this stove were placed samples of the 
various kinds of Garland stoves and ranges manu- 
factured by this company. In all the leading 


(Continued on Page 639.) 








The Genuine all Bear this 
Trade Mark. Beware 











Agents Wanted. 


We want an Agent in every locality 
to sell our 


CHURNS, TESTERS, 
SEPARATORS, ETC. 


Write for Catalogue and wholesale 
price list. Address, 


CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE MFG. CO., 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


) egetable Cutters 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse, suit- 
able for e or Sheep, 
turned by a boy, will easily cut 
a bushel in less than 2 minutes. 
Lowest_in Price. Easiest 
Worked. Most Rapid and 
Durable in Use. 
The Belcher & Taylor 
Agl. Tool Co., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Box 120. 
YOU YOUR 


can FILL twx TEETH. 


Complete Dental Outfit. Toothaché cure. Pearl filling 

and tools, with full instructions for usé_at_ home. Price, 

One Dollar. HOME DENTAL SUPPLY ASS’N, 
110 Liberty Street, New York City. 


Burlington “Stay-On” 


STABLE BLANKET fits like a tailor-made 
t. Ask your dealer for the ‘“‘ BURLINGTON.” 
Write for handsome illustrated catalogue—sent free. 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. ,Burlington,Wis. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS! 


STOCK BREEDERS, GARDENERS, 
FLORISTS, FRUIT GROWERS, 


We supply 
CATA- 











i, Send for circulars 
















And all others interested in Rural Life. 
any book published on the above subjects. 
LOGUE of 600 standard works sent free. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., New York. 





HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 








THE ADVERTISEMENT JN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 














a 
Rar ATAMEMICAN 


COOD NEWS 
To Ladies, Boys andere 


Gold and Silver Watches FREE. 
Beautifullmported Decora hina 
Tea and_Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, 
Lamps, Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit 
and Cake Dishes, Silver Tea Sets, 
e m= Knives, Forks, Or-,ons, Webster's 
International Dictionaries, etc., Given Free with $12, 
$15, $20 - $30, $40 orders. For full iculars, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O. Box 289. 3iand 33 Vesey St., NewYork 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
A Most Remarkable Grape.. 









A 


COMPANY 














Each year’s test demon- 
strated more fully the supe- 
riority of theGreem Mountain 
Grape over all others tor 
earliness and fine quality. 
We are the introducers and 
are headyuarters for this: 
most valuable of all early 

ee wi grapes. Every vine sealed 
with our trade mark name GREEN MOUNTAIN. Send 
forfree circular giving full information. Agents wanted. 

Address 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ci. 








Lincoin Coreless Pear TREES. 
‘ Golden Russet, Idaho, 

, and others. 

TS Japan Mammoth, Success, Advance, 
Chestnuts. yr Persian, English 


Walnuts. etc. 4 5 
VELTIES fate*Grenre Wresberries, 
aneberries, etc. 
EW Susnnt” Boosters PLANTS. 
Apple, Poach, AT Quince TREES. 


J.S.C IS & SON 
Send for Catalogue. lab oe N. J. 






















SoooooceosaoooeNooooOCCNGaO 
> “LISTEN TO THE” tale of 


FLORID Profit and loss. Ad- 
: vantages and draw- 
m backs inour monthly “Florida Homeseeker,’’ 
pm telling of an ideal township and climate. High, 
GC healthfulland. Freedom from Frosts, Swamps 
Pa and Malaria, 25 clear lakes. 

Cheap homes sold on $1.00 (and up) per month. 
oO Cheap transportation to settlers and prospectors. 
©@ Cheapand good Hotel board. Free Doating,ete. 
© Oranges, Lemons and Pineapples our Q 
oOo 
oO 
Le] 
oO 
°o 





fefotojofel ool slel alo) 


Staples. oO 
Summer is here delightful. No negroes, no liquor © 
Sample pipes free. Hundreds buying. Write now. 

O. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Fla. 2 
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VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY, 


The great fruit, grain and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. Health 
fine. Near the great markets. Educational advantages 
unsurpassed. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write to 
SAM’L B. WOODS, Charlottesville, Va. 





WAR AR AA ADA 
ssiernereerrserry erent 
<j IN THE WEST. * <= 


oe 

> Well, the new paper issued by the 

ST CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. Rime 
eed 


= CALLED THE 
Stells all about it WES TERN, SETTLERS 


@ Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen, Ticket and Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, Chicago, lil. = 


FEbsbspebeacseeebasdaddasbaddadbhabbade 


|SYSTEM. All can learn music without the aic 
of ateacher Rapid, correct. Established 
i2yeurs. Notes, chords, accompani 
ments, thorough bass laws, etc. ‘Ten lessons, Il 
cents. Circulars free. G. S. RICE MUSIC 
CO. 243 State St. Chicago, III. E 
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furnish the work and teach you free; you work in the locality 
where you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of $8 for 
every day’s work; absolutely sure; don’t fail to write to-day. 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Octroit, Mich. 




















Send us your 
address and we 


a Day Sure, ..:.i% 


how to make $$ a day; absolutely sure; we 
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The Best GRAVITY CREAMING PRO- 
CESS in the World to-day is the 


Cooley 
Creamer 


Nothing but its won- 
i derful superiority 
ii + would have kept it 
| where itis now, and 

“ has always been, 


“WAY OUT OF SIGHT.” 


Made in Four Styles 








Ahead of everything. 
and Ten Sizes. 

Our goods are leaders in their line. Wecanomy 
mention a few here. Send for our complete illas- 
trated Catalogues of Dairy and Creamery Supplies. 





“Many Mickles Make A Muckle,” 


Therefore when you buy any apparatus 
for your 


DAIRY OR CREAMERY 


ALWAYS BUY 





DO YOU PREFER A 


Separator? 





-» THE BEST, € 


Because the savings of the ‘‘Best’’ over others 
amount in @ season to large profits, and you 
will soon have a full equipment of modern, 
labor-saving machinery. 


Simplicity, 











If so, look out for 
these points: 


Ease of Washing, 


. Ease of Running, 
We furnish such Goods, Perfect Workmanship, 
Close Skimming, 
They are all made Upon Honor. sia Caguetel 
All embodied in our 


Vermont Farm Machine ‘Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


U. S. SEPARATOR. 








OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


—<>——_ 
(Continued from Page 633.) 
mental shrubs, hardy herbaceous plants, ete. An 
artistically colored plate of “A Bevy of Beautiful 
Berries ’? embellishes this handsome catalogue. 
WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. Circular of the Gem 
Clover Cutter for cutting fodder, green or dry, fine 
and even. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 


ALABAMA — At: Uniontown. Potatoes, amounts 
of seed (B. 16). Grapes and some new fruits (B. 17). 

CANADA—At Guelph. Experiments with winter 
wheat (B. 90). At Toronto. Annual reports. Crops 
and live stock (B. 46), (B. 47). 

CoLORADO — At Fort Collins. 
(B. 23). A few common insect pests (B. 24). 
and larkspur (B. 25). 

IowA—At Ames. Investigations in cheese mak- 
ing; Colt feeding; Shrinkage of wool; Time to cut 
forn; Sweet vs. ripened cream butter; An aro- 
matic bacillus of cheese; Some bacteriologié¢al 
work in the dairy ; Impurities of clover seed (B.21). 

KENTUCKY — At Lexington. Commercial fer- 
tilizers (B. 46). 

MARYLAND — At College Park. 
land (B. 21). 

MICHIGAN — At Agricultural College. Honey 
analyses (B. 96). Fertilizer analyses (B. 97). Lo- 
eusts; The horn fly (3. 98). Michigan soils (B. 99). 

MississipPr — At Agricultural College. Small 
fruits (B. 26). 

NEVADA—At Reno. Sugar beets (B. 19). 

NEW YORK—At Ithaca. Greenhouse notes (B. 55). 

NoRTH CAROLINA—At Raleigh. Meteorological 
summary (B. 92 @). 

NorRTH DAKOTA.—At Fargo. Third annual re- 
port. 

OHIO—At Wooster. Entomological and botanical 
papers (T. B. 3). 

RHODE ISLAND—At Kingston. 
mereial and miscellaneous (B. 23). 
commercial fertilizers (B. 24). 

SouTH CAROLINA—At Fort Hill. 
with oats and wheat (B. 7). 

TENNESSEE—At Knoxville. Some injurious in- 
sects of the apple (B. vi. 1). 

UTAH—At Logan. Shelter of stock; Exercise 
vs. non-exercise of stock; Early vs. late irrigation 
(B. 23). 


Colorado weeds 
Loco 


Soils of Mary- 


Fertilizers, com- 
Analyses of 


Experiments 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. Report of the_ statistician; 
Contents: September crop report; Notes on for- 
eign agriculture—Agricultural returns of Great 
Britain, Ontario crop report, crops in Germany; 
Notes from United States consular officers in Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium, Cochin China, 
and Ontario; Domestic and transatlantic freight 
rates (S. R. 108). Synopsis of report of the division 
of statistics: A brief statement of the condition 
of the crops by States and in the United States, 
issued and distributed in advance of the monthly 
report of the statistician. Bulletin No. 1 of the 
Office of Irrigation Inquiry: Abstract of the laws 
of the several States and Territories on irrigation 
and water rights. Bulletin No. 16 of the Office of 
Experiment Stations: Proceedings of the sixth 
annual convention of the association of American 
agricultural colleges _and experiment stations, 
held at New Orleans. Indian corn in the manufac- 
ture of beer: A technical discussion of methods 
and materials used in the mannfacture of beer, 
having special reference to the value and proper- 
ties of Indian corn as a brewing material. Indian 
corn in the manufacture of beer, German edition. 
Monthly weather review: A summary of, weather 
conditions observed throughout the United States 
during the corresponding month. 
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A Live, Practical Poultry Raising Guide. 


It Costs Only 50 Cents per Year. 


.Six Months 25c. Sample Free. 






Send for Index to last Vol. free ; and judge  hategeoee if as much complete, Palentre, practical matter 


regarding poultry raising and how to obtain t st market prices can be found in any volume costi: 
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you a profit over and above their keep and eggs and poultry 
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f e best of any domestic an: 
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in your 
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Do yeu desire to know how to make hens lay the most eggs in a year; how to dress and sell your poultry 


and eggs to obtain the highest prices ? 


@ you care to learn about, and how to obtain the best breeds and crosses from which to get the 


D 
largest number of eggs and most pounds of poultry to sell? And wien and where to sell them ? 


Do you desire to know how to prevent and treat diseases of poultry : how to get your hens through thc 
y 


moultins, season well and strong ; how to bring your pulets to ear laying, etc? 


Do you care to learn how to build the best poultry houses and yards economically, warm and dry ; 
Do you desire to know how others make their hens pay, $2.50 each per yearfrom eggs alone ? Then -ub- 
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t 
scribe to FARM-PouLTry. ‘‘ What has been done; can 


50 cts.; six months 25 cts; sample free. Remit cash or stamps. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., ton, 


done again.” Temember the price: one year, 
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If You Can’t Get it Near Home, Send to Us. Ask first. 


It is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. Most economical because small doses. Noother one fourth as strong. 
Strictly a medicine, nota food. You can buy or raise f-od asch: pas wecan. Preventsand cures diseases of poul- 


* One large can saved me $40; send ~° more to 


are moulting. 
We send 


try. orth its weight in gold wien hei 
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Stove ; Lifter.g 


Always Cold. 
Will not get hot 
even if left 
in the lid, 
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VVVVYVYYYVYYY" @950 Top Buggy 


p Buggy.. -840.00 
$85 Spring Wagon...843.50 
$10 Single Harness.... 85.25 

28 Team Harness...14.50 
$16 Texas Saddle......89.25 
ALL GOODS FULLY WARRANT: 
ED and shipped anywhere to any- 
one at WHOLESALE prices, with privilege to exarrine, 
We are headquarters for Buggies, Carts, Phaetons, Ex- 
free catalocus, CASE BUYERS UNION, 
158 W. Van Buren St, B 40 Chicago, IL 
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Heavily Nickel Plated. 

Sold _by all Stove, Hardware, 
and House Furnishers, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, for 30 cents. 


Pte A ALASKA POKER. 
TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 
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For Your Henhouses, Greenhouses, Hotbeds, Barns, Outbuildings | 
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write F, W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


They will send you FREE, Samples and Full Descriptive Circulars that will 


Convince and Save You Money. 


NEPONSET Water-Proof FABRICS 


You can t Shingle 500 Square Feet for $15 ; 
NEPONSET RED ROPE ROOFING for $5, and it will wear for many years, 
adapted to keep in heat and keep out the cold and wet, and you can put it 


on yourself in one-quarter of the time it takes to shingle. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


— > 

The World-Wide Drouth of 1893.—During the 
spring and summer of 1893, the Northern Hemis- 
phere experienced a drouth so severe and lasting 
and widespread that it will become an historical 
event. The Mississippi valley and the Atlantic 
slope of the United States have suffered much 
from a lack of rain, which was also felt in Canada, 
seriously affecting the wheat, corn, potato and 
apple crop. In Great. Britain, France, Germany 
and Russia, the drouth has been unusually severe, 
and has injured the hay crop especially. Indeed, 
nearly the whole of Europe, and many parts of 
Asia, as well as our own North America, have 
had an unusually rainless summer. The oldest 
inhabitant in the North of Italy has never before 
seen the Italian lakes so low, nor the Southern 


- Alps so brown and bare of snow. Throughout the | 


wheat-growing countries the dry spring has re- 
duced the crop very seriously. The cotton-grow- 
ing regions and the whole of Australia have had 
abundant rains, however. The local showers 
together with copious autumn precipitation have 
prevented the threatened famine, and local crops 
will yield sufficient material for the world’s food 
supply. Nevertheless, the wisdom of storing a 
year’s supply of crops is evident, as it is very dif- 
ficult to transport such bulky grains as maize to 
the drouth-stricken regions. It is probable that 
the amount of rainfall during the year will be 
nearly normal, but]the deficiency happened dur- 
ing the critical growing season, when even a few 
showers would have saved the crops. 





Inspection of American Meat.—The Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has for over two years inspected 
all dressed meat intended for exportation to for- 
eign countries, and has certified to its freedom 
from contagious diseases. Owing to the smallness 
of the appropriation, the dressed meat for the 
interstate trade has not been inspected as the 
law intends. The Secretary of Agriculture has, 


however, now issued an order requiring all swine: 
cattle and sheep, slaughtered for either the inter- 
state, or the foreign trade, to be inspectedBefore 
killing, and again at the time the carcass is beiug 


dressed. Inspectors are instructed to condemn 
carcasses and to see that they are not sold for 
human food when affected by either hog cholera, 
swine plague, charbon or anthrax, malignant epi- 
zootic catarrh, pyemia and septicemia, mange or 
scab in advanced stages, advanced stages of acti- 
momysosis or lumpy jaw, inflammation of the 
lungs or of the intestines, Texas fever, extensive 
or generalized tuberculosis, animals in advanced 
state of pregnancy, or which have recently given 
birth to young, or any disease or injury causing 
elevation of temperature or affecting the system 
of the animal to a degree which would make the 
flesh unfit for human food. Any organ or part of 
a careass which is badly bruised, or is affected by 
tuberculosis, actinomycosis, abscess, suppurating 
sore, or tapeworm cysts, must be condemned. 
The carcasses of all hogs that are to enter into 
interstate trade, as dressed pork, will be tagged 
in the same manner as cattle are now marked for 
identification. The products of the hog carcasses 
which enter into interstate trade will be stamped 
in the same manner as are the products of cattle. 
No microscopic examination will be made of hogs 
slaughtered for interstate trade, but such examin- 
ation will be confined to those intended for the 
export trade and will be carried on as heretofore, 
and only at abattoirs which export pork prcducts 
to countries requiring a certificate from the United 
States to secure the admission of such meats. 
Wholesome meat for the interstate and foreign 
trade will be secured by the enforcement 01 these 
regulations, but as the Department of Agricuiture 
can have no control over State commerce, the 
local Boards of Health must be more than ever 
depended upon, to protect consumers from the 
meat of diseased or bruised animals, which may 
be sold for home consumption. 





New England Farms.—The rapid growth of the 
cities caused the abandoment of many farms in 
New England, which once yielded their owners a 
good living. Recently, however, the demand for 
land in the interior which is shown by the rush to 
Oklahoma, is also being felt on the seaboard, 
where city workmen are settling in the country. 
Farmers in other States are learning that near- 
ness to a great cityinsures a certain home market 





for many profitable productions which are too 


perishable to be the staple crops of the farming 
States. The numerous inquiries from these farm- 
ers and workmen, concerning the abandoned 
farms, have compelled the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture to issue a catalogue of the 
available farm lands in .that State. The Board 
finds from its correspondence that though many 
prefer poverty and privation in the city, to inde- 
pendence and comfort in the country, the fascina- 
tion of city life is losing its strange influence, as 
the promise that leads to the abandonment of 
country life is often unfulfilled. The former move- 
ment from the country to the city has injured the 
labor market by causing a dearth of farm hands in 
the depleted districts, which the Italians do not 
remedy, and has also intensified the competition 
to which the city workman is subjected. New 
England farms have, in the past, nurtured brave 
and strong men, in spite of unfavorable economic 
conditions. But the hardships and privations of 
these farmers were much greater than they are to- 
day, and market farming near the great cities now 
offers greater inducements to willing workers than 
the city, factory or shop can possibly present. 





The New Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
is likely to be Prof. Charles W. Dabney, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the University of Tennessee, and Director 
of the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Knoxville. The Assistant Secretary has charge 
of the more purely scientific work, experiments 
and researches of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and therefore a thoroughly quali- 
fied scientist is desired. The present administra- 
tion also wants a.Southern man in this position. 
No one has questioned the peculiar fitness for this 
place of Major Henry E. Alvord, of Virginia, but if 
political expediency causes him to be set aside, 
Prof. Dabney has many excellent qualifications 
for the position. Heis a good deal of a scientist, 
aman of only 38, and gifted with much tact and 
ability to put scientific work in a way to benefit 
practical farming. Hon. Edwin Willits, who has 
held over in the position of Assistant Secretary 
under the new administration, will probably re- 
sign upon the completion of his duties in connec- 
tion with the exhibit of the United States Depart- 





| ment of Agriculture at the World’s Fair. 
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MAULERS OF BUSINESS. 


The Final Harvest Report. 


The Total Yield of Wheat is increased by the 
October returns to the Department of Agriculture, 
which are generally held to indicate a crop within 
the range specified on Page 582, with the general 
trend of estimates toward the smaller figure. The 
average yield per acre for the entire country is 
11.3 bushels or 1.7 bushels less than the estimate a 
vear ago. The rate of yield in New York is 14.5 
bushels, Pennsylvania 14, Ohio 15, Michigan I3, 
Indiana 14.2, Illinois 11.4, Wisconsin 13.3, Minne- 
sota 9.1, Iowa 11.5, Missouri 9.5, Kansas 8.4, Nebras- 
ka 8.7, South Dakota 8.6, North Dakota 9.5, Califor- 
nia 11.2. The highest rate of yield is in the New 
England, Eastern, extreme Western and Mountain 
States, and lowest in the central Western and 
Southern States. The small yield is the result of 
the drouth during the fall, which caused poor ger- 
mination and growth, the severe winter follow- 
ing causing severe winter killing. The low condi- 
tion in many States is the result of the dry spring. 
The yield per acre would have been much less had 


not much worthless wheat been plowed up and 
the ground sowed with other grains. The quality 
in the Eastern, Southern and Pacific States is up 
to an average, while in the States from which the 
commercial — are obtained it is below an 
average. The States reporting the lowest aver- 
ages as to quality are: Kentucky 86, Illinois 80, 
Wisconsin 85, Iowa 88, Missouri 73, Kansas 175, 
Nebraska 84. ‘ 


The Cotton Reports to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, dated October 1st to 5th, 
show an average decline of 2.7 points from the 
September condition, which was 73.4, as against 
70.7 for this month. The condition of cotton in the 
month of June was 85.6, declining to 82.7 in July, 
and to 80.4 in August, and losing from that time to 
the present9.7 points. The retrogressive tendency 
has been persistent during the season. The 
reports from the most fertile parts of the cotton 
belt are far from hopeful. The Texas crop of 
1892-93 was about 31 per cent. of the entire crop of 
the country, and the October report of this De- 
partment of 1892 showed a condition of 77 per 
cent., as against 65 per cent. for 1893. The percent- 
ages of States are: Virginia, 93; North Carolina, 
76; South Carolina, 62; Georgia, 76; Florida, 84; 
Alabama, 76; Mississippi, 73; Louisiana, 71; Texas, 
65; Arkansas, 71; Tennessee, 59. The October con- 
dition in the States of Virginia and North Carolina 
is the same as that of September, while Texas has 
gained two points. The reports from the eight 
remaining States indicate a decline in condition 
from one to ten points. The State averages for 
September were: Virginia, 93; North Carolina, 76; 
South Carolina, 63; Georgia, 77; Florida, 85; Ala- 
bama, 78; Mississippi, 78; Louisiana, 81; Texas, 63; 
Arkansas, 80; Tennessee, 66. 

The causes of the deteriorated condition are the 
same as those reported in the September report. 
The weather conditions have not been favorable; 
protracted and widely prevalent drouth, excessive 
moisture in some places, and the various insect 
enemies of the plant, have all contributed toward 
producing the low conditions reported. A late 
and favorable autumn is the only hope of improve- 
ment. Weather conditions are favorable to suc- 
cessful picking in most parts. 





™ The Corn Crop Will make about the total output 
stated in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for last 
month, as the October returns to the Department 
of Agriculture confirm the previous shortage. 
These last returns make the general condition of 
corn 76.1, against 76.7 for last month and 79.8 for 
October, 1892. This falling off in condition is the 
result of the continual drought which has pre- 
vailed since June and was ,not broken in the corn 
belt until the latter end of September. The drouth 
was most severe in the principal corn-producing 
States. The averages of condition in these States 
are as follows: Ohio 70, Indiana 61, Illinois 66, lowa 
93, Missouri 89, Kansas 64, Nebraska 65. 





Small Grains.—The average yield of oats is offi- 
cially returned by the United States Department 
of Agriculture at 23.5 bushels per acre against 24.3 
bushels last year, while condition is reported at 
three-fourths of a full stand, a decline of four 
points compared with last year. This indicates a 
total oat crop for the country of 640,445,500. The 
average of the estimated State yields of rye is 13.3, 
against 12.7 last year. Barley is estimated as run- 
ning about 22 bushels per acre, or two bushels less 
than last season. Buckwheat declined four points 
in condition during September, and on October Ist 
stood at 73.5, or 12 points below its condition a 
year ago. / 





The Export Movement in grains continues 
large. In September the United States exports of 
corn and meal aggregated 3,832,660 bushels, an in- 


crease of more than 50 per cent. over the like 
month last year. September - wheat exports 


footed up 18,493,575 bushels (including flour as 
wheat), or about 50,000 bushels more than in Sep- 
tember, 1892. For the nine months ended Septem- 


(Continued on Page 634.) 





Brokers Bathed In Blood. 
— a 
Cassius Belden Needed No-To-Bac. 
eae Nee 
Nerved by Nicotine a Maddened Maniac Mows 
Down Men on the Chicago Board of Trade 
Floor—He Lived on Tobacco. 
(From Chicago Herald.) 
—> 

Cassius Belden, who, Sept. 27, shot down three 
persons on_the Board of Trade floor, was a tobacco 
fiend. He began young chewing and smoking. A 
short time before his bloody deed was enacted he 
smoked all the time. Then his sister begged him 
to quit smoking in the house. He tried and suc- 
ceeded in some degree. 

Then he went to the Board of Trade and waving 
his pistolLin a smoking figure of 8, shot madly 
into the crowd. 

Can anyone help seeing the inference? 

A reporter went out to see his sister, Mrs. A. 
Williams, at 365 LaSalle street. 

The door was opened by a neat, quiet little 
woman, whose face showed not a trace of insanity. 
Hers is not a maniac-breeding family. When 
questioned about her brother’s habits, she said: 

“He did not drink whisky, but used tobacco ex- 
cessively. Ican’t remember when he began, it 
was solong ago. But he was very young. He 














CASSIUS BELDEN. 


both chewed and smoked. Iused to ask him to 
stop, but he kept on smoking more and more, un- 
til I really could not tell how many cigars he 
would smoke a day. He would lignt one from the 
stump of the other.” 

“T begged him not to smoke about the house asit 
made the curtains smell. He was always kind -to 
me and said he wouldn’t. Since then he hasn’t 
smoked much around me, but it seemed to make 
him irritable, doing without.’’ 

“Did the doctors say he couldn’t be cured, Mrs: 
Williams?” 

“Yes, they said he was harmless, but would 
never get well. Hisnerves were nicotinized and 
he looked so bad—wait a moment and I will show 
you some photographs of Cassius,” and the little 
lady brought an album from an inner room. 

‘‘Here’s one taken before he ever used tobacco,” 
she said, showing the picture of a rosy-cheeked 
boy who was the image of perfect health, “and 
here is another taken last week.” The reporter 
was startled when he looked at the cadaverous, 
holiow-cheeked and wild-eyed man. The very 
picture of a weak nerved, sallow-skinned, impo- 
tent, tobacco-eating people, hundreds of whom 
you can see daily on the streets smoking ur chew- 
ing and thinking they enjoy life. This is how 
Belden looked. 

Every bit of flesh seemed to have been con 
sumed by the tobacco poison used so many years 
and in such large quantities by this unfortunate 
man. The reporter gazed at the photo a few 
moments and then bade the sad-hearted little 
woman good by. While walking to the car on 
North Clark street he could not free his mind from 
the impression that somewhere a remedy might 
have been found for Belden’s tobacco disease. 

On the car he saw a gentleman he knew, Mr. W. 
M. R. Vose, secretary of the Northwestern Loan 
and Building Association, 157 Washington street. 

‘How are you, Mr. Vose?” he exclaimed, taking 
a seat beside him. 

“Tip-top ; never better in my life. Where have 
you been out this way, old man?” 

“To see Belden’s sister. The man who shot 
three people at the Board of Trade, you know.”’ 

“Yes: a bad case, that.” 

“Did you know that Belden was a tobacco fiend 





and that the deed was probably the result of an 
attempt to quit tobacco by his will power?” 

“You don’t say? Why I could have told: him 
what would cure him.” 

“What's that?” 

‘‘No-To-Bac, a remedy for the tobacco habit, 
made by the Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago office 
45 Randolph street.’ 

“How do you know it would cure Belden, 
though? He had both chewed and smoked since 
childhood.” 

“Well, one box cured me, old fellow, and I 
chewed and smoked the filthy stuff for twenty- 
five years. Belden didn’t have a worse record than 
that, I’m sure.” 

“But you see he was wasted away so that his 
case was an exceptionally bad o1ie.”’ 

““No-To-Bac is just what would have built him 
up and inereased his flesh. I have heard men 
cured by it say they had gained ten pounds in ten 
days. Anditcures. I tried three times to smoke 
after I had used it and failed to find any pleasure 
whatever inthe weed. I have no desire for 
tobacco inany form. I tell everyone I meet who 
uses tobacco what No-To-Bac did for me.” 

“Well, if it cures, I want some myself. Half my 
salary goes in cigars and I would give $50 for any- 
thing that would free me. Where can I get it, Mr. 
Vose?” 

“Oh, nearly all the druggists sell No-To-Bac.”’ 

At State street the scribe jumped off and went 
to Buck and Raynor’s. 

“Mr. Buck, I want some No-To-BAac. How much 
should I get to be cured?” 

“Well, it costs $1 a box, three boxes for $2.50. 
Three boxes are guaranteed to cure any case, but 
I think one box would be enough for you.” 

“All right. Here’s the dollar.” 

‘‘Now, if this fails to cure come back and get the 
other two boxes, and if the three don’t cure you 
can get your money back.” 

“Do you know the people who make No-to-Bac, 
Mr. Buck?” 

“Yes. The STERLING REMEDY Co., 45 Randolph 
street, is composed of A. L. Thomas, of the big 
Lord & Thomas advertising firm; H. L. Kramer, 
treasurer and general manager of the Indiana 
Springs Co., owners of the great mud bath cure for 
rheumatism down in Warren county, Indiana, and 
W. T. Barbee, owner of the Barbee Wire and Iron 
Works, 44 and 46 Dearborn street. Here’s a little 
book called ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your 
Life Away.’ It will tell you all about No-To-Bac.” 

The reporter opened the book at random and 
the first words he saw were: “If you are the man 
who wants to quit and can’t, who realizes that to- 
bacco has produced a diseased condition of the 
nervous system, so much so that you are from 
time to time compelled to feed the nerve-craving 
demands with tobacco, you had better stop tobac- 
co spitting and smoking your lifé away, for you 
have what we call a tobacco nerve and it fre- 
quently happens with tobacco in your mouth you 
feel bad all the time and worse without it.” 
“Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke your Life Away” 
is an awful clean cut and full of warning state- 
ment,” mentally observed the scribe as he slipped 
a tablet into his mouth and stepped out into the 
busy street. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is glad to con- 
gratulate the makers of No-To-Bac upon their 
great success. It.is no more than the good people 
connected with the company is entitled to, and 
ean frankly say to any of our readers that do bus- 
iness with the Sterling Remedy Co., that it will be 
entirely satisfactory. 








The 
Cider-Maker’s Hand-Book. 


BY J. M. TROWBRIDGE. 

The art of cider-making has advanced from the crude, 
and nearly always unclean praqeices of former genera- 
tions to a place among the skilled industries. Improved 
mechanical a gy and scientific researc have 
wrought a revo 
hanced the quality of the proses. The modern meth- 
ods and the scientific facts upon which they are based 
have hitherto been the trade secrets of a selectfew. This 
work gives a very clear and lucid exposition of them all. 
Byeryeane relating to cider-and wine-making is fully 
treated from the most advanced standpoint. e author 
isan experienced cider-maker, and combines thorough 
scientific knowledge with practical skill. The work is 
fully illustrated and substantially bound in cloth. 


12mo., Price Postpaid $1.00. 
ADDRESS 


Orange Judd Company, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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World’s Fair Foreign Commissioners Witnessing 45 Deering Binders at Work on the 12,000 Acre Elk Valley Farm. 


THE WHEAY HARVEST 
Of the Northwest. 


YiSIT OF THE FOREIGN COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
WORLD’S FAIR TO THE WHEAT FIELDS OF THE 
DAKOTAS. 

— 

One of the most memorable events connected 
with the Columbian Exposition, was the visit of a 
number of World’s Fair Commissioners to the 
Northwestern Wheat Fields. Forty-eight com- 
missioners, representing twenty-seven nations, 
and speaking seventeen different languages,joined 
the party. After a forty-six-hour journey, spent 
in traveling and sight-seeing as guests of the St. 
Paul, Chicago & Milwaukee R. R. Co., and of the 
great Northern Road from St. Paul westward, the 
eommissioners arrived at Larimore,N.D. Here 
was the famous twelve-thousand-acre Elk Valley 
Farm, where an unbroken ten-thousand acres of 
wheat presented itself to their view. 

A delegation of citizens, headed by Mayor O. I. 
Phillips, met the commissioners, and escorted 
them across the big field. After driving for two 
miles through a part of the field where the grain 
was already in shock, the visitors were greeted by 
a sight that will long linger in their memories. 
Forty-five Deering binders, forming a line nearly 
half a mile in length, swept across the field likea 
battery of artillery. It was an imposing spec- 
tacle. These machines, moving majestically 
along with clock-like precision, never halting or 
varying from their even pace, but boldly advance- 
ing through the wheat, cutting it at the rate of an 
acre every forty seconds, seemed like a mighty 
army, marching on to victory in the glorious war 
wf peace. The Commissioners gazed at the sight 
in silent wonder, and followed the machines on 
foot, closely inspecting their mechanism. Mr. N. 
G. Larimore, the manager of the farm, and his 
sons, were plied with questions, and their answers 
were carefully taken down. One of the facts 
noted was that various makes of binders had been 
tried on that farm, and all discarded to make way 
for the Deering. 

After devoting an hour or more to the grand 
march of machines, the Commissioners witnessed 
ascientific test of draft of the Deering Pony Binder 
and the Deering Ideal Mower, machines which 
were remarkable because embodying a new prin- 
ciple in the art of making harvesting machines. 
This principle is nothing more nor less than the 
adoption of ball and roller bearings, “sinfilat® to 
those used on bicycles. Six tests made with a reg- 





(From a photograph taken on the grounds.) 


istered Osterheld and Elekmeyer dynamometer, 
in the usual way, showed an average cutting draft 
of 298 lbs. The Ideal Mower, in heavy grass, 
showed an average cutting draft of 126 lbs. The 
fact that in each case the draft was only about 
half the number of pounds usua!ly registered on 
ordinary machines not fitted with bicycle bear- 
ings, was carefully noted by the Commissioners as 
demonstrating the great utility of the ball and 
roller bearings as applied to harvesting machines. 
The same Pony Binder, which weighs only 1035 1bs., 
or from 400 to 500 Ibs. less than ordinary binders, 
cut an acrein twenty-two minutes, being pulled 
by twomules. A notable feature of the work of 
this binder, was the fact that it used, through the 
tests, the new wood fiber paper twine, a twine 
patented by William Deering & Co., that may prove 
a Waterloo to the twine trust, from the fact that 
it can be manufactured from our native spruce 
forests at a cost considerably less than the 
present price of fiber twines. 

Then Western hospitality, boundless as the 
praries, stepped in and claimed the visitors. In 
a huge tent, several miles nearer to the center of 
the farm, was spread a sumptuous prairie chicken 
dinner, prepared by Mrs. Larimore, aided by 
neighbors and townsfolk. Fully three hundred 
persons partook of the dinner, after which several 
bright speeches and toasts followed. Mr. John 
F. Appleby, the inventor of the Appleby Twine 
Binder, related how he invented his binder when 
he was only eighteen years old, and how it had 
been gradually improved and developed until it 
had attained its present state of perfection. Mr. 
Livermore gave a practical talk ou wheat raising. 
Among other things he said that by the adoption 
of improved farm machinery and methods he had 
reduced the cost of raising wheat to $4.50 or $5.00 
anacre. He surprised and astonished his visitors 


by informing them that he plowed in furrows’ 


six miles long, making two round trips each day 
with each plow. 

At 4p.m., the company embarked on the special 
train for Alton and the Dalrymple farms, where 
they witnessed threshing machines working at a 
crop of wheat raised on 77,000 acres, and cut with 
190 Deering binders, a make that is used exelu- 
sively by the Dalrymples. From the Dalrymple 
farms the commissioners moved to Fargo, where, 
Wednesday forenoon, they were shown about the 
city and shown the wonders of Western pluck 
in transforming a bed of ashes and debris into a 
handsome solid city. Leaving Fargo at 10 a. m., 
the commissioners arrived in Chicago Thursday 
afternoon, August 31, enthusiastic over the won- 
ders of American “bonanza” wheat culture. The 
commissioners present were: AUSTRO-HUNGARY: 
Ivan Ottlik, chief Hungarian department of agri- 





culture ; Ladislas de Goger, editor of the Reports 
of the Ministry of Agriculture; Dr. Samuel Gold, 
representative and reporter of the Fremdenbiatt, 
Vienna. BELGIUM: Edouard Guerette, delegate 
of the commissioner-general; Ignace Vrancks, 
juror in agricultural department. BRAZIL: 
Graclano A. de Azambuja, commissioner. BRITISII 
GUIANA: J.J. Quelech, special commissioner. 
BULGARIA: Prof. Vulko I. Shopoff, delegate. CoL- 
OMBIA: Dr. Carlos Martinez Silva, commissioner 
general and president of the national commission. 
Costa RiIcA: Dr. Jose M. de Peralta, assistant 
commissioner. DENMARK: N. Hoyman, juror of 
agriculture. FRANCE: L. Vassilliere, inspector- 
general of agriculture of France; Leon Anatale 
Jouque, correspondent of Le Journel; Henry Leve- 
que de Vilmorin, President Society of Agriculture ; 
J. Moulin, juror of agriculture; Philippe de Vil- 
morin, live stock juror. GERMANY: Mare Aurel 
Frankl, correspondent of the Bremen JVeser 
Zeitung andthe Jannoverscher Courier; Alfred von 
Tilly, assistant to the Imperial German commis- 
sioner; Dr. Walther Lotz, professor of. political 
economy in the Royal University, Munich. GREAT 
BRITAIN: J. F. Atkinson, President of the Dore 
Totley and MHolmesfield Agricultural Society. 
GUATEMALA: Dr. E. J. Kildare, Guatemalan 
eonsul. ITALY: Count/Detalmo Brazza di Savorg- 
nau, royal commissioner ; E. Patrizi, correspondent 
of Italian papers. JAMACIA: George Augustus 
Douet, commissioner. JAPAN: K. Twara, impe- 
rial commissioner; Sen Tsuda, imperial commis- 


sioner. MEXICO: Engineer J. D. Fleury, commis- 
sioner. NEW SOUTH WALES: W. O. Campbell, 


commissioner; Edmund Mitchell, Sidney Daily 
Telegraph and Melbourne Age; Col. J. F. Hobbs, of 
the Sydney Herald. NoRwAy: J. E. Maakestad, 
correspondent; O. Sinding, agricultural commis- 
sioner; Captin Maguns Andersen, commander of 
the Viking; Alfred A. Hatro, correspondent of the 
Norges Sjofartstidende. ORANGE FREE STATE: E. 
R. Grobler, commissioner. PARAGUAY: Dr. Emil 
Hassler,commissioner-general. Russia: A. Grinev- 
sky, assistant commissioner; Feliks Rycerski, 
representing Society of Russian Industry and 
Commerce, and correspondent of the Warsaw 
Slovo; Tudwick Krzywicki, representing Russian 
Society of Trade and Commerce; Dr. W. de 
Swjatlowsky, correspondent of Russian papers. 
SPAIN: Senor Don Enrique Dupuy de Lome, royal 
Spanish commissioner-general; Capt. Victor M. 
Coneas, commander of the caravels. SWEDEN: 
Reinhold Hornell, agricultural juror for Sweden. 
TRINIDAD: Harry Vincent, executive commis- 
sioner. TURKEY: A. G. Asdikian, agricultural 
commissioner. URUGUAY: Don Alberto Gomez 
Ruano, commissioner. F.J. Whitney, Gen. Pass. 
and Ticket Agt., Great Northern Ry. 
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MALEERS OK BUSINESS. 
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(Continued from Page 634,) 


points which go to make an article of this kind as 
near perfection as it can be brought, the Garland 
stoves and ranges occupy the front rank, and any 
stove or range bearing this trade mark is offered 
with the absolute guarantee of being the best 
article of the kind that can be made for the price 
asked. So convinced is this company of the ex- 
cellence of their manufacturers that they have 
not entered their exhibit for a premium or award, 
relying on the public to be the Judges. 





International Fruit Exhibition at St. Peters- 
burg.—The Imperial Horticultural Society of Rus- 
sia announces an International Exhibition of Fruit 
to be held under the auspices of the society at St. 
Petersburg, in the autumn of 1894. The objects of 
the Exposition are to show the present condition 
in Russia and other countries of the cultivation of 
fruits, vegetables, and medicinal plants, of grape 
culture and horticulture, and of the manufacture 
of horticultural products. A congress of pomolo- 
gists will be held at the same time and _ place 
as the exhibition, and all persons interested in 
horticulture and ponwlogy, whether in Russia or 
in other countries, are invited to participate in the 
exhibition. Further information can be obtained 
from the office of the International Exhibition of 
Fruit Culture, 1894, Imperial Agricultural Museum 
Fontanka, 10, St. Petersburg, Russia. 





When Buying a Steam Engine and boiler, one of 
the most important considerations is to deal with 
a well-known and reliable firm, having an estab- 
lished reputation for supplying first-class goods, 
and for fairand honorable dealings. James Leffel 
& Company, Springfield, Ohio, with an Eastern 
office at No. 110 Liberty street, New York City, is 
recommended as such a firm. This company has 
been continuously engaged in building steam en- 
gines and boilers, and turbine water-wheels, for 
over thirty years past, with very flattering suc- 
cess. In their present product are embodied the 
best results of their large experience and splen- 
did facilities, comprising large and commodious 
shops, fully equipped with a complete line of 
modern machinery, specially adapted for their 
work, and skilled workmen; all the valuable ben- 
efits of which are secured to each customer. Pam- 
phlets, fully illustrating and describing these 
engines and boilers in detail, with prices, are fur- 
nished to readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist free on application to James Leffel & Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 





The Value of Good Knives.—Few persons are 
aware how much time and strength are wasted by 
not using a good knife. A poor knife, whatever 
purpose it may be made and used for, is a constant 
annoyance to its owner and causes an actual loss 
of money which amounts to an almost incredible 
sum in a life time. Having used various knives 
manufactured by Maher & Grosh, Toledo, O., we 
can speak from experience in commending them 
to our readers. While writing this, the following 
letter addressed to the manufacturers is received: 
*¢ We use your knives for grafting and budding in 
the New fiaven nursery, and I must say that they 
are simply first class. For durability, workman- 
ship and cutting qualities they lead all other 
knives. I bought a razor from you over ten years 
ago, anditis just as good as it was the day I got 
it. Yours truly, Louis D. Jones, New Haven, Mo.” 
Messrs. Maher & Grosh issue a neat illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue which will be mailed 
free to all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT who apply for it. 





Keep a Blanket on the Horse.—Keeping a 
horse properly blanketed whether he is stand- 
ing in the harness or in the stable, should not 
only be considered necessary from a humane 
standpoint but from a common sense standpoint 
as well. Every time a horse is overheated and 
allowed to stand in the cold, his life of usefulness 
is shortened and his value lessened. The cost of 
a horse blanket is comparatively small, and a 
good one will last many years and save many 
times its cost in horsefiesh. 5-A_ blankets are 
without exception the best for good service as 
well as good looks, as we know from personal ex- 
perience with them. These blankets are soft and 
comfortable and fit the form of a horse exactly. 
The genuine 5-A blankets are easily distinguished 
by the peculiar trade mark, which can be found 
on every blanket. 5-A:- blankets are made by Wm. 
Ayres & Sons, Philadelphia, in 250 styles, and are 
sold by dealers in horse goods everywhere. Neat, 
descriptive catalogues will be sent free to readers 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Dehorning Made Easy. — While there can be 
but little doubt as to the beneficial effects of de- 
horning cattle, many farmers have been deterred 
from performing this operation for the want of a 
suitable instrument which would do the work 
safely, quickly and with as little pain to the ani- 
malas possible, and moreover would be sold at a 
reasonable price. Such an instrument is the Key- 
stone dehorning clipper, manufactured by A. C. 
Brosius, Cochranville, Pa. The Keystone knife is 
formed by two V-shaped knives coming tagather, 
thus giving four cutting blades. They have a 
sliding cut similar to two sets of shears working 
in opposite directions. Levers are attached to the 
knives with cogs in such a way as to give a power 
of forty-eight men on the knife. The whole in- 
strument is exceedingly simple, and yet wonder- 


(Continued on Page 642.) 





A Michigan Miracle. 
BD 
BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH, 
oo 
A SINGULAR STORY OF A DETROIT MOLDER—A 

TERRIBLE BATTLE WHICH LASTED MONTHS— 

ONE OF THE REMARKARLE INCIDENTS BORDER- 

ING ON THE ROMANTIC. 

(From the Detroit Free Press.) 

Thomas Hagen was seated in a comfortable 
rocking chair at his cosy home, 1289 Russell street, 
yesterday moening, when a visitor was announced. 
The gentleman arose and greeted the new comer 
with the grace of a diplomat, and as he opened up 
a conversation it was evident that Mr. Hagen was 
a person of more than ordinary intelligence. To 
his visitor the remarkable changes and peculiar 


| career of this man was a source of much interest. 


| 





| The wonderful transformation in his appearance 


within the past two years is itself worthy of the 
study of a scientist. Mr. Hagen, a couple of years 
ago, was so weak and emaciated ,that to-day he 
does not seem the same iprdividual. 

Rheumatism was the cause of his terrible suf- 
erings. 

He is a Detroiter by birth, having first seen the 
light of day in this city 36 years ago. When quite 
a boy he was apprenticed to the molder’s trade, 
and ever since he has followed this avocation. He 
is quite a prominent member of the local stove- 
molder’s Union, and can be found nearly every 
Saturday night in attendance at the meeting of 

gthe order. About two years ago Mr. Hagen became 
seriously affected with rheumatism, the result of 
working in draughts of cold air. 

“The shooting pains of rheumatism are actually, 
I believe, the most horrible penalties that can be 
inflicted on mankind. I cannot begin to tell you 
of the agony I suffered. I hada thorough expe- 
rience in the art of torture, and no matter what I 
used to ease the pain, it seemed as though I was 
doomed to greater suffering. I had a number of 
friends who took great interest in my case, and 
recommended numerous remedies, which I tried 
without avail. Nothing seemed to do me any 
good. I was under the care of several well-known 
Detroit physicians, but their services were abso- 
lutely without favorable results. I was bedridden. 
Why, I could not move from one chair to another 
without assistance. Some days I would feel a 
little brighter than others. 

“But presently another attack of that infernal 
rheumatism would strike me, leaving me a verit- 
able wreck on the barren shores of humanity. 

“By accident I read two years ago a Canadian 
paper containing a remarkable story of a miracle 
at Hamilton, Ont. It was that of aman who was 
tortured to death by rheumatism. He was in- 
duced to use Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. He was immediately cured. I doubted 
the truth of the matter at first, but thought I would 
try it. I had my people hunt all over town, but 
they could not find the pills at any of the drug 
stores. The only place they were then sold at was 
over in Windsor. Well, my relatives went over 
there and purchased afew boxes. Great Christo- 
pher! but my mind goes back in ecstasy to the 
change which immediately came over me after 
using the Pink Pills. I began to improve, and in 
a few weeks rheumatic pains left me, and in a 
short time I was able to. be out and around. From 
that time I have been at work. 

“It was not long after I secured the pills over 
at Windsor that I found they were for sale here 
in Detroit, at Brown & Co.’s, corner of Woodward 
and Congress, Michell’s, and Bassett & L’Homme- 
dieu’s, Woodward avenue. I purchased them for 
fifty cents per box. I guess you can buy them 
now at.almost every drug store in Detroit. 

“I have recommended the Pink Pills to sev- 
eral of. my friends around town, and although 
their cases were similar to mine, they have all 
been cured. There is nothing on the face of God’s 
earth equal to them for rheumatism and other 
diseases. Untilmy dying day I will praise the 
pills for being the cause of my present happy and 
contented condition.’ 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are nota patent medi- 
cine.in the sense in which that term is usually 
understood, but aré a scientific preparation suc- 
cessfully used in general practice for many years 
before being offered to ti public generally. They 
contain in a condensed form all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood, and restore shattered nerves. -They are an 
unfailing specific for such diseases as locomotor 





ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ dance, sci- 
atica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous headache, 
the after effects of la grippe, palpitation of the 
heart, pale and sallow complexions, that tired 
feeling resulting from nervous prostration; all 
diseases depending upon vitiated humors in the 
blood, such as scrofula,. chronic erysipelas, ete. 
They are also a specific for troubles peculiar 
to females, such as suppressions, irregularities, 
and allforms of weakness. They build up the 
blood and restore the gloW of health to pale or sal- 
low cheeks. In the case of men they effect a rad- 
ical cure in all cases arising from mental worry, 
overwork, or excesses of whatever nature. 

These Pills are manufactured by the Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y.,and 
Brockville, Ont., and are sold only in boxes bear- 
ing the firm’s trade mark and wrapper, at 50c. a 
box, or six boxes for $2.50. Bearin mind that Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills are never sold in bulk, or by 
the dozen or hundred, and any dealer who offers 
a substitute in this form is trying to defraud you 
and should be avoided. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
may be had of all druggists or direct by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company from either ad- 
dress. The price at which these pills are sold 
makes a course o£ treatment comparatively inex- 
pensive as compared with other remedies or med- 
ical treatment. 
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Scientific Agriculture at the World’s Fair. arranged in an attractive manner for the purpose We will fur 
: of comparison and class instruction. nish the most 
‘ a Special Crops are illustrated by contributions of Footie aie ty 
The Collective Agricultural College Exhibit in | hemp from Kentucky, maple sugar from Vermont ing, all styles. 
the Agricultural Building of the World’s Colum- | 4nd tobacco from Virginia. Each of these collec- Shingles ie 
bian Exposition is arranged in four groups or di- tions had been very carefully prepared with wait at Steel 
airee 


visions, Agriculture and Horticulture, Mechanic 
Arts and Engineering, Civil Engineering and In- 
strumental Drawing, and Domestic and Fine Arts. 
In each division the purpose is to exhibit as well 
as may thus be done, the means and methods of 
giving instruction in these different departments, 
which are in vogue at the various contributing 
colleges. It is practically a loan exhibition from 
the museums, collections and general equipment 
of the institutions. Some colleges contribute to 
one division, some to another, and some to all. 
In mentioning the name of a State in the follow- 
ing description, it must be understood that this 
refers to the School, College or University in that 
State, which is the beneficiary of the Land-Grant 
or Morrill acts. 

The largest division or apartment is assigned to 
illustration of instruction in agriculture and hor- 
ticulture. The collection is not designed to be 
exhaustive, either as a whole or in the different 
subjects presented,—but to be-typical of the fa- 
cilities for work possessed by this class of educa- 
tional institutions,—somewhat historical and stat- 
istical,_and to some extent indicative of the re- 
sults obtained. The apartment is about thirty feet 
square, surrounded by high cases, glass on both 
sides, so that the contents can be seen from the 
interior and also from the surrounding aisles. 
Above the cases is an almost continuous frieze of 
fine pictures, further illustrating the subjects pre- 
sented below. Within the gpartment .or alcove, 
filling the space well without crowding, are tables 
and eases for special parts of the exhibit. A de- 
scription of the subjects treated and the materi- 
als by which they are illustrated follows. 

Soils.—California shows the application of geol- 
ogy to agriculture, by a collection of rocks and 
minerals of interest to farmers, because they con- 
stitute the bulk of most agricultural soils. Mary- 
land sends a very attractive collection of- jars 
containing samples of the typical soils and sub- 
soils of the State, with mechanical analyses, state- 
ments of natural adaptation to specified crops. 
and a soil map of the State, showing the location 
and distribution of the type-soils exhibited; the 
whole constitute a scheme for the study and clas- 
sification of soils, with a view to their proper 
management and improvement. 

Drainage.—Ohio supplies a very full assortment 
of implements, tools and materials for tile drain- 
age, with pictures of students at work laying 
drains, of certain crops on drained and undrained 
land, of the same land under cultivation before 
and after draining, and of the increased needs of 
barn room and storage on an Qhio farm, as the 
result of systematic drainage. 

Climate, in its relations to farming, is shown by 
maps giving the average temperature, rainfall, 
frost-lines, etc., in all parts of Alabama, at differ- 
ent seasons of the year,—and by aset of meteor- 
ological instruments furnished the colleges by the 


United States Weather Bureau to assist in the ° 


study of climatology. 

Cultivation.—_An admirable series of drawings 
from Rhode Island (the new college) illustrates 
different methods of plowing and cultivation, and 
standard implements of cultivation, of the various 
ages of civilization. 

Farm Mechanics.—The excellent collection of 
models in the agricultural museum of Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York, has been drawn upon largely 
for an object lesson in the history and develop- 
ment of the plow, from earliest times, besides 
numerous models of harrows, horse-powers, 
threshing machines, and farm fences and gates. 
The large display demonstrates the need of a 
knowledge of practical mechanics, for the intelli- 
gent selection and use of farm machinery. 

Weeds.—New Jersey contributes a collection of 
two hundred pressed and mounted specimens of 
American weeds, exhibited in swing frames, with 
a vial of the seeds of every kind, and other useful 
information. 

Grasses are similarly shown from Tennessee, a 
very complete set. Other interesting specimens 
of grasses and forage plants are contributed by 
California, Oregon and Colorado. 

Standard Crops.—Specimens of varieties of plant 
and grain, of corn, sorghum, wheat, rye, oats, bar- 
ley and other crops are sent from Colorado} Kan- 
sas, Missouri, New Mexico and Oregon; some are 








accompanying data, which makes a valuable 
object lesson. By studying the elaborate Virginia 
tobacco exhibit, for example, one can learn the 
nature and composition of the plant, its diseases 


[Continued on Page 641.] 
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we make the following special and extraordinary offer : Upon re~ 
ceipt of onty Ten Cents in silver or postage stamps we will send 
THE ILLUSTRATED HOME GUEST for Three Months, 
and to eash subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, Seve 
onty-five « Com lete Stories by popular authors, among 
whom are Mrs. thworth, the author of “Dora Thorne,” Mrs. 
Ann 8, Stephens, Bre May Agnes Fleming, Miss Braddon, Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr., Emerson Bennett, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Mary 
Kyle Dallas, "Ned Buntline, and many others. These stories are 
intensely interesting, and so diversified in character as to please 
all tastes, embracing Love, Domestic, Humorous, Detective, Sea, 
Border, Dialect, Dramatic and Fairy Stories, Stories of Adven- 
ture, etc., etc. The largest and finest collection of complete 
stories ever offered. R , the 75 plete stories are given 
free to all who send ten cents for our paper three months, Six 
subscriptions, with the 75 stories to each, will be sent for 50 cents. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, Address, F. Mi. 
LUPTON, Publisher, 106 06 Reade St., New York. 




















WABERANTED BENNETT’S IMPROVED 
THE BEST. 


Practical Stump - TUMP2 PULLER 


Puuer made. ; Sent anywhereintheU, 8. 
Bn Three renin 


2men. 
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PAIN Troors 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
Water willrun from it pure andclean. It covers prey m4 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or, 

timeslonger. Equally useful for anyiron work. Sen for 

circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








profitable employ- 
IF YOU WANT 22:02. 
Pgees cone we 
will show you how to earn $5. 00 daily. 


Men, women or children. Only 31 "95 name yor 
Automatic Coin Savings Bank, 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 








street’s Commercial Reports, to be found at any bank. 
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Scientific Agriculture at the World’s Fair. 


(Continued from Page 640.) 
and insect enemies, its varieties, preparation for 
market and its various forms and uses in com- 
merce. 

Forage Crops, which might be included above, 
and are not separately grouped in the exhibit, are 
shown by specimens from several States, includ- 
ing unusual and interesting clovers and other 
legumes from California, three new varieties of 
soja beans from Massachusetts, introduced from 
Japan, and also some promising millets. 

Plant Growth.—The study of plant growth is 
finely illustrated by a collection of specimens 
from Wisconsin, admirably prepared and set up, 
showing the full plant and root growth of corn, 
wheat, oats, timothy and clover. 

Horticulture.—A very interesting case from Mas- 
sachusetts gives a graphic representation of the 
effects of cultivation upon the development of 
fruit and vegetables; models are shown, side by 
side, of the natural product of parent, and the 
modern type of the apple, pear, potato, parsnip, 
carrot and corn. Wisconsin sends aset of exam- 
ples of budding and grafting, tools for such work, 
and pictures of students receiving instruction 
and engaged in practical exercises of this kind. 
A very complete assortment of tools for trimming, 
pruning, and other orchard work is contributed 
by Ohio. 

Botany, taught as a science applied to agricul- 
ture and horticulture, is represented by large 
models of familiar plants, flowers and fruits, 
made of papier-maché, which can be taken to 
pieces to show structure and all the minute parts ; 
these are loaned from Maryland and New York. 
Further methods of botanical study, and espe- 
cially of physiological botany and vegetable 
pathology, are shown in the working laboratory. 

Entomology and General Zoology are presented 
in the same way as botany. Similar large models 
of insects, reptiles, and all classes of animals are 
furnished by Delaware, Maryland and New York. 
Michigan sends skeletons of the horse, cow, hog 
and sheep, Rhode Island (Brown University) a 
large collection of mounted birds beneficial and 
injurious to the farmer, and this line of specimens 
is ‘* topped off’? by Massachusetts, which sends a 
life-sized model of an Arabian horse recently im- 
ported from the famous Auzoux laboratory of 
Paris, at a cost of about $2,500, and which can be 
dissected so as to show three thousand different 
parts or items in the anatomy of the animal. 

Animal Industry is shown in a general way by 
pictures and charts from Wisconsin explaining a 
system for examining and judging domestic ani- 
mals, classifying wool, etc., and by a large and 
very fine collection of the portraits of typical ani- 
mals, of various pure breeds of horses, cattle and 
sheep, these pictures being, in most cases, kindly 
loaned by the breeders and owners. 

Dairying.—Instruction in.this specialty is illus- 
trated by a small collection of material and some 
good pictures of dairy schools and students at 
work (Wisconsin), but better still by the practical 
results of such instruction contained in a large 
showease refrigerator. Here we find, well pre- 
served, cheese and condensed milk from Maine, 
butter from Minnesota and cheese in various 
forms from Wisconsin, all made by students in the 
Dairy Schools of these States, and all reported to 
be of the highest quality by the experts who have 
examined them. 

Special Exhibits.—Among the unclassified con- 
tributions to this division, the following may be 
mentioned :—A chart showing the proceeds of the 
United States land-grant of 1862, to colleges of 
agriculture and’ mechanic arts, and the wonderful 
results of the Cornell management of New York’s 
portion. Complete sets of textbooks, synopsis of 
lectures and notebooks from the Mississippi col- 
lege and from Storrs Agricultural School (now col- 
lege) of Connecticut; charts and illustrations de- 
scribing the State Agricultural School of Minne- 
sota, and the Chautauqua Agricultural Course of 
the Pennsylvania State College. 








Kansas State Horticultural Society. — The 
Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
State Horticultural Society will be held at Holton, 
Jackson County, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 5, 6 and § 1893, in response to 
an invitation from the local Society. Free enter- 
tainment will be afforded to all delegates and 
horticulfurists in attendance from abroad, and it 
is expected that all railroads and connecting 
lines running into that city will grant the usual 
reduction in fare.’ The Secretary is G. C. Brackett, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


to the enemy—Dirt. 
Give the quarter to 
your grocer for a 
Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 
and see the dirt fiy. 
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Gold Dust Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
much less and goes much farther than any other 
kind. Sold everywhere. 

Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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Corn, Planted 
Beans, Per Day, 
Ensilage, and in one 
Distributes Operation. 
Fertilizer. Absolutely 

Guaranteed. 





Cuts Potatoes for Seed faster than 
eight men can by hand. Preserves 
the eyes. Pays for itself in one day. 
No fingers cut. Seed ends taken off. 


A Great Tool for Cutting up Roots for Stock. 


al Simple in construction. Thousands 
= ! inuse. Fully warranted. Price and 
Cuttercompkte. Merit ‘sells it. Send for free Illus. Catalogue. Bf Knives. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., Jackson, Mich., U. S.A 

























BuY A Morton Tread Horse Power! Why? 


It is the easiest and quickest moved and set. 


It has an adjustable elevation and does not require a driver. 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


It occupies less floor space than the sweep power. 


It has a perfect automatic governor to control the motion. 
It is sold direct to the user and fully guaranteed. 
manufacturers of Corn Huskers, Feed Cutters, etc. Write for 
special 1893 prices. Address 
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NALLERS OF BUSINESS. 
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(Continued From Page 639.) 


fully powerful. Having given this instrument 
eareful examination, we do not hesitate to en- 
dorse what is claimed for it in the descriptive 
circular which will be mailed by the manufac- 
turers to all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST who apply for it. 





Utilizing Swamp Muck.—E. P. Johnson, Hart- 
ford Co., Conn.: The best way to utilize swamp 
muck is to havea good supply of it under ashed 
near to the stable so that it may be scattered over 
the floor of the stalls. It is also a good plan to 
compost it with manure, spreading a layer of 
muck about six inches on the ground, covering 
with six inches of manure, then muck, and so on 
to the height of four or five feet, or more, if de- 
sired. By working this over, after a few months 
a most excellent fertilizer will be obtained. On 
heavy as well as sandy soil, a good coat of muck 
earted on the field in the fall and left over winter, 
will generally prove highly beneficial. 





<- 

California Midwinter International Exposi- 
tion.—An international Exposition will be held at 
San Francisco, beginning January Ist, and ending 
June 30th, 1894. The site of this California World’s 
Fair is located in Golden Gate Park and willcover 
an area of about 100 acres. There will be five 
principal buildings for the Midwinter Fair. Man- 
ufacturers and Liberal Arts, Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Mechanical Arts, Fine Arts and 
Decorative Arts, and Administration Building. 
Information for intending exhibitors may_ be 
obtained by applying to the Department of Pub- 
licity and Promotion, California Midwinter Inter- 
national Exposition, Mills Building, San Francisco, 

Cal., U.S. A. This novel Midwinter World’s Fair 
in the It: uly of America promises many good things 
for the winter tourist. 





Renovating Old Orchards; Potato Scab.— 
Charles Crone, Bergen Co., N. J.: While potash is 
an excellent fertilizer for apple trees it is not 
required when you apply plenty of stable ma- 
nure. To renovate the old apple trees plow u 
the sod, apply a liberal amount of manure anc 
use the ground among them for some crop requir- 
ing frequent cultivation, then seed down with 
clover or orchard grass. If you plant young trees 
this fall it will be well to bank up the stems for 
six or eight inches with soil, or stake to. prevent 
them from being swayed about by the winds. 
Topdressing with manure as you suggest will be 
beneficial. If you plant hardy varieties of the 
grape the vines will not require covering in win- 
ter. Wat is called “ potato-scab,” gives to the 
tubers a rough, scabby or scaly appearance, but 
burning the old dead vines after the crop has been 
gathered will not prevent the disease, but it is 
better to burn the vines than throw them in hea) s 
to become the hiding place and shelter for nox- 
ious insects during winter. 





American Southdowns.—The meeting of the 
American Southdown Breeders’ Association at As- 
sembly hall, World’s Columbian Exposition, Sep- 
tember 27, 1893, was attended by breeders of these 
sheep from points throughout the United States 
and Canadas as well as representatives from Eng- 
land. The officers elected were :—President, J. H. 
Potts, Jacksonville, Ill.; Secretary, Jno. G. 
Springer, Springfield, II1.; Treasurer, D. W. Smith, 
Springfield, Ill. Members of Board of Directors, 
Geo. McKerrow, Sussex, Wis.; 8. E. Pruther, Spring- 
field, Ill.; and D. W. Smith, Springfield, Ill. The 
rules of entry were amended so that registry fees 
for animals recorded within the year in which 
they are dropped shall be one-half the amount 
now charged, and that pedigrees sent for registry 
will not be considered unless fees accompany the 
same. Animals imported from Great Britain, that 
are recorded in the Flock Book of England, will 
be recorded under rules now in force. English- 
bred animals not recorded in the Flock Book of 
that country shall be recorded under rules govern- 
ing American-bred animals. 
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| elaborate Catalogue of A\ VE Organs ever published. 


Write and see how little A VE to get an instrument when you begin right. 
(ORGANS from $27.50 up.) 
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BOOK FREE, 
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It is a guarantee of quality. 
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EAGLE BRAND THE BEST 


ROOFING 


Is unequalled for House, Barn, Factery or Outbuild- 
ings, and costs half the price of shingles, tin or iron. It is 
easy to use, and easily applied by anyone. Send stamp 
for samples, and state size of roof. 

EXCELSIOR rare AND ROOFING CO., 
155 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. 











FRENCH BUHR MILL 


28 Sizes and Styles, Over 20,000 In Use. 
A boy can operate and keep — = 
them in order. A complet ‘ 
milland sheller for less than $100 tt 
EVERY MILL WARRANTED, . 
“BOOK ON MILLS” 
and sample meal FREE. 


Flour Mills y= hy Contract. 










ROLLER 
OR 
BUHR 
SYSTEM. 





Crushed Oyster 
Send 


BONE MEAL FOR Pourtry. 


Shells, Flint and Beef Scraps. 
for new price list. 
ORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 








De Lamater-Rider or 










De Lamater-Ericsson 


HOT-AIR 


PUMPING ENGINE, 


WILL Pump Water from 

shallow streams or deep 
wells, either dug, driven or 
artesian. The operation is so 
simple that a child can man- 
age one, and they are per- 
fectly safe. No labor is re- 
quired or time lost. 

A farmer can irrigate crops, 
water stock, sprinkle lawn 
and have running water in 
any part of house or barn, 
or extinguish a fire. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to 
3 THE DE LAMATER IRON WORKS, 





‘NEW YORK, N. Y. 


5 Patent LEVEL=TREAD 
HEEBNER’S SH HORSE-POQWER 
With SPEED RECULATOR. 

2 and 3 orscs. 
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: Threshing ? Ma hine 
Threshes Grain, Rice, Flax, Millet and Grass Seed. Fully 
Warranted. Feed and Ensilage Outters,Feed Grinders, &< 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.8.-4, 
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ur New Illustrated Premium List for 1893-94. 


FOR CLUB-RAISERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Valuable, Useful and Ornamental Presents, 
COSTING NO MONEY AND BUT LITTLE LABOR. 
Carefully and Specially Selected to Meet the Wants and Tastes of our Great Family 


of Readers. 


Hundreds of Articles you would otherwise have to purchase, procured free through this channel. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is recognized as the ieading Rural Magazine of the world, and has secured a position such as 


has not been accorded to any other publication of its class. 
Its large and constantly growing constituency is a telling testimonial of*its sterling value. 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is so well known and so attractive that any one can easily procure 


spheres. 
its influencé year by year. 
subscribers. 


WE WANT NEW SUBSCRIBERS seSiteron te folowing pages large variety 


of useful premium articles which we present those who secure us one or 


more new subscribers. 


We offer these premium articles for the reason that we can give 
club raisers in this way than we can by paying cash, owing to the superior facilities we 
possess for purchasing goods. We offer a splendid variety, from which almost any one 


may choose something that he or she would like to possess. 


To those who prefer, we offer in lieu of these premiums, a liberal cash commis- 
sion on every new subscription procured. Write us for terms. 
These premium offers for raising clubs are not confined to those 


OPEN T0 ALL. who are in the custom of canvassing, but are open to all our sub- 
APPLY 


scribers. THESE OFFERS DO NOT, HOWEVER, 


RULES AND CONDITIONS UNDER 


Terms to Subscribers.—The. AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is published monthly at $1.50 per year for single 
subscribers, $1.00 per year in clubsjof five or more. ix 
months subscribers taken at the same rate. 

To New York City Subscribers.—The postal laws 
will not allow of our sending the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST to New York City subscribers at pound rates, and 
we are amaed to pay transient postage on every copy; 
consequently 20 cents must be added to the subscription 
price for papers delivered in New York city. 

The premiums offered are for new subscribers pro- 
cured at the club rate, $1 per year. 

A new subscriber is one who is not now taking the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Double the number of renewal subscribers is required 
to secure any of the premiums offered. For instance, any 
premium offered for 2 new subscrivers will require 4 re- 
newal subscribers, and so on, for any of the premiums 
advertised. 

Although we are always glad to get the renewals of 
present subscribers, what we desire most is the assistance 
of our friends to extend our list\and introduce the 
ee AGRICULTURIST into homes where it is not 
now taken. 

NO PREMIUM WHATEVER is allowed on one’s 
own subscription. Premiumsare offered as an incentive 
to club raising, and therefore given only to those who 
solicit subscribers; they are given to the one who gets the 
subscriber, not to the subscriber. Of course a subscriber 
who desires @ premium in connection with his or her sub- 
scription may obtain it b an ding, Sg the agent or sending 
the advertised price of same connection with the 
AGRICULTURIST. 

One or more premiums can be taken foraclub. For 
instance, a club of 12 subscribers will entitle the club- 
raiser to a premium offered for 12 names, or two or more 
premiums aggregating 12. 

Subseribers taking any premium offered in con- 
nection witha yearly subscription count toward a club 
premium the same as when the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT alone is taken. 

Subscribers clubbing with other papers, as an- 
nounced in our club list, count for a premium the same as 
if they take the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST separately. 

To Start a Club it is not necessary to secure the 
promise of five names before soliciting subscriptions at 
the club rate ‘of $1 per year. We know from experience 
that nearly every one who starts to raise a club will secure 
a sufficient number to entitle them to the club rate. 
Secure one, two or three subscriptions, as opportunity 
offers, and send on the names with the pay, that papers 
can be commenced immediately, and finish your club 
when possible. 
it Cards.—It is not always convenient for a club- 
raiser to secure at once all the subscritérs necessary to 
obtain a certain premium. Insuch cases the subscribers 
can be sent us to be placed to the club-raiser’s credit. On 
receipt of a list of subscribers, with payment for the same 
we mail the club raiser a credit card for the number. 0: 
subscribers sent. When the club is complete these credit 
cards can be returned and the De pep or premiums to 
which the club-raiser is entitled will be ,orwarded. These 





ater value to 
Evenings, an 
small one. 





O PUBLISHERS, taken in its place. 


credit cards are good until October 20, 1894. Mark every 


such list ‘For Premium. 

Cash Commissions will be paid canvassers instead of 
premium articles Hf proferred. articulars on application. 

GET RENEWALS EA Y. Club raisers who in- 
tend to renew their last year’s club, of which we will send 
a printed list on application, will confer a great favor on 
the publishers by sending just before or about the 
time the subscriptions end. Always send the renewals 
in the same name as the previous year, when possible. 
For ere: if John F. Smith renews, don’t send the 
renewal of J. F. Smith. Always ask the subscriber in 
what name his or her paper has come the previous year, 
and be sure to see that it is exactly as it appears on the 
little yellow label which comes on the subscriber’s paper. 

Subscriptions can comm: a time.—lt is 
not necessary that all subscriptions in a club commence 
at me same time. Subscriptions can commence with any 
number. 

Subscribers at different post-offices.—It is not re- 
quired that all subscribers in a club be from the same 
post-office. They can be sent and will be accepted from 
different offices. 

New Subscribers are commenced with the issue 
for the month in which the subscription is received unless 
ordered otherwise. Subscriptions can, however, com- 
mence at any time. 

Exclusive territory we cannot guarantee to any 
one, as our Offers are general. Club raisers can canvass 
anywhere they choose, but so far as possible we will pro- 
tect club raisers who show the ability to canvass thorough- 
ly any section if they desire protection. 

Canvassers’ Outfits.—Many can obtain a good-sized 
club by simply showing a copy of the paper, but the best 
results are obtained by having a few extra co _ ane 

ubscerip- 


making a systematic and persistent canvass. 
tion blanks, addressed envelopes, specimen copies and 
full instructions for canvassing will be sent free on 


request. 

dampie copies by mail.—We will send sample 
copies of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to any list of 
names our readers may choose to send us, but such a list 
should be written on a sheet separate from any other 
communication. All intending to make a canvass will 
find it a good plan to forward us a list of those they intend 
to call on, but before doing so it is aways best to make a 
duplicate list for reference, that it may be known without 
fail all who are to receive specimen copies. We will for- 
ward specimen copies immediately on receipt of the same. 
— re a@ week or ten a ae rem ae as a 
plan gives an opportunity for the people exa 
AMERICAN AGHICULTURIST before being called upon for 
their subscription, and will in many cases save time and 
labor. We especially recommend and would advise a 
trial of this plan by all who would form big clubs. 

Be careful to get from every subscriber you obtain 
the correct post-office address, especially of subscribers 
residing in towns where no ost-office is established. 

y reasonable number of specimen copies of 
our sélection will be furnished free and postpaid to those 
who wish to canvass. 

Uncompleted Clubs.—When a person is working for 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


take is made, or if any article is not satisfactory, it can be returned and something else 
We guarantee satisfaction to every one dealing witn us. 





Its invaluable teachings are recognized and appreciated in both hemi- 


It is growing and creating in 


NEWSDEALERS OR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES who solicit for variovs papers by 
catalogue, as they do no real work in securing subscribers. 

If you appreciate the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and would like to see its infiu- 
ence extended, the most substantial nrethod of showing it would be to ask one or more 
of your friends or neighbors to subscribe. 

Everybody has some spare moments that can be devoted to a little work of this kind. 
at other odd times, youcan go among your friends and neighbors and 
induce many of them to subscribe. If youcannot undertake to raise a large club, try a 


All our premium articles will be found exactly 
as described. If, through oversight, any mis- 


WHICH PREMIUMS ARE OFFERED. 


a@ certain premium, but fails to procure the ne 
number of subscribers, it can be procured by paying 
cash, as Geetmaced in the Geacripticn of many Freie me = 

PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. Subscribers 
who are unable or do not choose to form clubs may secure 
any premium desired in connection with their subscrip- 
tion on the terms advertised. Renew any time; it matters 
not whether your subscription has expired or not, for on 
receipt of subscription we will extend time one year from 
date of expiration. If your subscription has already 
expired, and this you can tell upon an examination of the 
date opposite your name on the he or wrapper 
which shows to what time your subscription is paid, re- 
new now, and, if desired, any premium mentioned in this 
list will be sent in connection with a two years’ subscrip- 
tion on poem of $1.00 in addition to the advertised price 
of the same in connection with one year’s subscription. 

Premiums For Sale.—Those who wish to pure 
any of the premiums in our list can do so at the adver- 
tised price. Our prices are low considering the excellence 
of the Fg, and as a rule much less than the prices 
charged for the same quality in stores. 

La gl articles except those in this list can be 
supplied. 

o articles sent C. O. D. or on credit.—The im- 
mense detail in connection with our business will not al- 
low our dealing except for cash. 

We warrant every article, and keep on hand and 
can supply throughout the year everything advertised. 

Order premiums by the number, where one is 
given with the description. 

How ship -—Premiums sent by mail are Fei nen by 
us; when goods are sent by express or freight the charges 
are to be paid by the receiver every case. Give p- 
ping directions when ordering goods to £, by express or 

reight, moctying nearest station and line of railroad 
or express line. xpress or freight charges are usually 
low on premium articles. The cost can be learned at 
one’s own nearest express or freight office. 

remiums registered, when sent by mail, for 
cents additional. 

How orders are filled.—We usually fill all orders the 
day they are received, but often in the busy season it 
takes two or three days. If papersand goods are not re- 
ceived after a reasonable le: of time. a 10 days, tc 
allow for delays in the mail or otherwise, et us know, 
stating what your order was and when sent, and it will 
receive prompt attention. 

Cash must be sent with each order, as we cannot 
keep book accounts with any one. Subscriptions are not 
entered until money is received. 

mees can made by bank bills, postal 
notes, money orders, checks, drafts or by registered letter. 

To subscribers in the British Provinces.—All 
matter admitted to the mails in the United States will ge 
to the Provinces on the same terms, but any matter that 
is subject to a duty in Canada will be subject to a du 
when so mailed, payable by the receiver. Nearly all 
mailable articles in this list will go without duty, but we 
cannot specify which ones will be liable. When informa- 
tion is desired previous to ordering go to your nearest 
customs officer and he will inform you. 


FOR RATES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES SEE LAST PAGE OF THIS NUMBER. 
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No. 133. ° 


Chambers’ * Encyclopedia. 











Revised to Date. Complete in 30 Volumes. Over 12,000 pages. Formerly sold for $30.00. Now with charges paid only 
$3.50. The World-Renowned and most popular of all Encyclopaedias in the English language. 


In addition we include THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, or extend any present subscriber’s subscription one year 
including the 30 Volumes Chambers’ Encyclopedia for $3.50 postpaid. 


Given for 5 New Yearly Subscriptions at the Club Rate of $1.00 Per Year. 


THE MOST COMPLETE REFERENCE LIBRARY IN THE WORLD. 


Chambers’ Encyclopaedia 


BEING A BEAUTIFUL, CLEAR REPRINT OF 
THE EDINBURGH AND LONDON EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, A _ LIBRARY 
OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR’ THE 
PEOPLE, WITH VERY LARGE ADDITIONS 
UPON TOPICS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
AMERICAN READERS, AND GIVING AMERICAN 
STATISTICS OF POPULATION DOWN ‘TO AND 
INCLUDING THE CENSUS OF 1890. 

REMEMBER, | acd or Mena eee nian et itratares Nate 


i sophy, Astronomy, Ag 
gy ail yourself of this opportunity to secure a set of this great Encyclopedia. 
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This great Encyclopedia contains thousands upon thousands of articles, embracing all 


| 
subjects within the limits of human knowledge; yet, in its more than 27,000 specially pre- Do you enjoy an occasional leisure hour of delightfully interesting, entertaining 
pared articles, while giving pointed, practical, explicit and most interesting and in- | nq instructive reading, and do you desire to supply yourself with a vast library of such 
structive information, both for the student and the general reader, are free from | jnatter, full of variety in all its departments? If you do, avail yourself of this oppor- 
ambiguous ee Sen = er void of as wpe Nes a sens, | tunity, to provide yourself with this invaluable and popular Encyclopedia. 
symbols and foreign nomenclature which crowd the pages of most other Encyclopedias | Oy suitable gift, one having intrinsic value, to present to your relative, or 
“— for sctentifie and professional use atone. > | friend ag apo own library or for the edification of the folks of your own household? 
e particular and unique value of this Encyclopedia is its happy solution of the | spt int ed cate exceptional opportunity. 
probiom of x and convenience. at is neither bulky nor superficial. It is the book ; if cae do, <a0t rd ae a life time to obtain, for a mere trifle, a full and complete set of 
r ore ers’ Ency: y i | unity 0 u ; I 9 
regres Slopesdic ea pple cal trtiaiaes cucataelll the revised and complete edition of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, printed on good paper, in. 


place among the cyclopzdic works to be coveted. z 2 
Do you ever want to post yourself easily and speedily, on some facts or matters be- | beautifully clear type, and bound with durable paper covers, 


TO EVERY NEW OR OLD SUBSCRIBER, 
A set of the Encyclopedia, complete, together with a year’s subscription, $3.50. 


TO EVERY OLD SUBSCRIBER 


Whose current subscription is paid up, in advance, a full set of the Encyclopedia, on receipt of $3.50, which amount pays also for extension of subscription one year from date 


of expiration. TO EVERY PERSON. 


A set of this Encyclopedia, free, to every person who obtains 5 new yearly subscriptions and remits #5 to pay for them, we will present Chambers’ Encyelopedia, in 30 


volumes, charges paid. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 


No. 142. GIVEN FOR 2 NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
In Five Volumes, Containing 2,200 Pages. With Author’s Latest Notes and Copious Index. 


A TREASURY OF HISTORY. 


The most renowned of all Historical Works, is now offered you at an 
insignificant price. = 
AA 


Every man, woman and child should possess a set of this wonderful Library of research and facts. {t can truly be con i i 
sidered an education to the possessor, and which the masses may have for the mere asking—as it were. Its sili le ¢ 7 i iy 
oower, WIS- rl i Hi} | huh) 
b S| i) aM 








& 


dom and success command unfeigned admiration. Every page bears testimony to a degree of conscientious and minute 
research which no historian has ever surpassed, and few have ever approached. The work is 2 monument of indefatigable 
toil. The style is fauJtlessly luminous, every word in its right Foes: every sentence is exquisitely balanced, the current of 

thought continues to flow without apparent effort, With NO Fiagms cam os mumasrm o 


CN ae tae The dem me ie 


The History of England, by Thomas Babington Macaulay, has been justly termed a great national work. 





interest never fags. Steady, strong and uniform, the stream o 
flurries to mar its dignified course. It is a recognized classic throughout all English-speaking countries. 
It is with — satisfaction we are now able to place this great history and classic in the hands of all our readers at a 
e 


mere nominal cost. . 
This special new edition is printed from good, clear, readable type, bound in five volumes, in the standard 12mo,. form. HISTORYOF ENGLAND 





COMPLETE and unabridged, and, aside from its merits as a literary masterpiece and mechanical make-up, we call your 
attention to the extremely low price at which we supply it, as foilows: 


OUR STERLING OFFER. -BY- 


We will supply every new subscriber a full set of this History, complete and unabridged, printed on good paper, from BABINGTON MACAU 
clear, readable type, and durably bound in flexible covers, delivered free of cost to you, together with one year’s subscription 
for this paper, for only $1.60. 
TO EVERY OLD SUBSCRIBER 
Whose current subscription is paid up, in advance, a full set of the History on receipt of #1.60, which amount pays also for 


extension of subscription, one year from date of expiration. NEW YORK 
TO EVERY PERSON. HURST AND COMPANY 


A set of this History free, to every person who obtains for this paper two new annual subscriptions, and who sends or 1348.136 GRAND ST. 
hands to us $2.00 to pay for them. 

















Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for the advertised combination —_ 


A LL PR E M I U M ARTI Cc LES They are also furnished for NEW SUBSCRIBERS at the club rate of $1.00 per year; but Double the number 


of Renewals is required to secure any of the premiums offered. One’s Own Subscription does not count in these offers. See terms page 643. 
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THE PEERLESS ATLAS OF THE WORLD! 


==AND THE=== 


American Agriculturist One Year for Only $1.75 Postpaid 


_—OR CIVEN FOR 2 NEW SUBSCRIBERS.—-, 
130 PAGES, EACH 14 BY 11 INCHES. OVER 200 LARGE MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Royal Edition. 


In Handsome and Heavy Leatherette Board Covers, with Rich Gold Ornamental Title. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF THIS POPULAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD HAS JUST BEEN PUBLISHED, 
EMBRACING NEW FEATURES NOT FOUND IN ANY PREVIOUS EDITION. 


T GIVES THE POPULATION 





a in fact, everybody. 





PEERLESS ATLAS OF THE WORLD 




















Of Each State and Territory, 
Of All Counties of the United States, 
Of American Cities With Over 8,000 Inhabitants, 


Magnificent Illustrations embellish nearly every page of the letter-press matter and faithfully depict scenes in almost 
every part of the world. They are intensely interesting, and constitute an art collection which will be viewed with pleasure and 
admiration for years to come. The Peerless Atlas meets the wants of the people more completely than any similar publication. 
The latest edition contains new maps never before published, including a new colored map showing the latest divisions of the new 
Territory of Oklahoma, while accurate and timely information, statistical and otherwise, is brought down to the latest date. Asan 
atlas and general reference book it is broad and comprehensive, valuable alike to the merchant, the farmer, the professional man— 


BY THE CENSUS OF 4090. 


z It is Equal to Any $10 Atlas. 


To keep pace with the progress of the age, to understand comprehensively and intelligently the current happenings, daily tele 
graphed from all parts of the earth, youmust have at hand the latest edition of the “ Peerless Atlas of the World.” 

The Peerless Atlas contains a large amount of interesting data and numerous beautiful illustrations of the more conspicuous 
buildings, relating to the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893, an event about which everybody is talking and concerning 
which all want reliable and authentic information. Too much cannot be said in praise of this Peerless Atlas. 


Larger and Finer Maps than are Found in $5 and $10 Atlases. 


It Contains a General Description of the World, giving its physical features—form, density, temperature, motion, the 
seasons, climatic conditions, winds and currents; distribution of land and water; heights of mountains and lengths of rivers; races 
of people and their religions; an historical chapter on polar explorations; also the most complete list of nations ever published, 
giving their geographical locations, area, population and form of government. Every school-boy and girl, as well as college student 
will find it an invaluable aid in the study of geography in all its phases. 

Price $1.00, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 





No. 309. The Leatherstocking Tales. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


The first and greatest of American novelists was James Fenimore Cooper. ‘His 
popularity,” says a writer in the Century Magazine, “was cosmopolitan. He was almost 
as widely read in France, in Germany and in Italy as in Great Britain and the United 

‘ States.Only one American book has ever 
since attained the international suc- 
cess of these of Cooper’s—‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ and only one American author, 
Poe, has since gained a name at all 
commensurate with Cooper’s abroad.” 
The great author is dead,but his charm- 
ing romances still live to delight new 
generations of readers. Beautiful in- 
deed are Cooper’s stories of the red 
man and the p‘oneer, full of incident, 
intensely interesting, abounding in ad- 
venture, yet pure,elevating, manly, and 
entirely devoid of all the objection- 
able features of the modern Indian 
story. No reading could be more 
wholesome for young or old than Coop- 
er’s famous novels. An entirely new 
edition of the Leatherstocking Tales 
ec Poe has just been published, in one large 
‘THe PRAIRIE and handsome volume of over three 
> hundred quarto pages, containing 
all of these famous romances, ‘com- 
plete, unchanged and unabridged, viz: 

iS a cee The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, 
' = The Last of the Mohicans, The 
ape Pioneers, The Prairie. 
Pe. This handsome edition of the Leath- 
‘ zs erstocking Tales is printed upon good 
paper from largetype. Itis a delight- 
ful book, and one which should have a place in every American home. It contains 
five of the most charming romances that the mind of man has ever conceived. A 
whole winter’s reading is comprised in this mammoth volume. All who have not read 
€Cooper’s stories have in store for themselves a rich literary treat. Every member of the 
family circle will be delighted with them. 

The complete set given for 1 new subscriber. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60, postpaid. 
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Price 50 cents, or with the 





Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 


No. 111. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

This masterpiece of the greatest of French writers was originally published in five 
volumes. We now offer the complete work in one large 
volume of 1,165 pages, size 734x544 inches. A new transla- 
) tion, by Israel F. Hapgood, neatly bound in cloth, 
feed! illustrated, and well printed in clear type. “Les Miser- 
| =a ables” is one of the most thrilling stories extant, portions 

LES MISERABLES | | of history —s ncaa eae eran ie pA oan a 

—i| most realistic description of the sixty leagues of sewers 

|_ — 7ZZz™m™mar which honeycomb the ground beneath the great city of 
- Paris, and of Jean Valjean’s passage through them. The 
pen-picture of the battle of Waterloo is considered the best 
on record. The. volume is divided into five parts, 
entitled “Fantine,” ‘“Cozette,” “Marius,” “St. Denis” 
and “Jean Valjean.” The characters are most power- 
i fully drawn by a master’s hand, while a valuable mora} 
lesson is inculcated by these glimpses at the dark side of 
the French capital. No library is complete without 
this classic. 
Regular price, $1.50; our price, $1, postpaid; with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 

























Dr. Case’s Recipe Book. 


Cloth Edition, for 2 New Subscribers. Paper 
Edition, for 1 New Subscriber. 

By Prof. A. L. Case, M. D., of Auburn, N. ¥., 
University. A new and revised edition containing 
nearly 2,000 recipes, every one of which has been 
tried and proved correct. Nosuch amount of infor- 
mation was ever offered before to farmers, stock 
owners, manufacturers, housekeepers, and others in 
almost every department of industry at so smalla 
cost. Artists, clothiers, boot, shoe and harness 
makers, tanners, furriers, watchmakers, jewelers, 
gilders, painters, tobacconists, tin, paint and varnish 
dealers, blacksmiths, iron and brass founders, gun. 
smiths, ete., will all find this work to be a treasure 
and that by following its instructions they will be able 
to make and save many dollars annually. 

{ Price, in paper covers, 50 cents, postpaid. In 
cloth, $1, postpaid. The cloth edition and the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, @1.75. 





ALL PREMIUM ARTICLE 


Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for the advertised combination price, 
They are also furnished for NEW SUBSCRIBERS at the club rate.of $1.00 per year; but Double the number 


of Renewals is required to secure any of the premiums offered. One’s Own Subscription does not count in these offers. See terms, page 643. 
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No. 160. 
New Pictorial Pronouncing Paraliel Family Bible. 


The Authorized Version and the New Revised Version of the Holy 
Seriptures are Arranged in Parallel Columns upon Each Page, Em- 
pracing Two Bibles in One Volume. From Genesis to Revelation 
Every Proper Name is Divided into Syllables, with the Correct 
Emphasis Indicated According to the Best Modern Author- 
ities. This is of Inestimable Value to all Bible Readers, 
Students and Ministers, in Showing the Pronoun- 
ciation of the many Difficult Proper Names 
Throughout the_ Scriptures. 

Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and $1.00. 

This superb edition of the Bible is printed from New Electrotype Plates. They are 
the best Bible-plates in the country, and are pronounced by eminent authorities to be 
the clearest print, the type selected being antique in style. The price isso low as to 
place a copy within the reach 
of every family. The paper is 
handsome and first class in 
quality, and the bindings are 
of the most durable and at- 
tractive character. The illus- 
trations are by eminent artists 
and engravers, with a view 
of fully illustrating the teach- 
ings of the sacred volume. 
The Bible is 1234 inches long 
by 101% inches wide, and the 
publishers guarantee it to 
correspond to the description 
in every particular. 

This Bible contains much 
that is entirely new and of 
special value; also many rare 
steel engravings and colored 
plates and maps not found in 
other editions, of priceless 
value to Sunday school teach- 
ers, students of the Bible, and 
the general reader. 

Each one is bound in Ameri- 
can Morocco, Handsomely 
Embossed, Gold Inscription, 
Comb Edges; containing Pro- 
nouncing Parallel Old and New 
Testaments, Marriage Certi- 
cate, Family Record, Temper- 
ance Pledge, Gallery of 96 Scriptural Illustrations; New Practical Concordance to the 
Old and New Testaments; Pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names; Ten 
Full-page engravings; two Colored Maps; Iluminated title-page; Smith’s Illustrated 
Bible Dictionary, with 600 engravings; History of Denominations; Psalms in Metre; the 
Parables of our Lord, Illustrated with Ten Full-page Engravings; Valuable Chronologi- 
eal Tables, covering the period from the Creation to the Christian Era; Bible Stories 
for Young People, with 63 Beautiful Mlustrations; Ten Full-page Engravings; Hofmann 
Gallery of 24 Full-page Monotint Mlustrations; and many other Valuable Aids and 
Helps to Bible students. 

We offer this Bible for sale for only $4.00 (regular price £6.00) and with each one pur- 
chased we include a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, or for 
$1.00 additional we will pay express charges to any point in the United States or Canada. 

HOW SHIPPED. The Bible, weighing about 15 pounds, is securely packed and 
— by express, receiver to pay charges. Ascertain charges at your nearest express 
office. 

Give name of express office, if different from postoffice address. 


No. 132. Cyclopedia of History. 


Two Volumes, Over 900 Pages, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price $1.25 
Postpaid with the American Agriculturist one Year, $2.00. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

It is with great satisfaction that we find it in our power 
0 offer to every subscriber to this paper, upon terms such 
as everyone can afford, a work which every home library 
wants as a matter of course, a first-class 

HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

Space forbids our describing it, at length, as its merits 
deserve, but we will do it briefly. 

EVERY NATION ON THE EARTH 
Ancient and modern (except the United States, which will 
form aseparate volume, and be sold separately). is treated 
in its alphabetical order. You have ancient history as far 
back as B. C. 5004, and modern history down to 1892. Ali 
countries are described in their physical aspects as well as 
historically, so you have the equivalent of a book of 
travels around the world. Statistics concerning modern 
nations particularly, are most elaborate and important- 
There are numerous illustrations, none for ornamentation 
or display, simply, but all of historical or descriptive 
value. It is. 

THE BEST UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
For general use; and certainly the cheapest historical 
work ever published; the equivalent of its contents can 
be found in no other cyclopedia selling at less than #30.00 
and in no other will the history and statistics of modern 
nations be found brought down to so late a date. 











OUR OFFE * lishers we are able to offer this excellent 
= and remarkably cheap work on terms of extraordinary 
liberality, as follows: The Cyclopedia of History, two large volumes, hand- 
somely bound in Cloth will be sent postpaid for only $1.25 or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.00. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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No. 526. Wood’s Natural History. 


CONTAINS 500 ILLUSTRATIONS AND 800 PAGES. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Wood’s Natural 
History, with its 
charming descrip- 
tions and delightful 
anecdotes of all ani- 
mals, both domestic 
and wild,is the great- 
est authority in the 
land. 

It gives minutely, 
and in the simplest 
language, the habits, 
haunts, diseases and 
peculiarities of the 
entire animal king- 
dom. This great 
work is by the world- 
famous naturalist, 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M. As, F.L.S., author 
of several other cele- 
brated works on 
animal life, but none 
with so great a fund 
of information as 
this great work, now 
published for the 
first time in Amer- 
ica. The clear and 

“a QGescriptive text of 
a the writer is em- 

bellished with 
500 engravings by such eminent European artists as Wolf, Weir, Zwecker, Cole- 
man, Harvey and others. 

No library is complete without this famous work. It is impossible to give in this 
announcement more than a slight idea of the magnitude of this great history, with 
its many pictures and accurate descriptions. It virtually goes into the haunts of 
all animals and shows them as they live. Wood’s Natural History is the recognized 

uthority all over the world for accurate information regarding the habits, haunts, 
peculiarities and diseases of the animal kingdom. The work is a veritable-treasure 
house of valuable information, interestingly told and replete with hundreds of accurate 
and artistic illustrations. 

Every lover of nature will be delighted with the information imparted in its pages- 
Thousands of the descriptions of the animals, ‘both’ domestic and wild, are accompa- 
nied with anecdotes relative to the species, with hundreds of vivid pictures illustrating 
them true to life. These engravings give aclear idea of what the animals of the world 
really are, where they roam and how they live. The author gave years of his life to the 
compilation of the facts contained in this great volume, and was assisted by many of 
the leading naturalists of the world. 

This mammotb cyclopedia of the animal world consists of over 300 pages and is 
bound luxuriously. The binding is in fine cloth ana is embossed in silver and brown 
ink from anew and original design. It contains 800 pages of clear print on good paper, 
with 500 excellent illustrations, and until this new edition was printed never sold for- 
less than $5. ; 

Our price $1.50, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.00, postpaid. 








No. 475. 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


With Biblical Atlas of 12 Full-Page Maps in Colors 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Printed from fac-simile 
plates of the University 
Press, Oxford, England. on 
fine, thin, white calender 
ed paper, with handsome. 
flexible morocco binding 
and giltedges This Bibie 
contains ‘‘ Helps to the 
Study of the Bible.” 
without abridgment, and 
all the additional matter 
that is found in the Eng- 
lish edition, comprising 
Concordance with Con- 
text, over 40000 Refer 
ences, Index to Persons. 
Places and Subjects. 16,000 
references, Scripture Atlas. with Index: Glossary of Bibie words, Bible Calendar. 
Dictionary of proper names, with their meanings and pronunciations’: Summary and 
Analysis of the Old and New Testament, Exhaustive articies of Biblical History. 
Geography, Topography, Natural History, Ethnology, Botany. Chronology. Music and 
Poetry. A complete harmony of the Gospel, Tables of Parables, Prophesies, Mir. 
acles, Prayers, Money, Weights and measures, Jewish Sects and Orders, Bible lands, 
their inhabitants, conformation, principal characteristics. etc. The Bible, which con- 
tains over 1,350 pages, is printed on gcod paper, in clean type, with handsome, flexible 
morocco binding and gilt edges. The English University edition, in this style of print 
and binding, sells for from $7.00 to $10.00. We offer this American fac-simile print, in 
every particular just as good, upon the following exceptional terms: 

Price $2.00, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.26, postpaid. 
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No. 476. Moore’s Universal Assistant. 


Given for only 3 New Subscribers. 


Contains 1016 pages, 500 engravings, and over 1,000,000 industrial Facts, Calculations 
Receipts, Processes, Trade Secrets, 
etc., in every business. 

A new and revised edition of 
this invaluable work has just been 
issued, containing a complete in 
dex, which increases its value ten- 
fold. Itis nicely bound in cloth, 
and will be shipped postpaid to 
any part of the United States 
and Canada. For sterling value, 
elegance and low cost, this work 
has no compeer in the English 
language. The work contains 200,- 
000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil and 
Mining Engineers, Machinists, Iron 
Founders, Plumbers, Metallurgists, 
Manufacturing, ete. 

Full instructions to Engineers, 
Firemen, Boiler Makers, Engine 
and Car Builders, etc. Details for 
Steam and Gas Fitters, Plumbers, 
Tinmen, Coppersmiths, Gun and 
Locksmiths, Safe Manufacturers. 

Five Hundred Processes, Tables 
and Engravings, for Watchmakers, 
Jewelers,Gilders, Platers, Colorers, 
Goldbeaters, Silversmiths, Opticians, Lapidaries, Diamond Cutters, Enamelers, Watch 
repairing, full details. Five Hundred Receipts for Fresco, House, Sign, Carriage and 
Ornamental Painters, Grainers, Carvers, Polishers, Gilders, Cabinet Makers, Piano, 
Organ and Picture Frame Manufacturers. Glass Gilding—5 ways, Wood Filing—12 
kinds, Polish—17 kinds, Stains for Wood—54-kinds, to Clean Pictures, to Restore 
Oil Paintings. 

Estimates, Tables, Processes, etc., for Masons, Contractors, Plasterers, Roofers, 
Stucco-Workers. Eight Hundred Reliable Remedies for Physicians, Druggists, Families; 
on Bathing, Maintenance of Health, Rules for Emergencies, etc. Ten Thousand 
Items for Farmers, Land, Grain, Hay and Cattle Measurements, Fencing, Plowing, 
Planting, Seed and Breeding Tables, Contents of Granaries, Corn Cribs, etc., at sight, 
Food Values, to Secure Large Crops, Kill Farm Pests, Renew Orchards, 16 Powerful Fer- 
tilizers, Horse and Cattle Remedies; Rotation of Crops, to Break, Train and Shoe 
Horses, Compound Food for Stock, Steam Power on Farms, Rural economy; on Bees 
and Bee keeping (illustrated), Construction of Hives, Plans for Barns, etc., Butter and 
Cheese Making, Soiling Stock, ete. Three Hundred Receipts for Paper Makers, Dyers, 
Bleachers, Furriers, Hatters, Straw Work, Waterproofing, Cleaning, Laundry Secrets, 
Soaps, Washing Powders, Aniline Colors, etc. Matches, Colored Fires, Fire Kindlers, 
Composition, Roofing, etc. 

Four Hundred Items for Hunters, Trappers, Taxidermists, Tanners, Curriers, Boot, 
Shoe and Harness Makers, Rubber Manufacturers. Two Hundred Items for Bakers, 
Cooks, etc. Items for Carriage and Wagon Makers, Carpenters, Marble and Stone Cut- 
ters, Architects, etc. 

For Merchants and Business Men: Cardinal Rules for Success in Trade, Advertising, 
Attracting Customers, Business Locations, Marking of goods, Buying and Selling, Cash 
and Credit Systems. How to Deal with incorrigibles who never pay, Arrangement of 
Goods in Store, on Commercial Travelers, How to Do Business with Banks, Legal Advice, 
etc., a Synopsis of the Special Laws of 49 States, Territories and Provinces in the Uniied 
States and Canada relating to the Collection of Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sale, 
Homestead Laws, Mechanics’ Lien, Assignment, Garnishment, Arrest and Attachment 
for Debt, Collection of Bills and Notes, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Judgments, Execu- 
tions, Chattel Mortgages, Transfer of Real Estate Deeds, Rights of Married Women, 
Wills, Limit of Time in Action of Debt, Interest and Usury Laws, etc. 

Counting cost of production, the Universal Assistant is the cheapest work in the 
English language, and cannot fail to prove of notable utility to every Artisan, Farmer 
and Business Man, very many of the Tables, Rules, Formule, Receipts, etc., contained 
in it being worth vastly more than the cost of the entire book. 

The regular price of this book is ®2.50. We furnish it for @2, postpaid, and with 
each book purchased at this price include a year’s subs«ription to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


No. 146. The Collected Works of Three Famous 
Poets, Longfellow, Whittier and Bryant. 


Three Separate Volumes Averaging 300 pages Each. The‘Three 
Volumes Given for One New Subscriber. 
. 


_ BUSTRIALIACTS| : 
Saaalas 


“ GALCULATIONS ROY} 


EVERY BUSINESS 








To study at leisure the writings 
of such men and poets as Whit- 
tier, Longfellow and Bryant is an 
intellectual treat, and an influence 
towards higher education which is 
oftentimes neglected because of the 
expense in the purchase of cloth- 
beand volumes. In three hand- 
some volumes, of from 300 to 350 
pages each, bound is colored paper 
covers, these popular authors can 
now be secured ai almost a nominal 
price in connection with our liberal 
premium offer. The type is large 
and clear, and so far as possible 
the poems are printed in the order 
in which they were written, show- 
ing the growth of the author in 
strength and power. 

All three books mailed for 75 

4, Cents, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year @1. 60, 
postpaid. 
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No. 87. COLUMBIAN EDITION. 


John Clark Ridpath’s 
History of the United States. 


Given for only 4 New Subscribers. 





The most complete 
and most popular his- 
tory of the United 
States of America 
from the Aboriginal 
times to the present 
day. Containing near- 
ly 200 large illustra- 
tions. By John Clark 
Ridpath,LL. D.,author 
of Ridpath’s School 
Histories of the 
United States, and a 
Cyclorama of Univer- 
sal history. Embrac- 
ing an account of the 
Aborigines; the 
Norsemen in the New 
World;the discoveries 
of the Spaniards, 
English and French; 
the planting of settle- 
ments; the growth of 
the Colonies; the 
struggle for Liberty in 
the Revolution; the 
establishment of the 
Union; the develop- 
ment of the Nation; 
the Civil War; the 
Centennial of Inde- 








pendence; and the recent Annals of the Republic. 
The binding is in fine English cloth, with embossing from an original design in gold 


silver and ink, making the work 
A SUPERB EDITION FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Magnificently illustrated in colors with flags of all nations and the portraits of all the 
Presidents; the seals of all the States, and numerous beautiful engravings, describing 
the growth and development of the nation. 

Never before has there been published a book so rich in historical incident, so in- 
structive in its method of presentation, and so brilliant and fascinating in its narrative; 
and never has there been a time when it was so necessary that an American citizen 
should look back and trace the progress of his country, from its early, humble beginnings 
to its present proud position among the foremost nations of the globe. But the book 
must be seen and read to be properly appreciated. All who improve the opportunity to 
secure a copy, will be convinced that the many encomiums so freely bestowed upon it 


are fully merited. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The complete census of 1890 and other yaluable statistics, magnificently illustrated 
with numerous engravings describing the growth and development of the nation. 
The volume, which is Octavo in size, is printed on fine paper, and in large, clear, bold 
type, which can be read with the greatest ease. It numbers nearly eight hundred pages, 
ad some idea as to the capacity of the volume may be derived from the fact that it 
weighs about six pounds, is 1014 inches long, 71/¢ inches wide and 314 inches in thickness 


A WONDERFUL OFFER. 


We will mail this great work, express paid, on receeipt of only $3.00 including the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Given for 4 new yearly subscribers at $1 each 


express paid. 





No. 176. 
The American Standard of Perfection. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


This book is the recognized standard work on Poultry 
in this country, and has been adopted by the American 
Poultry Association. Every poultry grower should own a 
copy for frequent reference. It contains a complete de- 
scription of all the recognized varieties of fowls, including 
turkeys, ducks and geese; gives instructions to judges; 
glossary of technical terms and nomenclature. The dif- 
ferent breeds are classed and the scale of points for each 
listed. The division of each class into varieties, and the 
disqualifications, standard weights, and minute descrip- 
tions of both male and female of each variety make this 
work invaluable. It contains 244 pages, and is hand- 
somely bound in cloth, embellished with title in gold on 
front cover. 

Price, $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 








Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for the advertised combination price, 
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No. 585. 
The Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


a 


Fine Cloth Binding Embossed in Gold and Ink, Clear Printing, Large 
Type. Given for One New Subscriber. 


The life of Christopher Columbus is one of the 
recognized masterpieces among the works of 
Washington Irving. With the most careful at- 
tention to detail and a masterly sub-division of 
the material into eighteen parts, each one treat- 
ing of some particularepoch in the life of the 
discoverer, and with a valuable appendix con- 
taining the developments of later years, and 
additional facts which had not been secured 
at the first publication of the work, this life of 
Columbus, containing 735 beautifully printed 
and illustrated pages, forms an exhaustive and 
comprehensive treatise on the subject, which 
will more than satisfy the demands of all who 
desire an accurate history of the famous navi- 
gator. Beginning with the birth and early life 
of the great voyager, the author follows him 
step by step through his vain attempts at secur- 
ing a patronage which should make possible 
the carrying out of his plans; following the first 
voyage and his thousand and-one discourage- 
ments and experiences; taking up the landing in 
the new world and the return to Spain; giving 
all the particulars of the second voyage and re- 

7 turn; the decline of his popularity; the disap- 
pointments in the preparation for his third voyage, and so on through the countless 
episodes of a most eventful career, to his death and burial. All these constitute a 
work more fascinating than fiction, full of instruction and replete with historical facts. 
It is the great standard biography of the world’s greatest navigator. 

Columbus’ Fleet.—One.of the most remarkable and interesting features of the 
World’s Fair will be the reproduction of the three original ships with which Columbus 
sailed in quest of the new world. These vessels were built in Spain by the government, 
and will be in all respects exact reproductions of the “Santa Maria,” “Pinta” and 
“Nina,” from their keels to the top of the main mast. Great care has been taken to 
produce all the details just as they were in the time of Columbus, and the ancient 
mstruments and appliances of navigation will be placed on the queer little vessels just 
as they were then. The “Columbus Fleet” is to be complete in all respects. The Spanish 
government will provide crews dressed, armed and uniformed as they were when 
Columbus sailed from Palcs 400 years ago. This edition shows illustrations of 
Columbus’ ships, 

This book should lie op the centre table of every home, not only as a book of enter- 
tainment for the mature members of the household, but as a work of instruction for the 
young. Nothing is so important for the youth of our land as the possession of the 
complete and accurate knowledge of the history of our great country. We, therefore, 
urge our readers to avail themselves of our liberal premium offer. 

Price 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRIBULTURIST one year 1.60, postpaid. 








No. 148. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. 


Given for One New Subscriber. 


Practical Arithmetic is made easy, simple and convenient for all—whether proficient 
or deficient in figures—by this unique aud wonderful work. An entirely new, improved, 
and greatly enlarged edition has just been issued, which is unquestionably the most 
useful, practical and comprehen- 
sive work on the “Art of Rapid 
Calculation” ever pnblished in any 
language. 

It embodies all the practical feat- 
ures found in Higher Arithmetics, 
Lightning Calculators, Ready Reck- 
oners, in Interest, Discount, Ex- 
change, Wages, Log and Lumber 
Tables, which really are the most 
essential and valuable things in 
the book. 

The first part contains 125 Com- 
mercial Tables of ready, or instan- 
taneous, calculations in all kinds of 
Grain, Stock, Hay, Coal, Cotton, Merchandise in Interest, Wages, Trade Discount, 
Exchange; in measurement of Logs, Lumber, Lands, Cisterns, Tanks, Bins, Wagon-beds, 
Corn-Cribs, Cord-wood and Carpenters’, Plasterers’, Masons’ and Painters’ work. 

The second part is a complete Arithmetic, in which all its rules and principles, from 
Numeration to Mensuration, are clearly stated, fully explained, and practically applied, 
giving all the simplest, shortest and most convenient methods known for rapid calcula- 
tion. Among its many original features we have only space to mention a very simple 
process for adding long columns of figures by “Casting out the Tens,” whereby the mind 
is greatly relieved and errors avoided; entirely new methods for shortening the oper- 
ation in Multiplication and Division, in Merchandise, in computing Interest, True, Bank 
and Trade Discount, Profit and Loss, Stocks and Bonds, extracting Roots, and especialiy 
in practical Mensuration; all of which will prove highly interesting and beneficial to 
everyone who appreciates this great and useful science, particularly young people who 
desire to become proficient in rapid methods of calculation. 

Neatly printed and elegantly bound in leather, pocket-book form, with a silicate 
slate and a valuable account book, which has self-instructing formulas for all ordinary 
book-keeping. Price '75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 


year $1.60. 
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No. 645. 
Youman’s Dictionary of Every-Day Wants. 


Contains over 20,000 Recipes 
in Nearly Every Department 
of Human Effort, 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 








We offer a real bonanza to all read. 
ers of this paper in giving them the 
opportunity to obtain a book which 
in cloth binding has never sold for 
less than $4. The book we offer is 
exactly the same book and contains 
all the reading matter that the 4 
book does, only it is bound in paper 
covers instead of cloth, and will be 
sent by mail postpaid to any ad 
dress on receipt of only 75 cents 
The book we offer and describe be- 
low is Youman’s Dictionary of 
Every-Day Wants. 

Among the thousands of valu. 
able recipes in this book, which 
contains over 530 large pages, are 
many that cost the publishers £2 to 
$20 each, and some for which as 

a» high even as $100 was paid. No 
book ever before published con 
tains the same amount of valuable 

information. Other people have made vast fortunes from manufacturing goods, 
medicines, ete., from formulas here given. Why cannot you doas well? Push, enter- 
prise and the knowledge here presented will do it. The following list gives briefly the 
different trades, occupations and professions, valuable information for which is given 
in this work: 


SINYM AVO-ANIAS 40 AUYNOI1910 S.NVWNOA 








Clerks, Bookkeepers, Farmers, Stockraisers, 
Florists, aouper Dealers, Merchants, Drugeists, 
Architects, Artists. Bakers, Confectioners, 
Flour Dealers, Glass Workers, Hair Dressers, Hatters, 
Lumber Dealers, Miners, Opticians, Whitewashers, 
Trappers, Tihsmiths, Cabinetmakers, Housekeepers, 
Barbers, Inspectors, Bookbinders, Printers, 
Painters, Shoemakers, Clothiers, Dressmakers, 
Engravers, Dry Goods Dealers, Hardware Dealers, Furriers, 
Grocers, Hotel Keepers, Iron Workers, Authors, 
Perfumers, oofers, Stereotypers, Tanners, 
ooks, Builders, Dairymen, Carpenters, 
Jewelers, Watchmakers, Dyers, Coopers, 
Machinists, Curriers, Doctors Egg Dealers, 
Fish Dealers. Gas Burners, Glove Cleaners, Gunsmiths, 
Lithographers, Milliners, Dentists, Plasterers, 
Tailors, Taxidermists, Apiarians, Paper Hangers, 
Gardeners, Soapmakers Glaziers, Coppersmiths, 
Photographers, Bankers, Nurses, Electrotypers, 
Engineers, Gilders, Varnishers, Hucksters, 
Inkmakers, Brewers, Carvers, Scourers, 


SOME OF THE MANY DIFFERINT DEPARTMENTS. 


Farm, Orchard, Garden and Dairy, Accidents and Emergencies, 
Household Miscellany, Carpenter and Builder, 
Household Pests, Cooking and Baking, 

Hunting, Trapping and Tanning, Druggist and Chemist, 

Medical and Surgical, Domestic Animals, 

Preserving and Storing, Washing, Bleaching and Dyeing, 
Painting and Papering, Miscellaneous. 

The above is but an outline—the merest mention of the vast amount of information 
contained in the large double column 530 pages of Youman’s Dictionary. The book, 
which is unquestionably one of the most remarkable of the day, containing as it does a 
reference to every conceivable subject under the sun, must be seen and consulted to 
be appreciated. In itself, it is a complete and practical library, invaluable to all. 

Price 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST-one year $1.60, postpaid. 


No. 155. Everybody’s Paint Book. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 

This is the title of a book on indoor and outdoor painting, which should find a place 
in every household in the land. It is designed to teach people how they may do their 
own painting and save the expense of a professional painter. Full directions for mixing 
and applying paints are given. It also tells all about varnishing, polishing, staining, 
paper-hanging, calcimining, etc., as well as how to renovate furniture so that it will look 
as good as new. It tells allabout house cleaning and putting things to rights as far as 
they can be done by paint and calcimine. Many useful hints on artistic work for home 
decoration are given. 

Painting farm implements—Full directions are given for painting all kinds of farm 
implements, with a list of best colors to use. 

Cleaning house—Under this head full directions are given for mixing and applying 
ealcimine to coiling and walls. It also tells how to make and use stencils for ornament- 
ing ceiling. Gives detailed directions for paper-hanging so that every one can paper @ 
room successfully. Tells how to make damask walls, etc. Tells how to paint a kitchen 
or chamber floor, varnish oil-cloth, paint the front door, varnish rustic work, restore 
chromos and oil paintings, renovate picture frames, clean marble, etc. 

Painting out-buildings—Full directions are given for mixing and applying paint to 
out-buildings, fences, etc. 

Painting roofs— Tells how to paint both tin and shingle roofs, and what roofs are 
most durable. 

Painting farm wagons—Complete directions for painting farm wagons are given, 
including mixing and the colors best to use. 

Carriage painting—Precise and detailed directions for painting buggies and carriages, 
showing each step in the work, are given. 

Home decorations—Under this head full directions for making the beautiful and 
popular spatter work are given. Ladies take great delight in this work, and many 
beautiful pictures can be made. 

It tells how to polish a piano or organ, how to imitate ground glass, how to make 
paint for blackboards, stain for oak graining, mahogany stain, rosewood stain, etc. Also 
tells about gilding, bronzing, silvering and lacquering. 

The book contains a large number of illustrations, and is handsomely bound in extra 
cloth, and embellished with designs in black. The regular price of this book is #1. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75 
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No. 1605. Piccolo Accordion. 
Given for 3 New Subscribers. 
This is a beautiful instrument, and particularly adapted to young people, who have 
not the strength to hold a full-sized Accordion. It is 12 inches long, 6 inches wide, and 
934 inches deep when closed. It has 10 keys, open board style, as seen in the cut, and 


finely nickeled; double bellows, bound with: nickel bands, nickel clasps, ebonized mold- 
ings, one row of nickel trumpets top ang bottom, two stops, twe sets reeds, nickeled key- 









buttons, The tone of the instrument is clear and sharp like that of a piccolo, and is just 
as strong as that of the larger sizes. The bellows, being double, make up what is lost in 
greater length. They have lately become very popular. On account of their lightness 
they are being much used for street-playing. We offer this accordion for @3, the regular 
price being $4, and also send the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by ex- 
press at expense of receiver. 

Winner’s Instruction Book for the accordion sent free with each instrument. 


No. 308. Blow Accordion. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Of all harmonic instruments 
the Blow Accordion, which is 
played by blowing through the 
mouthpiece, is one of the most 
pleasing and easily learned. It has 
8 Keys, Wood Case and Bell, Nickel 





eae Sees 


Top and Key Cover, length 94 inches. Produces a splendid tone, full, rich and brilliant. 


Can use in playing same notes found in music books. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 








No. 137. ‘‘Amati” Violin and Outfit. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 
This outfit includes one “Amati” violin, violin bow, set of strings, box of rosin, all 
put up in a neat case. 


‘We have made arrangements whereby we can furnish outfits that will give perfect 
satisfaction, and at the same time be sold at reasonable prices. The materials are of the 
best woods, and all extra seasoned, so that neither dryness nor moisture in the least 


affect their tone. The violins are made in Germany, where there are makers who happen, 


to have been born with intelligence (and have made use of the same) and make very fine 
violins and at reasonable prices. Living as they do in the district where all the parts of 
the violin are easily obtained, they have only to spend their time on the work where the 
skill is necessary in order to make a good instrument. The skill is, however, not used or 
needed in order to make a fine finished violin; it is in making the tops and backs of the 
proper thickness throughout that great skill and judgment are required. 

Price of this outfit $3, including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by 


express, receiver to pay charges. 


No. 249. Stradivarius Violin and Outft. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and $2.00 
Additional. 

For those who want a professional instrument, one that is good enough to use in an 
orchestra, we offer this fine violin. It is of a rich nut-brown color, with ebonized trim- 
mings, Brazil-wood bow, extra set of strings and box of rosin, all in an ebonized violin 
case with brass handles. The regular price of this violin in the stores is from $7 to #9, 
but we furnish it for only #5 with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by 


express at your expense. 





| 
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No. 223. The Concert Roller Organ. 


Given for Twelve New Subscribers, or Six New Subscribers and $3.50 
Additional. 


Plays 400 Tunes; No Knowledge of Music Required; Any One can Play it. 
















This musical marvel uses no pa- 
per; but its music is obtained from 
aroller, fu-.ished with pins simi- 
lar to those of a music-box. These 
pins operate upon valve keys, 
made of hard steel. All the work- 
ing :parts of the instrument are eas- 
ily accessible. Nothing has been 
omitted to give this grand instru- 
ment its crowning qualities of ex- 
;treme simplicity and durability. 

It will fill any ordinary -sized 
| hall, and furnish acceptable music 
for any occasion; at the same time 
it is so fuily under control, by 
means of a swell attachment, that 





an, Price #12 with 5 Roll 


Concert Roller O ers. 
Weight, — 30 bs.; length, 19in.; width, 16 the softest passages can be rendered 
n.; height, 14 in. with exquisite delicacy. 


To remove the roller, and replace it by another, is but the work of an instant, and 
can be done by achild. By this means a result is attained that was never reached be- 
fore—the beauty and permanency of a music-box, combined with the endless -vaniety 
of music, which no music box can perform, as their 
rollers are costly and unchangeable. It is equal in 
every way to a $50 Music Box as far as the quality 
of the music is concerned, and also in point of con- 
struction, finish, and decoration, and its range is un- 
limited. We send it in elegantly decorated cabinet or 





case, with plate-glass panel (showing the action and The above cut is a correct picture 
operation of the cylinders, which is very interest- of the music rollers or cylinders 
ing), which exerts a wonderful effect upon the tone that produce the music. 


of the instrument by reverberation of the tone upon the erystal plate. To any address. 
carefully boxed, for only $12.00, including five rollers, also the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, one year. Sent by express at expense of receiver. 





No. 478. The Gem Roller Organ. 


Given for 7 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers, and 82.00. 


These wonderful instruments perform 
all kinds of music—sacred hymns, popu- 
lar songs, operatic selections, waltzes, 
jigs, hornpipes, etc., and can be played by 
any body, without the slightest knowl- 
edge of music. 

The grand peculiarity of these fine in- 
struments is their rollers, which are 
made of light wood, with metailic bear- 
ings, and filled with pins, which are 
almost indestructible. Each roller, as a 
general thing, plays one tune, and to 
prolong its action is made to move spir- 
ally before the keys, returning automati- 
cally, at the end of th 

Weight, boxed. 15 1bs.; length, 16 inches; wales of beginning, fir Parrett ve 

width, 14 inches; height, 9 inches. music as long as desired. This makes it 
very suitable for the performance of dance music. It is the most simple, instructive, 
enjoyable and amusing instrument in the world. 

Price of the Gem Roller Organ only $6.00, including three Rollers; also, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, one year. Sent by express at expense of receiver. 
Additional rollers furnished for either the Concert er Gem organ, for 30 cents each, 
postpaid; ro'lers per dozen, by express $3.00. Full list of music rollers mailed on re- 
ceipt of 2 cent stamp. 





Gem Roller Organ. 
Price, $6.00, with 3 Rollers. 





No. 43. Set of 
“‘Konigin’’ Mouth 
Harmonicas. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


These are considered, by many, the 
finest instruments imported into this 
country. They have silver reeds, brass 
plates, nickel covers, with 10 holes and 
# 20 silver reeds, and come in a set of 
four packed in a neat case. We send 
with each set the music for “Home, 
Sweet Home” and “ Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” with directions, so you can play 
them at once. Price for the set @1, 
postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST one year, $1.75. Keys 
from A to G. 
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ALL PREMIUM ARTICLE 
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No. 49. The Harmonica Flageolet. 


Given for 2 Subscribers and 15 Cents Additional. 


This is a new imported musical novelty combining the 
tones of the Harmonica and the principle of the Cornet. 
It has 8 valves or stops, each of which controls two 
notes, thus giving a range of 16 notes. The music it 
produces is universally admired, and as itis very simple 
and easily learned by the aid of the chart of instructions 
which accompanies each one, it is just such an instrument 
as every young man with any taste for music ought to 
have. For me yy prcencewc ee and solo playing in parlor 
entertainments it is especially good. tis neatly nickel- 
plated in every part. : : 

Price 75 cents postpaid. With the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year $1.65. 

< 





No. 100. The Improved Zithern. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 






































The improved Zithern is much richer intone and nicer 
in finish than any Zithern we have seen. If you have 
ever listened to the music of the Italian Harp you are 
aware that nothing is so delightful,and the music of the 
Harpette is of the same class. Music adds greatly to the 
enjoyment of a home, and any one can learn to play this 
instrument in a short time. 

A sheet of instruction goes with each, which shows how 
to play correctly 29 popular tunes, even if you do not 
know a single note. The Zithern has 15 strings and is 18 
inches high and 9 wide. Each string is numbered and 
lettered. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, for ®1.25, or with the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.00. 





No. 143. 
“Dictator” Patent Concert Harmonica. 


Given for 1 Subscriber. 





This Harmonica, offered now for the first time, is an en- 
tirely new invention. The invention, the object of which 
is to provide a new and improved mouth-harmonica sim- 
ple in construction, consists of a resonating and deflecting 
chamber formed above and at the rear of the reeds to de- 
fiect the tones, which are very rich and full back over the 
reeds, Thesuperiority of this improved harmonica lies in 
the peculiar construction of its reed cells, but a small 
amount of air being required to play it successfully. It is 
therefore not only an easier instrument for the player, in 
that it requires comparatively little air, but it is in tone 
richer and therefore preferable toany other. It has double 
holes, 10 in number, double silver reeds, nickel covers 
and nickel-plated plates. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 





CULTURIST one year $1.60. 


No. 484. The New Autoharp. 


Given for 5 Subscribers. 


This beautiful instrument is no toy but a genuine musica? instry~ 
mentfully adequate both in finish and appearance to grace the parlor 
of a millionaire, and is capable of producing the sweetest and most 
enchanting music known. Combines within itself the sweetness of the 
guitar, the sentimentality of the mandolin and the pathos and mean- 
ing of the violin. Any one can play it at sight by simply pres- 
sing the bars in the center while passing over the strings. The strings 
are arranged systematically, and always numbered by figures. Fiji? ang 
complete directions go with each instrument, enabling you to play jin- 
stantly Without any previous practice, the following pieces, the musie of 
which in full go with every instrument Free! ‘Nearer my God to 
Thee,” “Silent Night,” “Sweet Bye and Bye,” “Jesus Lover of my 
Soul,” “Rock of Ages,” “How can I leave Thee,” “The Mill Wheel,” 
“Auld Lang Syne,” “Three Crows,” “Hold the Fort,” “Plantation 
Echo,” “Freuet Euch Des Lebens,” “Tramp Tramp,” “There is a Foun- 
tain,” “Maryland,” “Where is my boy,” “Annie Laurie,” “So do we 
live,” “Robin Adair,” “Home Again,” “Home, Sweet Home.” This in- 
strument is patented, and the very cheapness of it will commend it to 
every music lover. Remember it can be played by any one, 
even if ignorant of a single note of music. We send an Instruc- 
tion Book with Music, Tuning Key, two Picks and Adjustable 
Wire Music Rack, with every Instrument, securely packed in a strong 
case. 

Price #3 or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year &3.50. 
Sent by express, receiver to pay charges which will be light. Give 
name of.express office if different from postoffice address, 








No. 639. 


Grand Mammoth Collection of Music. 


CONTAINS WHAT WOULD COST OVER 875 IN SHEET MUSIC FORM. 


Given for Only One New Subscriber. 


. 

No other music book ever published can equal this one. It has 320 pages (each 10x1244 inches) and cok 
ored covers. The plates average much larger than those usual for sheet music. The paper is of fine book. 
quality, and the press work the very best. Some idea of its size can be formed from its weight—33 ounces, 
Have you any so-called folios? If so, weigh one. Following are the contents of the book which contains over twa 


hundred vocal and instrumental pieces complete and unabridged. It is divided into four parts: 
Making altogether a Grand Musical Library of over Two Hundred Selections. Purchased at retail this gran@ 


collection would cost over #75 in sheet music form. 


SONGS, BALLADS, DUETS, ETC., ALL WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

ABCDuet.... . . .John Parry Gipsy Countess. Duet. . . S. Glover.,On Venice Waters .. . . O. Roeder 
Across the petiee - «+ G.LeBrunn/Idle Poet . ..... . F.H.Cowen/Outonthe Deep . .... . F.N. Lohr 
Beautiful Moonlight. Duet. §S.Glover'In Old Madrid... . . _._H.Trotere|Peacveto Thy Spirit. Duet . . . Verdi 
3efure Jehovah's Awful Throne, Madan|I’'ve Worked Eight Hours, F. McGiennon|Playmates. . .... . . .H.Dacre 
3raw New Sho. a, The . . W. T. Bell|I Whistle and Wait for Katie, M. Nolan|Pray forUs .... . . M. Piccolomini 
sridge, The . . +» « « - Lady Carew|Juanita. . . . . « . T. G. May|Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,Knight 
Comrades. . » » « « F.McGlennon|Leonore .... . - H. Trotere|Sweet Katie Connor. . . . . Dacre 
CouldI ....-+ + +,« F.P. Tosti/Little Fisher Maiden Waldmann|Sweet Long Agd . . H. M. Estabrooke 
Don't Drink, my, boy, to-night. Hoover/Lord, to Thee each night & day, Theodora|/That is Love. ... . . EF. McGlennon 
Ehren onthe Rhine . W. M. Hutchison/Love's Old Sweet Song. . J. L. See! Then you Wink the Other Eye, Lytton 
For You We are Praying . Estabrooke|Mary and John. . .. . + . O.Stoll/Tom,the Piper'sSon ....... 

Greeting. Duet . . . . Mendelssohn'Onlya Year. .... . . E. A. Vose' Vital Spark of Heavenly Flame. Harwood 


PIANO OR ORGAN PIECES, INCLUDING VARIATIONS, DUETS, ETC. 
Auld Lang Syne. Variations, _ Durkee;Goingto Market. FourHands. L.Diehl|Psyche. Gavotte. . .. . T. Mattei 
Bersaglieri March. Op. 99, R. “ilenberg/Her Bright Smile Haunts, _ B. Richards|Pure as Snow. Op.3l. Idylle. G. Lange 
Birth ay March .. . . . Schumann/Home, Sweet Home. Variations. Supple/Queen’'s anges. avotte. Op. 422. Lange 
Black Hawk Waltz . . - M.E. Walsh|Kettle-Drum March. Op.7. Nebelung|/Radetzky March. Four Hands. J. Strauss 
Blue Bells of Scotland . C. W. Durkee/Little Fairy Waltz _. . . UL. Streabbog|Rippling Waves. Boat Song. Millward 
Bridal March, ‘“‘ Lohengrin,” . Wagner|Love's Dreamland Waltz - Otto Roeder|Rochester Schottische . W. H. Ruliston 
By and By. Four Han 3, W. Smallwood May I Have the Pleasure . . Smallwood/Rustic Waltz. Op. 109-8 . . Schumanr: 
Chop Sticks Waltz. Four Hands. De Lulli|Monastery Bells, The. Nocturne. Wely|‘Scipio” March. Four Hands. Hande} 
Cleveland's March . . . . LC. Noles/N: ul Anthems: Skirt Dance, The -_M. Lutz 
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Cornflower Waltz. . . . _C. Coote,jr.| America, Great Britain, |Sparkling Dewdrop Schott. Campbell 
Dream, A. Op.131. . . Wm. Cooper| Austria, Russia, Sultan’s Band March . . F.H. Brown 
Edelweiss. Op.393 . . . ._. Hennes} France, Spain, Sweet Long Ago. Transcription. Blake 
Electric Light Galop . .C. W. Durkee|_ German npios, Sweden. Titania Capriccietto. . . G. B. Halley 
Evergreen Waltz . . . J. T. Stoddard|Nightingale’s Trill. Op. 81. T. Kullak) Village Parade Quickstep. .T.F. Allen 
Fifth Nocturne. . . . « » J. Leybach|Onto Fortune March . . . J.S.Daly|Waltz . .. . « « + « « ~_ Mozart 
Fire and Flame Galop . . I. Gobbaerts/Orvetta Waltz . . . E. B. Spencer|Waves ofthe Ocean Galop .C. D. Blake 


First Loss. . . . . - « Schumann|Oscar Wilde Galop a alka OT Wedding March . . . . Mendelssohn 
Fugitive Thought. Op.77 . C.~orley'Please Do. Waltz . . .C. W. Durkee| Woodland Whispers Waltz . G. Stanley 


PIANO AND VIOLIN DUETS. EASY AND POPULAR. 





Alas! That Death. Hail! Columbia. Old Hundred. Such a Getting Up-stairs. 
All In Good Order, I'm a Nabob from Brazil. Pleyel'’s Hymn. Sword of Bunker Hill. 
Chinese Dance. In Tears I Pine for Thee. Power of Love, Se athie Waltz, La. 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. Maryland, My Maryland. Pretty Maids. ashington’s March. 
Crooskeen Lawn. Melody No. 1. Sonnambula, La. World's Fair Waltz. 
Erminie March. Nearer my God to Thee. Spanish Waltz. 

CONTRA DANCES, JIGS, REELS, FLINGS, STRATHSPEYS, ETC. 
Dropsof Brandy. {British Grenadiers. ; Master Setwell. Reel o’ Thulichan  {Drummer, Miler of Drone. 
ead Brallaghan. |Gargon Volange. {Norah Creina. Sir David Blair. Keep the Country. |O'er boggie wi’. 
The Tank. The Nut. Paddy O’Carroll. I'll gang nae mair. |Dunse ding’s a’. Delvin side. 
Triumph. Ap Shenkir. Tight little Island. |Captain Keeler. Come a’ th’gether. {Minuet de la cour. 
Country Bumpkin. | We won't go home. |Garry Owen. John Onn Fecht aboot the. Circassian Circle. 
Plough Boy. Yankee Doodle. Kinloch of Kinloch.|Clyde-side Lasses. /Tullochgorum. The Cracovienne. 
Honeymoon. We're a noddin’. Paddy O'Rafferty. (Cutty Sark. Dainty, avie. Le Grand Pere. 
Off she goes. Auld lang syne. Paddy Whack. Rachael Rae. Lady Baird. Persian Dance. 
Monferino. There’s nae luck. |Roaring Jelly. Fife Hunt. Lady Campbell. Christmas comes- 
May-Day. Blue Bells. | Patriot. Gillie Callum, Lady_Loudon. Cushion Dance. 
age Wite. ‘Lass o’ Gowrie. Lads o’ Dunse. Highlander kiss’d. | 

‘olly, put the kettle on. The Cotiliion No. 1. Spanish Dance No. 1. Money in both pockets. 
Ifthe heart of man. 4 ~ie, “ “ 2, Green grow the rushes. 
Lass of Richmond Hilt. ze ~ ay * pan, § Johnny’s made a wedding 
Deil among the Tailors. sad ees | . ——, Tarn's Highland fling. 

“ “6, “ * Cameron’s got his wife. 





My love she's but a lassie. 
WE OFFER the entire collection postpaid for 75 cents or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one yeah 


#1.65, postpaid. 
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SOME GOOD KNIVES. 


The knives we offer have blades which are warranted to be made from the finest 
English razor-steel, hand-forged. These knives are made specially for us by Maher & 
Grosh, of Toledo, Ohio. The name of the firm is familiar to our readers for they have 
been customers in our advertising columns for the past ten years. We offer a choice 
selection, any one of which cannot fail to please. We warrant every one. 





No. 428. American Agriculturist Jackknife. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





The blades are of the highest quality razor-steel; every blade is file-tested and 
known to be good before sending out. The large blade is etched as shown in the cut. 
Can be had plain if desired. 

This knife would be cheap at #1, but we offer it for only 50 cents. With the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60, postpaid. 





No. 177. “Common Sense” Pruning-Knife. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 





This common sense knife contains a pruning blade, a jackknife blade, a budding 
and spaying blade. Every farmer, gardener and stockman in the country should have 
one of these knives. The blades are carefully forged from razor-steel, file-tested, and 
will be replaced without extra charge if soft or flawy. 

Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.'75. 





No. @¢@. ‘‘ The Kentucky Bowie.” 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 





This is brass-lined, stag handle, two razor blades. The engraving speaks better than 
any description regarding this knife. 
Price 75 cents. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60, postpaid. 





Extra Strong Two-blade Jackknife. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


No. 81. 





It is the best knife for hard service and rough work that was ever made, blades are 
extra thick, oil-tempered, and every one tested by file before polishing. Though heavy, 











it has no corners to wear pockets, and wherever one is sent it brings orders for others. 
Price 75 Cents. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTUIST one year $1.60, postpaid. 


No. 303. Farmer’s and Sportsman’s Multum in 
Parvo Pocket Knife. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers, 





A combination of eight useful articles combined in one. Aside from its ordinary 
use as a double-bladed knife, some one of its “tools” is often worth a quarter” by being 
on hand and just the thing wanted in an emergency. The material in this knife is the 
best razor steel, and everyone guaranteed perfect. The handle is stag horn. This 
knife is made especially for us in Sheffield, England, which should be sufficient evidence 
for its good quality. The engraving shows the parts of the knife, the very convenient 
and very effective screw-driver; the hook is used to lift a stove cover, pry open sundry 
things, clean a horse’s hoof, pull on the boots, etc.; the punch makes holes in harness, 
woud, etc., which can be enlarged by its large corners; the corkscrew is convenient of 
course; the tweezers and long pointer, or brad-awl, drawn from the end of the handle, 
often comes into use; the back of the hook makes a good hammer for tacks and smali 
pounding: the inside of a hook forms a small nut-cracker. All close into a compact 
stag horn handle, the whole weighing only three ounces. It is a pocketful of tools. 

Price #1.50, postpaid, or furnished with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 


year $2.00. 


No 267%. Torrey’s Extra Hollow-Ground Razor, 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 








The Torrey razors give perfect satisfaction whenever used. The blades are made of 
the best steel, and in cutting quality are equal to any razor made. Each razor is thor- 
oughly tested before leaving the factory, and will shave with ease the hardest beards, 
even those upon which other razors have failed. They have a black rubber handle, and 
are put up in gold embossed cases. 

Price 75 cents, or postpaid, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 


No. 1 1-2. Clamp Vise with Anvil. 


The neatest and handiest little 









tool out. Something useful 


and needed by every one. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This little vise is made in the finest 
manner, being neatly japanned; the 
jaws and bars are accurately ground 
and polished, the screw and lever made 
from best Bessemer steel. The jaws are 
one and one-half inches wide, and will 
open to take in and firmly hold anything 
up to two inches in diameter. It can be 
carried in the pocket when desired, or 
can be fastened to a table, bench or 
board by means of the thumb-screw 
and clamp, or with two ordinary screws. 

Price 60 cents, postpaid, or with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 


No. 2. Coin-Silver Milk Tube. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





These tubes are for milking cows 
troubled with sore or obstructed teats, 
and should be in the hands of every 
farmer. They contain nothing injurious 
SOLID COIN SILVER. and a cow can be milked with them 
easier and quicker than by hand. They have been in use for years with perfect satis- 


faction. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 
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No, 484. Enterprise Meat Chopper No. 5. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


These Meat Choppers do not grind or tear the meat, but, as their name implies, 
chop it, precisely like the — process of a pair of scissors. Their work is perfect 
and cannot vary, and it is impossible for any 
strings, sinews, fibers, or gristle to pass 
through them without bcing chopped fine 
and even, the meat coming out ina continu- 
ous stream, exactly as shown in the illustra- 
tion. It will cut meat faster, finer, and with 
greater uniformity and nicety than any 
others in the world. 

Nothing can excel them for chopping 
Sausage-Meat. Mincemeat, Hash, Hamburg 
Steak, Hog’s-Head Cheese, Scrapple, Suet, 
Tripe, Clams, Codfish, Chicken Salad, 
Chicken Croquettes, Peppers, Scrapmeat for 
dressing, etc. Also for Mashing Potatoes, 
Pulverizing Crackers, etc. They are also 

. adapted to many other purposes which will 
make them useful all the year round, and invaluable to farmers and for family use. It 
is so constructed as to be clamped to the table by means of thumb-screws. 

Price #2, the chopper to go by express from Philadelphia at expense of receiver. 
With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.25. 





















No. 128. The Cyclone Corn Sheller. 


Given for 5 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and $1 Additional. 


This sheller is a simple and inexpensive device, does its work in a perfect and satis- 
factory manner, leaving 
the corn and the cob sepa- 
rate. It is so constructed 
that any boy can take it 
apart and put it together 
again, as there are no 
small springs or pieces to 
get lost, mislaid or broken. 
The cut shows its form 
and construction. The 
back or hopper has spiral- 
shaped ribs, which, by the 
action of the disk or hand- 
wheel, with its series of 
teeth, both on the face and 
edge, causes the eorn to 
be fed down through with- 
out any holding on to the 
ear, OF any annoyance to 
the hand whatever. It 
weighs about nine pounds 
and is composed of two 
main parts; the one is 
fastened to a box or board 
and the other part is re- 
volved. Price ®3. Sent 
‘y express at expense of receiver; or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 
3.50. 








No. 118. Wilson’s Bone and Shell Mill. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and $2 Additional. 


They are a complete 
success for crushing 
oyster shells, grinding 
bone meal and all kinds 
of grain. <A peck of 
shells can be crushed in 
15 minutes. They are 
made in the very best 
manner, and will last 
for years. They can be 
adjusted for grinding 
either coarse or fine. 
Whole oyster shells can 
be put in the mill, as 
wellas bones of the same 
size. This mill is also a 
complete family grist 
mill. It grinds stale 
bread, cracker dust, gra- 
ham flour, roots, spices, 
ete. These mills were 
awarded medals and diplomas at the State and county fairs wherever exhibited. It will 
grind the whole jaw-bone of a horse, with the teeth in in three minutes; tie leg-bone of 
a beef (eight inches long and two inches in diameter, by being once split lengthwise) in 
two minutes. To doitin this time the bone must be dry. Every mill warranted to 
work as represented. 

Price #5 with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Receiver to pay freight 
or express charges from Easton, Pa. Mention when ordering how to ship. 








No. 332. Household Repairing Outfit. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers, 


This outfit consists of the tools and materials shown 
in cut, namely: Three iron lasts and standard suitable 
for half-soling and heeling boots, shoes and rubbers; 4 
packages assorted wire clinch nails; pegging awl and 
handle, ready for use; sewing awls; shoe hammer; shoe 
knife; bottle of leather cement; bottle of rubber cement; 
half-dozen pairs Star heel plates; two assorted waxed 
ends, with needles and bristles; ball of wax. 

An ingenious boy or man in any neighborhood can 
find profitable and agreeable employment using these 
tools. The iron last itself is one of the handiest tools you 
can have about the place. With this outfit one may do his 
own half-soling, rubber, boot, shoe and harness repairing. 
No pegs needed—simply wire clinch nails. It saves, it is 
needless to say, time, trouble, wet feet and vexation. 
Any person can successfully use it. The whole outfit is 
sent securely packed in a neat little box and weighs but 
20 pounds. 

Price $2, or with the AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST one 4 
year $2.75. Sent by expréss, receiver to pay charges, 
which will be light. Give name of express office if different from post-office aaaress, 








No. 306. 
The Challenge Crosscut Saw Set and Jointer. 


Given for 2 New Subscriters, or for 1 New Subscriber and 40 Cents 
. Additional. 


Every man who uses a crosscut saw should be able to joint, file, and set it in the 
woods. The most difficult part of fitting a saw is to jointit accurately. A jointer is what 
every woodsman and many farmers have wanted many times, and have not found. 
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Fig. 1. 

This combined tool, shown in figure 2, is the result of years of practical saw-dressing. 

The perfect jointing feature makes every tooth on a saw exactly the same length, and 
squares the saw’s edge, so that every tooth cuts alike, and the saw cuts very fast, straight, 

and easy. This great improvement practically doubles the value of this toolas compared 
with any other set. The rubber cushion, which protects the point of the teeth from being 
dulled in setting, is another improvement which no other set poss 
esses. As an accurate saw-dressing tool, its value was shown when 
two men, with a common crosscut saw (dressed by it) in the 
presence of a number of witnesses, cut a measured cord of sound 
beechwood in 12 minutes, 35 seconds continuous time. Good men 
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Fig. 2. 
who have used them say they would not do without them for £5. 

The cut above (figure 1) represents the double usefulness of the Challenge Saw Set 
as a “Jointer,” making the saw teeth all equal in length, and squaring the saw’s edge so 
as to insure its running perfectly straight through the timber. The file is rigidly held 
at an exact right-angle with the Stock of the Set, thus forming a perfect Plane, which, 
when placed upon a saw as shown, and run lightly along it, puts the saw’s edge in perfect 
shape for filing, makes every tooth cut, and adds at least 30 per cent. to the cutting 
speed ofan ordinary saw. 

The cut and instructions for jointing, setting, and filing saws, and for straightening 
‘kinked” and crook saws, are alone worth $5 to saw owners. We send them free with 
2ach tool. 

Price 1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year only $1.75. 


No. 116. Woodward’s Improved Washer-Cutter. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





The need of a tool which should 
enable the owner of a carriage to cut 
washers of any desired size has long 
been felt, and such a tool has at last, 
been produced. It unites three im 
portant requisites, strength, simplicity 
and compass. With this improved 
washer-cutter any circle, from that re- 
quired by the smallest hose packing to 
an ordinary pump-box, can be cut. 
The engraving shows the washer-cutter 
without the handle. Price 50 cents. 
postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60. 
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See terms, page 643. 
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No. 146. 


A ->- WRITING - MACHINE - FOR - EVERYBODY. 


e e 
¢ The Simplex Typewriter . 
The only really PRACTICAL, CHEAP TYPEWRITER ever put on the Market, 
Has Received Thonsands of Testimonial Letters from the Delighted Public. 





Given for 4 New Subscribers. 
IS EASY TO OPERATE. e ° 
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ANY SIZE PAPER CAN BE USED. 





YERS find them indispensable. MERCHANTS acknowledge their great value. 
their sermons with them. AUTHORS their manuscripts. 
legible and neat and at the rateof FORTY WORDS PER MINUTE 


For Travclers.—The size and construction of the * SIMPLEX” particularly adapts it for use on 
cars and steamboats. It will gointoa box 5 inches wide, 9 inches long, and 1 1-2 inches deep. Can be 
or put intoa valise. Orders written with the ** SIMPLEX’ 


CARRIED IN THE POCK 
misunderstood. 


For Boys and Girls.—The ‘‘SIMPLEX” will be hailed with delight by BOYS AND GIRLS, 
ill encourage neatness and accuracy. 
RINT A LINE EIGH 
is always in sight. A USEFUL, 
OF A TOY, 


The “ SIMPLEX” en- 
Writing with this machine will be such jolly fun for 
your boys and girls that they will write letters by the dozen. This may cost you something for postage 


It will improve their spelling and teach proper punctuation. It w: l 
It_will “EF in any colored ink, violet, red, green, blue or black, It will 
INCHES LONG and admit any size letter Raper. The printin 
INSTRUTIVE AND ENTERTAINING NOVELTY AT THE PRICE 
Nothing is of greater importance than correct forms of correspondence. 
tourages practice and practice makes perfect. 


stamps but the improvement in their correspondence will well repay you. 


For the Home Circle and Kindergartens.—Mothers and teachers will at once appreciate the 
immense assistance afforded by the ‘*SIMPLEX”’ in teaching children the alphabet. A child can 
operate the machine WITHOUT INSTRUCTION and once interested half the work isdone. It prints 


a1 the capital letters, all the figures and the necessary punctuation marks. 
EXTRA POINTS. 
The alignment of the “Simplex” is equal to the very highest priced machine. 


It is positive in action and each letter is locked by an automatic movement when the stroke is made, 


It has no ribbon to soil the fingers. _ 
Letters written by it can be copied with a letter press. 


The ‘* Simplex’ is mounted on a hard-wood base and put up in a handsome box with bottle of ink 


and full instructions for using. 


Price $2.50. With the American Agriculturist One Year, $3.00, or given 


for 4 New Yearly Subscriptions at the Club Rate, $1 each. 





No. 400. The Levin Pruner. 


Given ‘for 2 New Subscribers. 





The illustration shows the construction and action of the new and superior Pruning 
Shears. 

The Pocket Knife or protected spring is a most excellent and novel feature, as_ this 
prevents breaking from twigs getting behind the spring as frequently occurs when work- 
ing rapidly with the older style of pruning shears having unprotected springs. The Levin 
Pruner is very light, but its peculiar construction gives to it great strength; in fact as 
much as it is possible to get out of the best iron and steel, making the most powerful 
hand-shear extant. Cuts % inch dry oak. Price $1.00, postpaid, with the AMERICAN 


LETTERS CAN BE COPIED. 


Se 
NO RIBBON TO SOIL THE FINGERS. 


This machine is not to be placed in the category with other so-called Typewriters, selling 
for $1.00 and thereabouts, which are utterly useless for any purpose except that of a toy. 
The ‘¢Simplex’’ is the product of experienced typewriter manufacturers, and is a 
‘practical Typewriter in every sense of the word, and as such we guarantee it. 


For Business Men,—Every man whatever his business, has need of the “SIMPLEX,” LAW- 
CLERGYMEN write 


etters written with the ‘‘Simplex” are 





AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. ¢ 


cannot be 





No. 272. 
Mathematical 
or Drawing 

Instruments. 


Given for 2 New 
Subscribers. 

The engraving gives in 
outline the number of in- 
struments that make up 
this set. It contains 15 
pieces, among which are 
the following: Compasses, 
@ compass extension, a 
drawing or ruling pen, an 
arm extension, 3 crayon 
holder, a metal protector, a 
wood rule, etc. 

Price 1, postpaid. With 
the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST one year $1.'75. 
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No. 268. 


Columbian Souvenir Spoon. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGN 


Honoring both the 


discoverer of 
America, 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS, 


—AND— 


“OUR COUNTRY.” 


In Sentiment it is 
Patriotic, and the 
Design and its Exe- 
cution are Works of 
Art. 

The popularity of 
Souvenir Spoons and the 
appropriateness of the 
subject, places this spoon 
foremost among the sou- 
venirs of this anniver- 
sary year. It is a fitting 
tribute and memorial to 
the memory of the bold 
mariner, America’s 
Discoverer. 

The name of Colum- 
bus all men honor for 
his gift to the world 
of the American con- 
tinent. 

Our National Em- 
blems are fittingly 
engraven together in the 
same metal. The likeness 
of Columbus is taken from 
the famous painting that 
was accepted as an 
authentic portrait by the 
Spanish Government. 
This spoon is a beautiful 
specimen of the de- 
signer’s and engraver’s 
art, unexcelled in style 
and finish by the most 
costly spoons. 

The illustration does 
not do justice to the 
excellent finish and 
design of the spoon Which 
is triple plate, oxidized; 
struck on sterling dies 
and pattern, and in 
weight, finish and appear- 
ance cannot be told from 
solid silver by even an 
expert. Guaranteed to 
wear 10 years in every 
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day use. Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the Americam 
Agriculturist one year, only $1.75, postpaid. 











ALL PREMIUM ARTICLE 


of RENEWALS is required to secure any of the Premiums offered. 





Are furnished in connection with the AMERTCANAGRICULTURIST one 
They are also furnished for NEW SUBSCRIBERS at the club rate of $1.00 ner year; but DOUBL 
One’s own subscription does not count in this offer. See terms, page 643. 


ear for the advertised combination price. 


E the number 
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No. 123. 
USEFUL PIECE OF FURNITURE FOR EVERYBODY 


$8 Combined Desk and Book Case. 


Given for Only 8 New Subscriptions at the Club Rate of $1 
per year. 


This is a perfect desk in all its appointments. It is constructed of solid oak 
throughout, beautifully finished in antique and polished. The interior com- 
prises seven pigeon holes, two compartments for letter paper and ample room 
for” pens, ink and other stationery. Whewthe desk is closed it can be securely 
locked, thereby making the contents of the compartments private, if so de- 
sired. Also, as shown in the illustration, this elegant secretary has four 
roomy BOOK SHELVES, and, all in all, is one of the most useful articles of 
furniture a person can have in theirhome. The size of combined Desk and 
Book Case is five feet in height, two feet, six inches in width, and ten and 
one-half inches deep. 

OUR WONDERFUL OFFER. 


The regular price of this Desk and Book Case is $8. Our price is ®5 
or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $5.50. Or we will give it 
to every person sending us $8 new subscriptions, at $1 each. In other 
words, for only $8 we will send the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year to 
eight new subscribers, and present this elegant Desk and Book Case to the 
sender of the club. All desks are securely crated for shipment by freight, the 
receiver paying the freight charges, which are small, 





No. 129. 


e Seth Thomas Adamantine Parlor’ Clock. 


Given for’10 New Subscribers, or for 5 New Subscribers, and $3 additional. 


Due, perhaps, to the fashionable taste for onyx clocks, 
demand has developed for ornamental clocks having cases made 
entirely of rich colored marbles. 
Enameled Process reproduces so true to nature thai an 
expert cannot distinguish, by the eye alone, the difference 
between adamantine and the real marble. Unlike other mate- 
rial, the adamantine finish is hard, without being brittle: will 
not chip. peel or crack, and the polish, to which it is as suscept- 


The New Adamantine 











| No. 127. 


‘The Franklin 
Fountain Pen. 


Patented February 25th, 1892. 


| 
| 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


UNSURPASSED BY ANY FOUNTAIN 
PEN MADE. 


Will not flood or leak, and one 
filling will answe: to write 
several thousand words, or 
about 10 pages of legal cap 
paper. No parts to corrode, and 
will last a lifetime unless 
broken. Any ink can be used. 


A well made gold pen should be smooth, 
and have proper elasticity, and remain so. 
Such a gold pen is used in this Fountain 
Pen, the manufacturers agreeing to replace, 
without charge, apy pen that the iridium 
points come off, or that lose their elasticity 
with ordinary writing. 

The Quality is equal toany make. The 
Holders are made of vulcanized Para rubber. 
The gold pens are those of the best makers, “aut yyyyY 
and are pointed with iridium, ground very 
carefully to give smooth points. The finish 
of the holders is handsome, each having an 
elegantly engraved des.gn. With care this 
pen will last a lifetime. 

The Mechanical Features are simple, 
there being but five parts: The barrel or 

















able as the finest marble, is unfading. This beautiful clock reservoir, the cap, the nozzle or pen section Pp 
shown in the illustration is 13 inches high and 17 inches long. It the feed bar and the gold pen. : ti 
is fitted with eight day, half-hour strike movements and cathe- GUARANTEE. Every FRANKLIN m™ 
dral bell. The body of the case is highly polished and the out. FOUNTAIN PEN is fully guaranteed to = 
lines are relieved by artistic moldings of brass. give satisfaction to the purchaser, and at 
The regular price of the clock is $10. Our price is $7, any time if out of order the makers will put 
or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $7.50. it in adjustment free of charge, if unbroken 
Receiver paying express charges, which are small. and sent to them by mail, securely sealed, 
with name, address, and a five cent stamp 
2 2 D t d T ‘ S { ee coe tesco ‘ va nee 
e regular price of gold pen with foun. 
No. 44 ‘ ecora € ca iS . tain holder is $2.50. Our price is &1.50, or 
56 PIECES, HIGHLY FINISHED AND RICHLY DECORATED. ae a ee eae 
Given for 12 New Substribers, or for 6 New Subscribers and $2.50 Additional. 
P 
he 
st 
No. 586. Photographic Outfit. a 
Given for 2 New Subscribers and 15 Cents 
Additional. st 
At last we have secured and are in a position to offer wi 
our readers the cheapest camera and outfit complete in 
the world. It is just out, the first ever offered for the 
money and consists of the 
following articles which 
are shown in cut, except. 
ing chair: A strong and 
perfectly made camera, 
which will take a picture 
212 inches square, com- 
plete with adjustable 
holder for plate and per- 
fect lens with cap. The 
outfit consists of 1 package 
of the renowned “Allen 
& Rowell” Dry Plates; 
2 Japanned Tin Develop- 
The beautiful Tea Set shown in the above illustration, which, by the way, talls far short of doing it justice, is well ad ba 45 ne 
made, highly finished, and decorated in the daintiest way imaginable. The shape is entirely new, design the latest, and mo; 1 Fuctage Blue 
the finish of asuperior order. In a word, it is as desirable a set as one~could ask for. Process Paper; 1 Sheet 
It is made of the finest ware, unexcelled for quality and durability, warranted not to craze, and will wear for Ruby Paper, 1 Package 
years. The decorations, as in the dinner set, are all ‘‘underglaze” and are warranted never to rub or wear off. No one Photo Mounts; Hyposul- 
except a crockery dealer would be able to distinguish it from the very best French China, which costs fully double inst oni; complete and explicit 
what we ask for this. It consists of 56 pieces, as follows: ‘ Tuctions enabling any one to take any class of 
1 covered Tea Pot (two pieces), 1 Sugar bowl (two pieces), 1 Creamer, 1 Bowl, 12 Tea Cups, 12 Tea Saucers ee 
’ No such outfit has sold heretofore for less than $5. 
12 Tea Plates, 12 Fruit Saucers, 2 cake plates. Everything is carefully made and prepared and bound to 
As we furnish the set in Gray, Pink or Blue, please state color desired. saat ene gen OE moped = go Bayt co! = and . 7 geo 
We will send this handsome set carefully packed and secure against breakage for only ®5.'75 and include the <4 pictures, xou 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by freight or express at expense of receiver. Charges light. When sg oe Tg 7a by or 
ordering, give name of freight or express office, if different from postoffice address. CAN AGRIOULTURIST one year, $1.75. " 
A LL Pp R E M | U M A RTI Cc LE a Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one yer for the advertised combination price. 
They are also furnished for NEW SUBSCRIBERS at the club rate of #1.00 per year; but Double the number A 
of Renewals is required to secure any of the premiums offered. One’s Own Subscription does not count in these offers. See terms, page 643. of | 
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NO. 575. Ladies’ Bon-Ton Workbox. 


WITH KENSINGTON OUTFIL COMPLETE. 


Given for Two New Subscribers. 





We here offer our lady readers the greatest bargain ever made in a workbox and complete outfit. Each outfit is 
packed in an elegant Inlaid Wood Workbox with brass hinges and a handsome engraved self-locking lock, and is beau- 
tifully inlaid with a variety of fancy woods, and piano polished. 


mental. 
and of every day use. 


It is truly an elegant piece of work, and very orna- 
The contents of this workbox are also a welcome addition to the worktable, being articles of sterling worth, 


Ie EACH WORKBOX CONTAINS ALL THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES: £2) 


1 Book, Instruction in Stamping 


and Fancy Work. 


1 Book, Knitting and Crocheting. 
1 Book, Language of Flowers. 
1 Book, Crazy Patchwork Series. 


1 Steel Bodkin. 

1 Paper English Needles. 
1 Patent Glove Buttoner. 
1 Patent Boot Buttoner. 


Powder. 


1 Box Hairpins. 


1 Steel Crochet Needle. 

1 Ivory Crochet Needle. 

1 Packing Needle. 

1 Silver Thimble. 

158 Perforated Stamping Pat’ns 
1 Box Stamping Powder. 

1 Patent Ponset, for applying 


1 Box Black Pins. 
1 Box White Pins. 
1 Box Safety Pins. 
1 Box Blk Headed Pins. 


1 Pkge Blk Hooks&Eyes. - 


1 Pkge White Hooks & 
Eyes. 

1 Spool of Black Thread. 

1 Spool of White Thread. 


In addition to the above articles all neatly packed in a handsome workbox we send 158 Perforated 


Patterns in each outfit. 


These patterns are all made from entirely new and original designs on heavy parchment bond paper, and are 


handled by no other house. 


The fancy work books are by a well known authoress, and contain full directions and in- 


structions for Kensington Stamping and Embroidery of all the differext Flowers, Ribbon Embroidery, and every 
description of fancy Needle and Crochet work, and are the most complete books ever published. These, with the 
other articles named above, in workbox, make the most complete outfit for Kensington or fancy work ever offered. 
OUR OFFER. By purchasing in large quantities we are enabled to offer this outfit which would cost at any 
store many times what we ask for only &1, packed in an elegant inlaid wood workbox, which can be used either with or 


without the outfit, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 





A reliable Syringe isa 


No. 399. 


Imperial Syringe. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


ALL PREMIUM 


of Renewals is required to secure any 0 


household necessity, an 
article which no efamily 
can safely be without. It 
will relieve pain, and often 
is the means of effecting a 
permanent cure of many 
distressing ills. In pro- 
curing an article of this 
kind one should _ ac- 
cept only the best. We 
therefore attach to our 
cut the manufacturer’s 
trade mark. Every one is 
fully warranted. It has 
heavy bulb and tubing, 
and hard rubber screw 
valve boxes, and three 
hard rubber pipes. All 
inclosed in box as shown 
. in cut. It is a first-class 
syringe for a moderate 
price. 


postpaid. 








jit, Clegn The instrument after wsang itd wedi | 


Price 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST | one } year for 81. 75 











No. 558. Family Fountaia Syringe. 
Given for 3 New Sabscribers. 
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A complete and reliable syringe is a househould neces- 
sity, an article which no family can safely be without. It 
will relieve pain, and often is the means of effecting a per- 
manent cure of many distressing ills. In procuring an 
article of this kind one should accept only the best. We 
therefore attach to our cut the manufacturer’s trade- 
mark. Every one is fully warranted. The fountain is 
made of best rubber, and holds full two quarts. With it 
we send a full set of hard-rubber fittings. Al] inclosed in 
a hinged and clasped polished wooden box as shown in cut. 

Price #1.'75, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year, $2.50. 





No. 287. Triplex Hot-Water Bottle. 
Given for 3 New Subscribers. 

A good India-rubber bottle is a necessary article in 
every household. The various uses to, which it can be 
applied render it indispensa- 
ble to all. When filled with 
hot water the bottle retains 
its warmth for many hours, 
and can be used as a soft and 
agreeable application to the 
feet in bed, when cold, or 
when the body is chilled. It 
isacapital companion in the 
carriage or buggy when riding 
long distances in cold weather: 
As a local ap»lication for the 
relief and cure of pneumonia, 
earache, faceache, neuralgia 
lumbago, rheumatism, and 
many other bodily pains, it is 
unrivaled. This elegant bot- 
tle isunlike the clumsy flannel 
covered bags heretofore made, 
and is a decided improvement 
over any other bottlein the 
market. It is hand-made, of 
highly calendered white rubber, having an outside sur 
face of a very thin and strong fabric closely woven. 
Has nickel-plated stopper, and holds two quarts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.50, or with the AMERICAN AGRI 
CULTURIST one year $2.25. 








No. 15. Filled Gold Thimble. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

A good thimble is something which 
every lady will appreciate. We offer 
an attractive assortment which we 
warrant to give satisfaction, both in 
style and durability. We can furnish 
sizes 5 to 12; please state size desired 
when ordering. This is a handsome 
filled gold thimble, which is stiffened 
by a patent process, and warranted to 
wear three times as long as the best 
all solid gold thimbles, while costing only one-third as 
much. This is not gold washed or electro-plated, but 
made by uniting gold to each side of a stiffened composi- 
tion plate by heavy pressure. The gold filling is made 
thickest where the most wear comes. These thimbles 
have an established reputation of many years’ standing as 
being the best fitting, best to wear, and handsomest made. 
Each thimble furnished in a neat velvet-lined case. 

Price postpaid, 60 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRI. 
CULTURIST one year $1.60. 








ARTICLES 


Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ons year for the advertised combination price. 
They are also furnished for NEW SUBSCRIBERS at the club rate of $1.00 pe year; but Double the number 
f the premiums offered. One’s Jwn Subscription does not count in these offers. See terms, page 643. 
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No. 38 Ze 


Professor Moody’s Celebrated Tailor System. | 


Specially Adapted and Indispensable for Home Dressmaking. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


The standard system of dress-cutting 
of the civilized world, by which the 
merits of all other systems are judged. 
SCIENTIFIC in its construction, and 
ARTISTIC in execution, it stands at 
the head of inventions for the benefit of 
womankind, the home dressmaker’s 
luxury, the modiste’s necessity. This 
celebrated Tailor System for Cutting 
Ladies’ and Children’s Garments of every 
description is known and used the world 
over. The number of Moody Tailor 
System in actual daily use is greater than 
the number of all other systems com- 
bined, and the number sold daily exceeds 
the number sold ofall other systems com- 
bined. 

THE MOODY TAILOR SYSTEM 


teaches how to cut and make ladies’ and 
children’s garments, at the same time 
enabling you to make all variations of 
the same garment, from the plainest to 
the most elaborately finished. Complete 
instructions are sent with each System. = 
Any girl 14 years of age can learn to use the Moody Tailor System with perfect success» 
for the instructions are made so plain you have only to follow them te be certain that 
the garment will be a perfect fit without trying on. Every calculation needed will be 
found in the table of calculations, giving proper width of the waist line for each piece of 
the garment, width at bottom, size of darts, etc., for each and every measure from the 
largest lady to the smallest child. 


ANY LADY, WHETHER RICH OR POOR, OLD OR YOUNG, CANNOT AFFORD 
TO MISS THIS OFFER 


We are determined to give our patrons the best there is in the market, and have at 
great expense contracted with the Moody company, the sole owners of the copyrights 
and manufacturers of the celebrated Moody Tailor System, for a large number of their 
Tailor System complete with their books on dressmaking. 

This system retails for $5.50, and the book on dressmaking at $2.50, and is considered 
cheap at that price. See what we offer. By special arrangements we are enabled to offer 
this whole outfit, including book, for the very low price of $1.'75 postpaid, and with each 
one purchased include a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST. Given 


for only 2 new subscribers. 








Seamless Foot-Warmer Shoes. 


These popular shoes prove to be the only ones com: 

. bining warmth, durability, and noiselessness. They 

are intended for all who need a comfortable shoe for 
home wear. They are seamless, made by hand through. 
out, have no tacks, seams, or rough edges, and no 
heavy heels or counters to make them stiff or clumsy. 
Woven on a last, of woolen strips of cloth, and lined 
with finely-batted wool, well quilted on, renders them 
soft and warm, which, with the absence of counters, 
makes them so popular and desirable. Specially 
adapted for invalids, nurses, elderly people, or any one suffering with cold or tender feet, 
chilblains, bunions, or corns. They are always worn on the “ Stocking feet.” Worn 
even in this shape in riding, a cold foot is unknown. These improved shoes have one 
tie (colored tie and colored stripe up the instep) and two fastenings of links of bronze 
chain and hooks to adjust to high or low insteps. All have russet soles. 

We can supply them, in full sizes on!y,as follows: Gentlemen’s sizes from 8 to 11, 
price per pair $1.60 postpaid, or given for 3 new subscribers. Ladies’ sizes, 3 to 7, 
price per pair $1.30 postpaid, or given for 3 new subscribers. Misses’ or boys’ sizes, 
ll to 2, price per pair $1.10, postpaid, or given for 2 new subscribers, 


No. 371. 








No. 60. The Perfect Buttonhole Scissors. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Here is something needed in 
every household, and the ladies 
will appreciate so valuable an 
acquisition. It has an adjust- 
able screw between the handles, 
a great improvement on the old 
style of gauge. Itcan be set to 
cut any size button-hole. The 
scissors are of the best steel and 
finely nickel-plated. 

Prive 60 cents, postpaid; with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year $1.60. 








No. 414. Fancy Goods Package. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This package of fancy goods contains only such articles as are needed—at one time 
or another—by almost every lady in the land, and, if bought at retail stores, would cost 
five times the amount we ask for it. It will both delight and astonish every woman 
when she comes to examine its multifarious contents. Each package contains the 
following goods: 





Two skeins of best Sewing and Embroidery Silk, strong and fine. 

Two skeins of best red Embroidery Cotton, warranted standard goods. 

Two skeins of best French White Embroidery Cotton, same quality as the red. 

One Package of Zephyr Worsted, best quality. 

@ne Skein of strongest black Linen Thread, needed every day. 

One reel of Dorcas Darning Cotton, 30 yards. . 

One spool of best Silk Thread, warranted 100 yards, and sent in black and other 
desirable colors. 

One Spool of best buttonhole Silk Twist in colors. 

One spool of best buttonhole Silk Twist (black). 

One package of the popular “‘Rick-rack” Braid, so much used by ladies in 
trimming underwear, summer dresses, aprons, infants’ clothing, etc. 

One package of the white Feather-Edge Braid. 

One package of the Novelty Braid, super quality. 

One package of Imperial Hairpins, the best quality for reliability, and giving 
entire satisfaction. 

One package of Invisible Hairpins, essential on every lady’s toilet table. 

One box of Improved Safety Pins. This is a necessity in every household. 

Two papers of Needles—one paper ranging from “5s” to “10s” in sizes, the other 
paper all No. 7, and both having the patent elliptical eye; the best needles in the 
market. 

Two Lace Pins; strong, tempered steel shanks, needle points, and capped with 
beautiful cut jet heads. These pins are as pretty as they are useful. 

One Steel-Wire Button Hook, warranted unbreakable and will last a lifetime. 

One polished Steel Crochet Needle. 

One White Bone Crochet Needle, with hook at either end and different sizes. 
Adapted to different sizes of thread. 

Here are no less than 25 distinct articles sold for less than one-third the price 
at which they could be bought separately at retail. All of the 25 different articles in 
this combination are staple, salable goods that every lady can use to advantage, 
and which she should at all times have in her work basket. If you do not need all of 
them at present you can well afford to hold them for a while or give some of them to your 
friends, as you are getting them for a merely nominal price. 

We will send the entire lot of 25 articles as herein described for 50 cents, or 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $1,60, postpaid. 


No. 578. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers. 





Combination Toilet Case. 


It would be difficult to find a more strikingly handsome 
and at the same time more serviceable case than this which 
the cut herewith falls far short of doing justice. Made in 





brocaded plush and satin lining, it contains a large hand 
glass, hair brush, comb, tooth brush, and nail brush. It 
will make an exquisite ornament and useful article for a 
lady’s or gentleman’s toilet room. : 

Price ®2.50, postpaid. A year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST given with each one 
purchased. 





ALL PREMIUM ARTICLES Bier ire aise sunished for NEW SUBSCHIBERS atthe club rave Of #1.00 per years 


combination price. 
ertiaet ouble the number 


of Renewals is required tu secure any of the premiums offered. One’s Own Subscription does not count in this offer. See terms, page 643. 
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No. 224, French Achromatic Telescope. 
HAS FIVE LENSES, BRASS SLIDES AND MOROCCO COVERED TUBES. . 
Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and $1.00. 











a Full Size When Closed. 


High-power Achromatic Telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of moderate means. The telescope we now offer is just 
what people want—a really philosophical instrument, at a low price. 

DIMENSIONS:—The length of the Telescope, when extended, is 1634 inches: when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 114 inches. 

This useful instrument has five lenses of the best French manufacture. The slides and mountings are made of brass, highly polished, the telescoping tubes fitting 
closely into each other. Safety-caps of polished brass cover the exposed ends of the instrument, keeping out dampness and dust when not in use. The main tube or 
body of the telescope is coveréd with handsome French morocco, making it altogether a most excellent instrument. Each telescope is furnished in a strong, cloth-covered 
ease. It is strongly made, and cannot get out of order, but will last for a lifetime. 


How Far You Can See With It. 


If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of five miles. A man who is one mile away will appear to be fifteen rods from you 
and persons with whom youare familiar can be recognized at a distance of three or four miles. The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. What are supposed[to be 
mountains or extinct craters on the surface of the moon can be seen plainly with the glass. 

There is not a man, woman or child that cannot find uses for such a glass almost every day of their life. Many of ourcustomers write us that they have never had so 
much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope has afforded them. Farmers and herdsmen can see their cattle or sheep miles away. 
Hunters can distinguish game at great distances and by this means not give warning of their approach. The Tourist can bring distant mountains, valleys and cities almost to 
his feet, while any one with this telescope will soon become familiar with different objects, that before (from their great distance) he knew nothing of. 

This telescope is especially imported for us from France.and is a first-class instrument in every way, and equal to instruments for which from $5 to $15 is charged. Do 
not confound it with the cheap telescope offered by novelty dealers at a low price, the tubes of which are made of loosely-fitted pasteboard and furnished with cheap lenses. They 


are dear at any price. 
FOR ONLY $3 00 We will send one of these telescopes postpaid to any postoffice in the United States, and in addition will include with each instrument a 
bd year’s subscription free to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





No. 425. French Achromatic Telescope and Microscope Combined. 


Given for 5 New Subscribers. 


This instrument combines all the excellent qualities of the Telescope described above, and owing to its special optical 
construction—those of a fine Microscope. The size and finish are the same as the telescope above. The instrument can be used 
as a telescope, giving equal satisfaction. When closed it is in focus for microscopic work, and the objects are held in place by 
the cap which is cut on opposite sides, so as to enable one to place the glass side with object directly in front of the object lens. 
An opening of about one-half inch in diameter in the top of the cap throws the light on the object. Each instrument is ac- 
companied by one prepared microscopic object, for which a special pocket is provided in the telescope case. To examine any 
insect, leaf, or other transparent object, place it between two slips of glass and insert them in the side opening of the cap. Full 
directions for using accompany each instrument. 

We furnish this instrument in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for only $3.50, or it is given 
for five new yearly subscriptions at the club rate of $1.00 a year. Full directions how to use the Telescope accompany 


each instrument. 
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No. 4. Pocket Magnifier. No. 48. Reading Glass. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

As a means of cultivating 
habits of close observation 
and attention there is nothing 
equal to this Magnifier. It 
stimulates curiosity and mul- . 


Given for 1 Subscriber. 


tiplies capacity to see small 
things clearly. For instance, 
an insect which appears to 


Ly! 
C/ 


ed under the Magnifier is seen to be as exquisitely formed 
and as delicately colored as any of its large species. The This glass will be of inestima)le value to persons with weak eyes. It haslarge magnifying powers and by its use 


skin upon a person’s face and hands appears to be almost | the finest print can be read with ease and much better than with spectacles. It also greatly enhances the pleasure 
as rough as the hide of arhinoceros. The powers of this of looking at photographs, engravings, etc. The diameter of the glass is 134 inches,—sufficiently large to read a sur- 
Microscope range from 3 to 10 diameters, orfrom 9-to 100 face about the width of this column without moving the glass but little. It has a solid metal frame and handle, 
times the surface. both handsomely nickel-plated. ; 

Price 60 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- Price 50 cents postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.60, 
CULTURIST one $1.60. 











R Til C L é Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one bry? for the advertised combination price. 
A LL PR E ™ i U M A They are also. furnished for NEW SUBSCRIBERS at the club rate of $1.00 per year; but Double the number 
of Renewals is required to secure any of the premiums offered. One’s Own Subscription does not count in these offers. See terms, page 643. 
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No. 247. Chevalier Opera Glasses. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers or for 4 New Subscribers and $1.00 Extra. 


GREY ALIER 


—s 





Opera glasses have heretofore sold at prices which placed them almost beyond the 
seach of persons of moderate means. The glasses we now offer are just what the people 
want, reliable glasses at a low price. They are high power opera glasses with achromatic 
lenses, the objective have a diameter of 134 inche8; covered with the best quality of 
Morocco leather, with black Japanned trimmings; and each pair of glasses are enclosed 
{n a black leather case, lined and having a hinged cover, with a strong spring lock. They 
will be found useful not only at concerjs, theaters, and operas where they are anecessity, 
but every farmer, hunter, traveler and tourist will find them a source of a great deal of 
pleasure and profit. Anyone who has once used a pair of these glasses would not be 
without them for double their cost. 

Price, postpaid, $3.00, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $3.50. 





No. 46. American Agriculturist Simple Microscope. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. Magnifies 6 to 25 Diameters and 36 to 625 
Areas. 

FOR PRACTICAL USE. Lenses carefully ground and thoroughly made (not 
molded glass). 

Serviceable, highly useful as 
well as an interesting instru- 
ment. This microscope is ex- 
ceedingly valuable to any read- 
er. Manufactured expressly 
for us by the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., New York. 

A good source of instruction 
and amusement com bined, 
contains three fine lenses by 
which seven different powers 
can be provided, a diaphragm 
to cut off outside light and a 
standing rod for adjusting the 
lenses. Thestandismade ofa 
nickel-plated metal, which 
closely resembles silver and 
will not tarnish. It stands 


and ‘contains a circular mir- 
ror for concentrating the light, 
a glass stage, two nickel-platea 
spring clips for holding the 
= slides, two glass plates or 
ier slides, a waterproof cell for 
reatttit Wy holding fluids, or small insects, 
MICROSCOPE CLOSED. etc., etc. 

It isthe most complete and cheapest instrument of its kind ever devised. 

To detect or distinguish and aid in remedying and preventing diseases of plants 
and animals, whether from insects, decay or smut, mildew, scab, etc. 

To discover adulterations in seeds and their degree of goodness or badness, the 
proportion of fertile and infertile seeds. Also adulterations in fertilizers, ground bone,ete. 

No study is more useful, more fascinating or more far reaching than th 
Microscope. It reveals wonderful facts in the animal and vegetable world B. ~ 4 b 6 
be eee by young =< old. Mi 

e€ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Microscope is sent out for just w 

far the best simple Microscope ever offered for’ anythin like — Hiya tens Artec 
any instrument yet offered for many times the cost, and for the work of which it is 
capable—is the cheapest and most useful thing of the kind everknown. It isnota com- 
pound ene, nor will it do the work of one. In selecting a Microscope which 
should be generally useful, we have given the very best of its ina, knowing that it 
will be of more intrinsic value to those who receive it than a high-power compound 
Microscope would be were it possible to furnish one at the insignificant cost at which 
this is g*ven. We feel sure that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST New Microscope 
will con ‘ey real pleasure into every Family Circle, and prove a valuable educational 
agent through which both young and old will learn much that they could not other- 
~ise know of the wonderful things that are constantly within their reach. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING the Microscope, profusely illustrated, accompany 
each instrument. No one can afford to be without this Microscope for the nominal price 
charged, postpaid $1; or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for $1.75. 





firmly, having a broad base ~ 





No. 610. Imperial Singer Sewing Machine. 


EQUAL TO ANY $60 MACHINE SOLD. 


Given for 24 New Subscribers or 12 New Subscribers and $7.00 Additional, 


To satisfy a demand on 
the part of our readers w: 
have arranged to offer this 
season a first class Sewing 
Machine, one that is sure to 
give unbounded satisfaction, 
since it is the most popular in 
the market, the best and most 
serviceable. The success that 
has followed these machines 
warrants us in saying that the 
Chicago Imperial Singer 
Sewing Machine isthe best 
machine in the world for the 
money. We desire to please 
our readers and to save them 
all the money possible, and in 
these machines give them all 
of the middlemen’s profits. 
This machine is made after 
the latest models of the 
Singer machines, and is a per- 
fect fac-simile in shape, orna- 
mentation .and appearance. 
All the parts are made to 
gauge exactly the same as 
the Singer, and are censtruct- 
ed of precisely the same mater- 
ials. The utmost care is exer- 
cised in the selection of the 
metals used, and only the very 
best quality is purchased. 
Each machine is thoroughly 
well made and is fitted with 
the utmost nicety and exact- 
ness, and no machine is per- 
tie mitted by the inspector to go 
out of the shops until it has been fully tested and proved to do perfect work, and run 
light and without noise. 

The Imperial Singer hasa very important improvement in a Loose Balance Wheel, 
so constructed as to permit winding bobbins without removing the work from the 
machine. The Loose Balance Wheel is actuated by a solid bolt passing through a collar 
securely pinned to the shaft outside of the balance wheel, which bolt is firmly held to 
position by a strong spiral spring. When a bobbin is to be wound, the bolt is pulled out 
far enough to release the balance-wheel, and turned slightly to the right or left where it 
is held by a stop-pin until the bobbin is filled. Where the machine is liable to be med- 
dled with by children, the bolt can be left out of the wheel when not in use, so that the 
machine cannot be operated by the treadle. The thread eyelet and the needle clamp are 
made SELF-THREADING, which is a very good convenience, Each machine is 
furnished with the following attachments: 

1 Foot Hemmer, 1 Foot Ruffler, 1 Tucker, 1 Package of Needles, 1 Check 
Spring, 1 Throat Plate, 6 Hemmers, all different widths, 1 Wrench, 1 
Thread Cutter. 1 Binder, 5 Bobbins, 1 Screw-driver, 1 Gauge, 1 Gauge 
Screw, 1 Oil Can, filled with oil, 1 Instruction Book. 

The driving-wheel on this machine is admitted to be the simplest, easiest running and 
most convenient of any. The machine is self-threading, has the very best tension and 
thread liberator, is made of the best material, with the wearing parts hardened, and is 
finished in a superior style. It has high-arm veneered walnut cover, drop-leaf table, 
4end drawers and center swing drawer. So great is the confidence of the manufacturers 
in the Imperial Singer that they warrant every machine for five years. 

Price only $18.00 including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 

When ordering give name of freight office if different from postoffice address. 





aaa 





No. 325. - “The Little Jewel” Parlor Lamp. 
Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


This Lamp is in ali respects one of the best ever 
invented. It gives a pure, soft and immense white 
light. Every family wants a stylish parlor table 
lamp, and above all things a lamp that will give a 
clear, large and brilliant light. The brighter the 
light, the more pleased they all are. “The Little 
Jewel” Lamp is the lavesv:and best solution of the 
problem, “How to produce perfect combustion.” It 
not only has the celebrated central draft, thus in- 
suring safety, but also the inside ,and outside 
drafts, are so evenly balanced that this Lamp gives 
out the maximum of light as regards whiteness and 
brilliancy. The same causes effectually prevent any 
odor. 

It produces a powerful light with the smallest pos- 
sible consumption of oil; one pint will burn with a 
clear bright light of about 25-candle power for fully 
10 hours. The value of such a lamp where oil is 
comparatively expensive can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Price @2. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year $2.75. Sent by express at receiver's expense. 








Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one ist for the ativertiseu combination Frice. 
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No. 280. Fiobert Rifle. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers. 


The cheapest good rifie in the American market at the present time is the celebrated Flobert sporting rifle. There is probably no rifle more widely known than the Flobert. 
Wherever it has been introduced its good qualities and the universal satisfaction given has proven the best kind of an advertisement, and the result is that the sales have been 
enormous, and itis probably the most pop- 
ular rifle made. The Flobert rifle is manu- 
factured in Europe, where labor and mate- 
rial are cheap. Its low price is owing to these 
facts, and not to any inferiority. In this coun- 
try it would be impossible to manufacture so 
good a rifle at so low a price. For hunting or 
target practice this rifle is all that could be 
desired; it is always reliable, and shoots long 
distances with perfect accuracy. It is made in the best manner, makes but little noise, and is entirely free from danger. The rifle will shoot the reg- 
ular No. 22 short ball or shot cartridge. The shell of the barrel is one-quarter of an inch thick, while the barrel (which is hexagonal in shape) is 

three-quarters of an inch in diameter. We are enabled by special arrangements with the manufacturers,*the John P. Lovell Arms Co., who have a 
national reputation for reliable goods, to offer this rifle, which retails for $5, on the following remarkably liberal terms. 

Price only $3, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $3.75. Sent by express receiver to pay express, charges, which will be light. Give name of express office 
if different from postoffice address. ° 

This is positively the greatest bargain ever offered in rifles, and any person wishing a first-class rifle cheap will never have a better opportunity than that now offered. We 
warrant it to give perfect and entire satisfaction in every case. 








No. 615. The “King” Air Rifle. 





THE BEST, THE MOST DURABLE, THE STRONGEST 
SHOOTING AND THE HANDSOMEST METAL 
* AIR RIFLE IN THE WORLD. 






Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and 50 Cents. 


The manufacturers of the celebrated “Chicago” Air Rifle have placed on the market a new Metal Air Rifle, which for Beauty, Simplicity, Durability and Accuracy far excels 
any Muzzle-loading air gun ever before manufactured. It is the handsomest Air Rifle we have ever seen. Its polished barrel shines like silver. Its curves are graceful and ite 
proportions perfect. It is a gun any boy would be proud to earry, and prouder still to own. Yet, with all its beauty, its shooting qualities do not suffer in comparison. It shoots 
with precision, and carries a shot for a long distance. 

The great advantage of an Air Gun is that it usesno powder. It is hence inexpensive. There is scarcely any noise. No danger of explosions. No possibility of fires. Its entire. 
length is thirty-four inches. Shoots common B B shot accurately and with sufficient force to go through quarter-inch soft pine. The barrel and all working parts can easily be 
removed by simply unscrewing the cap on the muzzle. The gun is made of one continuous piece of brass with no soldered joints or levers to break or get out of order. It is 
nickeled and nicely polished, with the exception of the stock, which is of wood with rosewood finish. The stock is made with a pistol grip, the only air gun in the world having 
this feature, which makes it very fascinating and gun-like in appearance and action. Each gun is sighted with movable sights, and packed in a paper box, with sample package of 
shot and printed directions. 

This Air Rifle costs us considerably more and is vastly superior in every respect to the “Chicago,” of which we have sold thousands without once receiving so much as & 
complaint. Judge then of the unbounded satisfaction which this new Air Rifle with all its improvements must and is sure to give. Notwithstanding its superiority, its increased 
cost, and the fact that it is the best, the most durable, the strongest shooting and the handsomest metal Air Rifie in the world—a rifle pronounced and in every respect the equal of 
any sold at from three to four times what we ask—we are enabled, by purchasing in large quantities, to offer it on exceptionally low terms as follows: . 

Price, 81.75, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, $2.25. 





No. 485. Hand Drill. such a revolver as this sold from #3 to $5, but the extraordinary competition in the trade of firearms, com- 
. bined with the invention of new and improved machinery for their manufacture, now renders it possible: 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. for us to supply to our subscribers a GooD revolver upon the very liberal terms offered. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.00. 





No. 438. Tool Holder and 20 Tools. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This is specially adapted to heavy work. It is single gear, hol- : a yw } 465 2 3 , 
low-handle, and nickel plated. The drill stocks are made of malle- ] ue x ; . 
able iron, with steel spindles and rosewood head and handle. The ¥ re 
jaws are of forged steel, and will hold perfectly drills from No. 1 , 
to No. 6, inclusive, and they are the only drill-chucks in use which ’ y F F 
will hold Morse twist dwills, from one thirty-second to one-eighth : E BE 
inch. Six drill points are sent with each drill. Price 1.25, post- . ; : HE r 
* 





paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.00. r 









No. 219. ‘‘The Defender” Seven- 
Shot Revolver. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 






The illustration is about 
one-half the size of the Re- 
volver. It is 22 caliber, long 


range,heavily nickél plated, This is one of the most useful articles made. It is practical and valuable in every household, and once 

has self-acting revolving cylinder. The used will never be laid aside with useless articles. The cut shows the handle, which is hollow, and where 

B; stock isof polished hard wood, the barrel the tools are kept when not in use, together with all the tools. The handle is made from hard maple, highly 

cylinder, etc., of steel, heavily nickel-plated, polished, and hasa screw cap. The chuck is polished stéel, and will hold any tool, from a pin to a large mill 

For accuracy and power it equals the high priced revolvers. For file. The tool isso very useful and convenient that it should be in every household in the country. An 

target practice it is first-class. Every man and boy who lives in article of this kind is indispensable to the farmer—handy in the barn, the shop and the house. The tools are 
the country should have a good revolver. It is useful, and the of the Best Cast Steel and are such as are needed every day and will save their cost every week. 

amusement to be derived from it never ending. <A few years ago Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 
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No. 256. American Agriculturist Gold Watch. 


Given for only 20 New Subscribers, or for 10 New Subscribers and $6 Additional, 
or for 5 New Subscribers and $9 Additional. 





WARRANTED TO WEAR FOR FIFTEEN YEARS AND TO BE AN ACCURATE TIME-KEEPER. 





Gold-Filled Case, Stem Winder, Pendent Set, Open Face, Durable and 
Accurate, a Perfect Time-Keeper. Case Warranted for Fifteen Years. 
Elgin or Waltham Movement. 





We take pleasure in offering herewith a watch that every subscriber to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will appreciate. It 
is an Elgin movement, and we can recommend it inevery way. In appearance, finish, durability and time-keeping qualities this 
watch is not excelled by any gold watch costing #50.00, and it will give as good satisfaction. 

is finely finished in every way, and is warranted to be an accurate time-keeper. It has 7 jewels, stem 
THE MOVEMENT winaer and pendent set. The watch is set by simply drawing out the stem, after which the hands can be 
turned either way, backward or forward. 

This latest improvement is the very same as is used on $100.00 watches, and obviates the necessity of opening the cases. This 
watch has hour, minute, and second hands, and by reason of its many patented improvements is less liable to get out of order 
than most foreign and cheap-grade American watches. It will require no more repairing than any watch costing five times as 
much money. All movements are carefully regulated and inspected for thirty days after being finished and before leaving the 


factory. 


NS? x 

Pea THE GASES: 
A filled case is made froth two plates of solid gold with an intervening layer of com- 
position metal. The outside layers are 10 carat gold, so thick as to stand acid test, and 
engraved the same as a solid gold case, and each one is guaranteed to last for 15 years 
without wearing through. It is, in short, a gold case, except that the center, where 
there is no wear, is replaced by a firmer and stiffer metal than gold. The case is ser- 
viceable and durable, equal in wearing value to a solid gold one. 





The most expensive watch case sold is made of solid gold, which cannot be afforded except by persons of 
abundant means. Next comes the filled gold case, the style we offer. 


A watch the equal of this cannot be 
A $25 WATCH F OR ONLY $1 5, obtained anywhere for less than $25 
Our readers can obtain this watch at the extremely low.price of #15, postpaid. With 
each watch sold we will also include the AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST one year free. 
Sent by registered mailand guaranteed to keep good time and give perfect satisfaction; 
or it will be presented for a club as announced above. 


The above Watch furnished with HUNTING CASE for $18 including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 


We want to introduce one of these Watches in every town where 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is taken, and as a special inducement 
‘we will send with each watch, this chain, 


A GENT’S GOLD-PLATED VEST CHAIN FREE! 


usually sold for @1.50 each, and come in a variety of popular patterns, any one of which cannot fail to suit. They are well made and substantially 


plated, and will do good service for years. 








No. 258. Ladies’ Gold Watch. 
Given for 24 New Subscribers, or for 12 New Subscribers and 88. 


So great has been the demand for us to sup- 
ply a fine gold watch for ladies that we have 
been compelled to yield to the pressure. We 
have secured one that ought to give perfect sat- 
isfaction to every woman. 

The movement, or works, are from the world 
famous factories at Elginor Waltham. Nothing 
better goes into a case, as everybody knows. 

The heavy hunting cases, are made by 
Joseph Fahys & Co., and are known tothe trade 
as his “Montauk” ten-carat case. They are re- 
inforced the same as described above, and carry 
the same fifteen-year guarantee. They have 
a frosted rims, and are delicately hand-engraved 
4 in the center of each side. 

The case is double, the works being kept 
from dust by an inner or second closely-fitting 
Metal case, as in the very highest-priced 
watches. 

The usual price of such a watch is $25. It 
can sometimes be obtained asa favor for #20; 
but never for less. The concessions obtained 
by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST secures it 
‘ to subscribers for #15 atid the AMERIOAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year,—this includes registration and postage. 

For an Elgin watch in such a case, the price is almost incredible. 








No. 459. Gent’s Nickel Watch. 


STEM WIND AND PENDENT SET. 


Given for 5 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and 82 


For a low-priced watch which can be 
relied upon for accuracy we recom” 
mend this one. Our cut shows it the 
exact size, face view. It has the short 
stem wind and pendant set, obviating 
the necessity of opening the cases: 
This latest improvement is generally 
used in the highest-priced watches 
only. This watch will keep as good 
time as many which are sold for $30 or 
#40. The case is made of composition 
metal, which will not tarnish, but will 
always remain bright as pure silver- 
The dial is of superior work. The sec” 
ond-hand dial is “sunk” and the beze 
is set with a strong, clear crystal which 
will withstand heavy pressure. Itisa 
snap back and front. The public will 
appreciate our reason for using this 
style, making the watch more nearly 
dust-proof, thus avoiding the expense ¥ 
and bother of cleaning so often. Itisa 
watch that can be excelled only by very 
expensive ones. It is in itself “a thing 
of beauty,” and what is more, is low~ 
priced enongh for all. 

We can supply this watch for only 
$4, with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST one year. 
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No. 392. Ladies’ Solid Silver Watch. 


Given for 8 New Subscribers, or 4 New Subscribers and 82 Additionai. 





The demand for a low-priced yet reliable watch 
for ladies and misses, has induced us to offer this 
reliable timekeeper to our readers as one which 
can be depended upon for accuracy and durability. 
It hasa really excellent movement, and we guarantee 
it to keep first classtime. A handsomer little watch 
you can hardly find at any price. It is extremely neat 
and attractive. It does not look like a cheap watch. 
We guarantee it to give perfect satisfaction. Let 
every lady who does not already own a watch avail 
herself of this great bargain, and let every gentleman 
who wishes to make to his wife, sweetheart, or sister, 
a handsome present, think well before he lets this 
opportunity pass. It hasall the latest improvements, 
including stem wind and the popular stem set, which 
obviates the necessity of opening the cases. It also 
has jeweled movement. The case, which is solid 
Silver, is beautifully engraved, and will last a life 
time. 


Price $5, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year %5.50, postpaid. 


The Triumph Watch 


INCLUDING GOLD PLATED CHAIN AND CHARM. 
Price Only $1.60 Postpaid. 


With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST One Year, $2.25. 


‘Given for Two New Subscriptions at the Club Rate of $1.00 Per Year 
and 25 Cents Additional. 


AN AMERICAN WATCH. AN ACCURATE TIME KEEPER. 





It is no exaggeration to say 
that this watch is the Crowning 
Triumph of American Ingenu- 
ity, Skill and Capital, as every 
watch is produced entirely in this 
country, and bears the trademark 
of its manufacturers who stand by 
every statement made for it.} 

Here is a watch that will keep 
accurate time, and in every way 
give-entire satisfaction, or money 
refunded. The manufacturers 
have concentrated their entire 
effort for some time on the pro- 
duction of this, the cheapest re- 
liable watch ever given to the 
public. We fully guarantee it. 

The cut represents it three- 
fourths size. 
DESCRIPTION. 

The Case is strongly made 
and carefully fitted to exclude 
dust. It is Open Face with 
heavy polished bevel crystal. The 
movement is covered with a prac- 
tically dust proof cap giving 
double protection against the in- 
gress of foreign particles. Move- 
ment is detachable from case by 
removing four nuts. Case is 
heavily plated and handsomely 
finished in gilt closely resembling gold. Weight of watch complete 434 oz. 

The Movement combines many patent devices which make the construction the 
simplest and fully as durable as any watch movement known. It has American Lever, 
Lantern Pinion, Patent Escapement, Patent Winding Attachment, Polished Main Spring 
encased in barrel giving high maintaining power and preventing damage to other parts 
in case spring breaks. Four or Five turns of winding attachment winds for 24 to 36 
hours. Hour, minute and secon@hands. Beats 240to minute. Polished steel Pinions 
and light spring power give greatest possible accuracy. 

Guaranteed to Keep Accurate Time. 


This watch js the result of years of experimenting by the best of American mechanics 
and has only been made possible by the most perfect labor saving machinery and me- 
chanical skill. Has been tested and timed, and is guaranteed to keep accurate time. 
This is an American watch—the like of which has never been offered before at such 


low cost. 





What Is Said By Customers: 

WORTH TEN TIMES ITS COST. “I have received the TRIUMPH WATCH 
and have given it a fair trial; in regard to time-keeping qualities, I consider it equal, if 
not superior to many watches that cost ten times the price. Mos. C. Born, 
Parkersburg, Pa. ; 

DON’T LOSE A MINUTE. “I received your TRIUMPH WATCH over three 
months ago and recommend it to any one wanting a good watch. It has never lost 
a mintue.” CLARENCE SEXTON, Box 307, Sewickly, Pa. 


‘HOW TO GET IT. 


Sent post paid on receipt of $1.60. Or for $2.25 we will furnish the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST to Two new subscribers one year tach, and present to the sender 
The Triumph Watch postpaid. This is a good opportunity for our readers to send 


us two new subscribers. 
There is no longer any reason for any person to be without a watch, as the price of 


this is so low that it is within reach of every one. 





No. 195. Weeden’s Plantation Darkey 
Savings Bank. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

This new mechanical toy is made of sheet metal stamped in relief and hand-painted 
in exact imitation of a 
plantation shanty, and 
contains clockwork, 
mainspring and fan 
regulator, so arranged 
that when a penny or 
nickel is pushed 
through the coin-safe 
opening, the banjo 
player will “pick on de 
ole banjo, while the 
other darkey will 
dance a real break- 
down in perfect time 
and with agreat variety 
of comical, life-like 
steps. It isa bank that 
: will earn money, be- 
= aif cause every time a 
Sitegs penny is put into ita 
gt 2 i = banjo jig will be per- 

i —— : formed in-return. It 
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= is a bank that will save 
SS money, because the 
pee = = bottom part is a coin 





safe into which the 
pennies all drop after 
they have started the 
performers. This safe 
= has a metal door with 
post-office lock and key, 
so that all money pushed in is in safe keeping for its owner. It measures 53g inches high 
in front and the face is three inches square. 
Price 81 postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one vear ®1.85. 




















No. 266. Barney & Berry’s Side Lever Skate. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers and 10 Cents Additional. 

The very latest inventions and improvements are embodied in this skate. There 
areno straps, heel-plates and keys to bother with, as in the old-fashioned kinds. For 
lightness, simplicity and durability it surpasses anything in this line yet offered. The 
heel-plates, foot-plates and clamps are made of crucible steel. The blades are of cast 


BARNEY & BERR) 





steel, polished. The toe and heel clamps are adjusted by means of a double-threaded 
screw, and, secured to the foot by a side lever. No nuts or bolts to lose out and no 
wrench required. These are the simplest and most effective keyless skates in the 
market. We furnish them postpaid for @1.15 per pair. We can supply these skates, 
nickeled, for $1.60 per pair, or give them for an additional subscriber. 

Furnished only in sizes 8, 814, 9, 934, 10, 1034, 11, 1134 and 12 inches. Give length of 
shoe worn in inches. 


No. 351. Self-Lighting Pocket-Lamp. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Our cut shows a perfect in- 
stantaneous Self-Lighting 
Lamp of convenient size for 
the vest pocket and for home 
uses. It isa perfect light for 
carrying about the house, and 
entirely removes the danger- 
ous use of matches. The Self- 
Lighting Lamp is indispensable 
to smokers and others, as the 
danger attending the careless 
carrying of matches in the 
pocket has been too frequently 
illustrated to the reader to re- 
quire any words on the subject. 
The fact that the use of half a 











‘PAK 







TRAGERAAK dozen matches is often neces- 
Ocket Lamp sary in lighting a cigar (and 
KDOPMANS PAT. for many other purposes) 
DCT 29-89 3 speaks volumes for this lamp, 

y SO fo which, by the turning of a 
ic Introduation screw, gives a light as long as 
“SSOLEMERS> needed. It is made of brass, 


highly finished, nickel-plated 
and warranted to work; be- 
sides 100 lights in lamp 500 ex- 
| tra lights are included. 

Though equal to lamps re- 
tailed for $1, we offer it for 
: only 50 cents, postpaid. 

One thousand additional Lighting Strips sent postpaid for 10 cents. With the 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.60. 





Showing Lamp Open and Being Lighted. 
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Miscellaneous Premiums. 


For ONE new subscriber sent at the club 
rate of $1 we will present articles repre- 
sented on this page to the retail value of 


5O cents. 
For TWO new subscribers articles to 


the value of $1. 

For THREE new subscribers, articles to 
the value of $1.50. 

Articles on this page amounting to 75c 
furnished with the American Agriculturist 
one year for $1.60. 





No. 407. Pocket Say- 
ings Bank. 


The latest thing out. Locks 
itself! Registers the amount 
deposited and opens automati- 
cally when $5 in dimes have 
been deposited. The demand 
in the cities for this, the best 
and cheapest Bank in the mar- 
ket, falls little short of a craze. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
them have been sold with- 
in the past year and the result 
is an almost unprecedented 
demand for ten cent pieces. It 
is beyond question one of the 
greatest institutions for savings 
ever invented. 

Price 15 cents, postpaid. 


No. 365. Model Scissors Sharpener. 


It consists of a small metallic case, inclosing an adjust- 
vole cubical sharpening stone of fine emery, and is pro- 
vided with a suitable guide to keep the scissors ata pro- 
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Perangie. The stone has six sides and twenty-four edges 





{every side the same) ofa solid emery stone on whichthe | 
sharpening is done. The emery, being a cube, goes in its | 


wase twenty-four different ways, the screw holding the 
stone firmly in position and the guide guiding the scissors 
ata proper angle so that a child can use it with safety and 
success. 

Price 30 cents, postpaid. 





No. 290. Pocket Drinking-Cup. 





This collapsing cup, as it is called, isa very convenient 
article toown and a decided novelty. It occupies no 
more space than a medium-sized watch, so that it can be 
carried constantly without inconvenience. In their 
journeyings people often come across sweet springs of 
water which they long to taste, but generally are not able, 
asno cup isto be had. This cup is always handy. Its use 
4m the cars, at picnics and the like, is invaluable. It is 
made of nickel and inclosed in a handsome case. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid 





No. 237. 
The Solagraph Timekeeper and 
Compass Combined. 


It isa genuine Compass, with attachments to indicate 
time by the sun. Simply open the case and allow the sun 
to shine upon it, and the time is indicated immediately: 
The compass is of the utmost value to farmers and mer- 
chants, and useful toeverybody. It is just the thing for 
the boys, who will be as proud of it as they would of a 





new suit of clothes. The Time-keeper looks exactly 
like a watch, and it can be worn in the pocket and at- 
tached to a chain precisely as an ordinary watch. The 
cases are of fine nickel-plate, and it will last a lifetime. 
The compass alone is worth the amount. 

Price 35 cents, postdaid. 





No. 214. The Eagle’s Claw. 





For catching fish, small animals, and birds. It may be 
used with a line the same as a fish-hook, or be fastened 
and left in the water, or under leaves, or in a tree; game 
once in its clutches can not get away. It always catches 
by the head, which preserves skins and furs of animals 
from injury. Its victims may be released without hand- 
ling, which fact makes it popular with the ladies for fish- 
ing, as they do not have to touch the fish; noris the bait 
often disturbed, for the “claw” springs before the bait is 
taken; it is therefore seldom that hands are ever soiled. 
The bait is put in while the “claw” is closed, so there is no 
danger ‘in setting it. Itis made of brass, and blued the 
color of fish-hooks, will not rust, and is thoroughly well 
made, at the same time being light and portable; they 
may even be carried in the pocket. ' : 

Price 25 cents; postpaid. 





No. 400. Silver Plated Child’s Set. 
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In making up our premium list we could not overlook 
the children. We have selected from a stock of over fifty 
different patterns the one illustrated above as being as 
handsome and substantial a set as could possibly be de- 
sired by anyone. The set, which is enclosed in aneat case, 
consists of a knife, fork and spoon, made from steel 
heavily plated with nickel, and over all an extra heavy 
plate of coin silver, making a durable set. In fact few ap- 
proach it in beauty and real value. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 








Three Useful Artic‘es. i. 
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No. 58. 
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Here is something which nearly every lady wants; three 
useful articles, namely, a curler, button hook and 
shoe horn. Each piece is made of metal throughout, in- 
cluding handle, which is handsomely chased. The illus 
tration given herewith shows the set, which is a mos 
serviceable one, on a reduced scale, the length of the curl- 
er and button hook being over seven inches and the shoe 
horn nine inches. 

Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


No. 413. Patent Coin Purse. 








This purse is the very latest novelty and is having an 
immense sale. It is made of kangaroo leather, with oxi- 
dized or bright metal top, and slides coins through the top, 
as shown in cut, without opening the purse. It is im- 
possible to lose anything out of the purse, as after the coin 
is received into the purse it closes automatically and 
will not again open. For constant every day use, and for 
saving of tine, this purse is by far the best yet made. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid. 





No. 153. Key-Ring Door Securer. 





This will so securely fasten any door with a quarter 
turn of the thumb-piece that it cannot be open from out- 
side without tearing the frame of the door apart. It is 
made of cast-steel and finished in heavy, polished, solid 
nickel-plate, weighs less than three-quarters of an ounce, 
and is made to bear the heaviest usage. 

Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 





ALL PREMIUM ARTICLES 


of RENEWALS is required to secure any of the Premiuins 0 


They are also furnished for NEW SUBSC 


ffered. One’s OWN SUBSCRIPTION does NOT count in these offers. 


Are furnished in connection with the AMERICAN AGRIOCULTURIST one year for the advertised combination price. 
RIBERS at the club rate of $1 00 per year; but DO 


UBLE the number 
See terms, page 643. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


ANY OF THESE BOOKS WILL 


BE FORWARDED BY MAIL POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 








Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants., 
Their History, Description, Methods of Propagation, 
and Complete é Directions for their Successful Culture in 
the Garden, Dwelling and Greenhouse. ym i 
trated. By C. L. Allen, 320 pp., il., 12mo., Cloth,. 00 


Flax Culture. 


Full directions for peer ation a saaneiyiatoved = beciics 
8vo. MTllustrated. 30 


Gregory on Fertilizers. 
Where to get them in the Che panes Form. 
pound Formulas, etc. 12mo. .. 


Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
By Peter Henderson. The Standard work on — 
ané Family Gardening. Cloth, 12mo.. . 2.00 


Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. 
Meets the wants of all classes, in country, city and 
village who keep a garden for their own enjoyment 
rather than for the sale of products. By Peter eee 
son. Finely illustrated. AGU, LAIN os cw cccess 2.00 
Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 
By P. T. Quinn. The kitchen garden, market garden 
and tield culture, fr = ameeees: en, a 
Ilustrated. Cloth, 1.50 
E. P. Roe’s Play ee Profit in My Garden. 
The author takes us to his garden and shows us how he 
evoked a profit of $1,000 while carrying on pastoral ere 
literary labor. Cloth, 12mo.. 1.50 


‘Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm and 


How to com- 
40 


Garden. By Mrs. Mary Treat. 
With an eadtsionsl Chapter on —— rene Tilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo.. oobsods 200200 


Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 
A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, and 
Life of the Plant. By Prof. Samuel W. Johuson, of Yale 
College. Illustrated. Cloth, l12mo..... Shodan scas0 x00 2.00 


wJohnson’s How Crops Feed. 
A Treatise on the Atmosphere, the Soil and the Nutrition 
of Agricultural Plants. y _— yet bins Johuson. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.. I. 


Asparagus Culture. 
The Best Methods. By James Barnes and William 
Robinson......+- 50 


Broom Corn and Brooms. 
Raising Broom Corn and Making Brooms on a ee or 
large scale. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth.. 50 


‘Gregory on Cabbages; How ‘to Grow 
Them. 
A Practical treatise on Cabbage Culture, giving full 
details. By Jas. J. H. Gregory. 12mo................66 30 
‘Gregory on Carrots, Beets, Turnips, etc. 
How to raise roots, how to keep them, and how to feed 
them. By J.J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12ino..... 30 


Cauliflowers and How to Grow Them. 
Plain, Practical and Explicit Directions for alae 
Management and Marketing. By Francis Brill 26 

‘Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health. 
The directions are plain, and easily followed, and land 
drainage may be greatly improved, even to the banish- 
=~ of fever and ague, typhoid and malarial fever. By 

Geo. E, Waring, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo....... 1.50 


Allen’s New American Farm Book. 
The very best work on the subject. By Richard L. 
Allen. Gastenn and reeny: eesaraee oF pigaes F. Allen. 
Illustrated. Cloth 12mo.. «25 
‘Our Farm of ign Acres, ‘and the Money 
‘we made by 
Many useful mnaeestion with the caypeiee nacho @ romance. 
Paper cover, ]12mo.. a's -30 


Fuller’s Practical Forestry. 
Propagation, Planting and Cultivation, with a 
tion and the botanical and proper names of Ever ‘green 
and Deciduous, and a number of the most valuable Ex- 
otic mpecies. bes —— 8. — er. mes 
Cloth...... 


How to Plant ‘and “What to Do ‘with the 


Crops. 
Valuable hints for the Farm, Garden 7 pavarenis = 
Mark W. Johnson. LIilustrated.. 50 


Hop Culture. 
‘Plain directions. 
IGS. ..200- 

Sweet Potato Culture. 
Full instructions from starting the plants to harvesting 
and — the oe With a chapter on the Chinese 
Yam. ames Fitz. Cloth, 12m0.......esesccecsseces 60 


tance ar Insecticides. 
Noxious Insects and Methods of 
ries. By Clarence M. Weed New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture. Wiastretcd. “Cloth, 8vo..... 1,25 

Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. 
By George H. Dadd, M. D. The necessary information 
tw preserving the health and curing the popena of ox- 
en, cows, sheep and swine. Cloth, 12mo..............1.50 


Allen’s American Cattle. 


descrip- 


Edited by A. e pope iets derma” 


eee eeases 


veventn ng their Inju- 


Their History, Breeding and Management. By at 

F. Allen. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo...............+0.- 2.50 
The New Onion Culture. . 

By B. T. Greiner. Valuable to everyone who raises 

ee ee Ee gen eee ry ey ee wie eS 


SENT FREE Mey. Battion of Ti Mlustrated Rural Book Cotatogus, containing 116 pages, 
2 C ure, 





Forest Planting. 
A treatise on the care of woodlands and the restoration 
of denuded timber-lands on plains and mountains, By 
H. Np pngge ree Kee LL. D. Illustrated. 237 pp., 12mo, 
Cloth.. «+00 Gl.50 
Onions; How ‘to Raise Them Profitably. 
Practical details by seventeen onion growers. 8vo...2.00 
Gregory on Onion Raising. 
What kinds to raise, and the way to raise them. By J 
J. H. Gregory. Paper, SS PS ETE REN La Rg AP 30 
Jones’ Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and 
Uses. 
Instructing the beginner how to ee good ae of 
Peanuts. By B. W. Jones.. -50 
The A B C of Potato Culture. 
~f W. B. Terry. hacwaren ee: aa - ee 
agriculture... - 40 
Potato Pests. 
The most _— account of the mene = 
Prof. C. V. Riley ; % Se 
Silos, Hasage and Silage. 
A practical treatise, —— authentic information. 
By 7 Sapa — M. D., F. RB. os & cons caries Cloth 
l2mo.. 4 aig 0 's.dhe ch ueaesvecde ce 
Gregory on Squashes. 
A treatise which no Farmer or Gardener ana to be 
without. By J.J. H. Gregory. 12mo.. 30 
Tobacco Culture; Full Practical Details. 
Full details of every process by aneaes ip papas pet 7 
ers. Illustrations. 8vo. os +225 
Truck Farming at the South. 
Essential to any one who contemplates entering this 
omising field of Agriculture. By A. —— of 
eorgia. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo........... 1.50 
Wheat Culture. 
How to double the yield and increase the profits. 
D. 8. Curtiss, Washington, D.C. Illustrated. 12.no. 
Bailey's yaa Notes on Apple Culture. 
By Prof. L. H. Bailey, Jr. A useful and sperougyy 
practical book. Cloth, j2mo.. 
The Cider Maker’s Handbook. 
Aco lete guide for making and keeping pure cider. 
. Trowbridge. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo..... 1.00 
White's Cranberry Culture. 
By Joseph J. rote a eee pees 
Cloth, 12mo. : Eee ei & | 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 
By Peter Henderson. A guide to the successful p Te 
gation and cultivation of florists’ plants. Beautify ly 
filustrated. New and enlarged edition. Cloth, 12 mo. .1.50 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. 


By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and fruit trees. 
New edition revised up to date. a — 


Bs’ 
50 


= 


Illustrated. 


fruit growers. Ulustrated, Cloth, 12 mo.. 
Husmann’s American Grape-Growing 
and Wine Making. 


By George Husmann of vualifornia. A recognized au- 

thority on the subject. Illustrated. Cloth, 12 mo....1.50 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 

By A. 8. Fuller. Best work on the culture of the anges 

grapes. Illustrated. Cloth, 12 mo..............+.. 1.5 
Your Plants. 6 

Plain and Practical Directions for the Treatment of 
Tender and Hardy Plants in the House and in the Gar- 

den. By James Sheehan. . ee ace 
Henderson’s Handbook of Plants. 

A concise dictionary of plants, with segencttony on 

propagation and culture. Cloth, Large, 8vo........... 4.00 
The Propagation of Plants. 

| Andrew 8S. Fuller. Describing the process of —_— 

izing and crossing. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo......... 1.50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. 

The only practical guide to Peach Culture for those who 

would be successful. ed Hon. J. mized “oe 

Cloth, 12mo.. R 1.50 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. 

How to raise pears. By P. T. Quinn. Cloth, 12mo....1.00 
Quince Culture. 

By W. W. Meech. Propagation and _ cultivation, insect 

enemies, sesnaeyis and eqnes Sn ccans ngs Cloth, 

12MO....c0eee rr Ee 
Parsons on the Rose. 

By Samuel B. Parsons. The propagation, culture and 

history of the rose. Illustrated. Cloth, 12imo........1.00 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 

By Andrew S. Fuller. The book covers the whole 

ground of small fruits; Dlustrated. Cloth, 12mo., » 1.50 
Strawberry Culturist. 

By Andrew §8. Fuller. All information necessary to 

raise strawberries. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.......... 25 


Heinrich’s Window et Garden. 
Personal experiences in Window Gardening. By Julius 
J. Heinrich, Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 75 


errr eee 


tecture, Horses, Cattle, Game, 





Concerning Lawn Planting. 
By Calvert Vaux and Samuel +b omni 1” ¥. 
the standard of Landscape Architectur 
Land Draining. 
A handbook for Farmers on che ge les and Practice 
of draining, by Manly Miles. giving the directions for 
the te ing out and the constraction of tile eunes Cl _ 
12m0. ... +. 
Long’s Ornamental Gardening for "Ameri- 
cans, 
| aay ing homes, Rural Districts and Cemeteries. By 
Elias A. ia. eee ar’ werner ans Cloth, 
12mo.. J ue PC EN, 
The Dairyman’s Manual 
By Henry Stewart. A useful and practical work. Dlus- 
TRAST... COUN FIMO 6 2G ios ccc ac denes dimmed s caaviales 2.00 
Hog-Raising and Pork-Making. 
By Rufus Bacon Martin. Valuable suggestions for the 
business of hog-raising. Paper, 12mo................+8 40 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual. 
It is so plain that one who has never kept sheep, 


learn from its pages how to ———- a ty “successfully. 
By Henry Stewart. Dlustra -- 150 


Harris on the Pig. 
Equally valuable to the farmer who keeps but few pa 


and to the breeder cn an extensive scale. sae . 
Harris. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo.......... 
The Dogs of Great Britain, America ‘and 
Other Countries. 
Breeding, Training and Management, in health and Dis- 
ease. By “Stonehenge.” Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo...2.00 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers. 
A Complete Manual for Horsemen. By William Her- 
bert (Frank Forester). . Miustrated. Cloth, 12mo....1.75 
Sander’s Horse B 


The principles of Heredit applied to the business of 
breeding animals. By J. H. Sanders. Cloth, 12mo...2.0¢ 


Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 
The Mysteries of Bee Keeping explained. Cloth, 12mo.1.50 


Duck Culture. 
wo at and Artificial, 


A 
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bad Kanon Reakte.. Br‘ and illus- 
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Stoddard’s ‘An Eg: ‘Farm. 
By'H. H. Stoddard. e ag oN of poultry in 
large numbers. Lllustrated. 12mo. Cloth............ 50 
Profits in Poultry. 
Useful and ornamental breeds and etx =e Man- 
agement. Illustrated. Cloth, 12.110. vase ccl aD 
Conning: and Preserving. 
By Mrs. T. Rorer. Teaching beginners how to can 


and preserve fruits and vegetables, making marmalades, 

fruit, butter and. me goes | fruits and making sirupe 

a one pick] ed vinegars, ete her -= 

COPvesiveics whe ndnctcedapeecée nactestidsesubbleusstadaecce 
Barn Plans and Outbuildin, 

Full of Ideas, Hints, Suaneatione on Plans for the Con- 

struction of Barns and Outbuildings, Ilustrated. 

Cloth, l2mo......... c cnc. 0000.0 00.96.06 £008 ceed 
Law’s Veterinary ‘Adviser. 

A Guide to the Prevention and Treatment of Disease 

in Domestic Animals. ied Prof. — Law. Cloth 

CLOWN, BVOcce oe cece -cesse a sbvepivicd Wacccuth 
Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 

By Elliott W. Stewart. The laws of Animal growth, 

aes oes ae to rearing and breeding. llustrated: 
The American Standard of Porsection. 

The recognized standard work on Poultry . 1.00 
The Practical Fruit Grower. 

By 8S. T. Maynard. Just what the beginner needs and 

the successful fruitman practices. Illustrated. Cloth. .5¢0 
= Family Horse. 

y Geo. A. Martin. A practical Manual full of the most 

at ul information. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo... - 1.00 
Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden 

and Orchard. 

Farmers can readily appreciate 

from the scarcity of water: By 

trated. Cloth, I2m 


ee ee 


© losses which result 
~_— Peart. Iilus- 
Mushrooms, How to Grow them. 

The most practical work on the subject and the only 

book on growing Mushrooms publ = in a By 

wm Falconer. Illustrated. Clo -- 150 
Harris’s Talks on Manures. 

By Joseph Harris, M. 8., author of “ Walks and Talks on 

the Parra, ” ineludin ~ FS chapter : ag John B. Law 

of Rothamsted, Eng oth, 1 ORE 
Bommer’s Method of Ma a aiieiaiinge 

A praction) and comerenrentre —— ~~ o* Donahoe. 

Paper.. oe cecde 
High h Farming ‘Without Manure. 

M. George Ville. Yan: beac at the me nape — 

Farm at Vincennes.. ae 
Keeping One Cow. 

A collection of Prize Essays u 

a single Milch Cow. Illustrate 


‘ 
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nm the management of 
> Ag Cloth, amo schesk 1.00 


and fuiiy describing upwards of 600 valuable works on Agriculture, icrti- 
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The vis Baby Cream Separator and 
and Feed Cooker Combined. 

Completest of outfits for a dairy farmer. This 
machine has an attachment which, when the 
bow] has been taken out, is dropped into the 
Separator so that a belt can run to the churn. 
Write for further agg Davis & Ran- 
kin Bldg. and € Co., 240 to 254 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., Manufacturers ofall 
kinds of Creamery Machinery and Dairy Supplies. 
(Agents wanted in every county.) 


A “LOW DOWN” MILK WAGON 


—IS. A-— 


; al Great Boon 
ya ay —FOR-— 

) HARD-WORKED 

MILKMEN. 


Send for “Descriptive 
Catalogue to 


Parsons “LOW DOWN” Wagon Co., “""° 
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WIDE TIRES. 
W/, Two ano Four Wueers. $2 










Perkins Stee] Mills. 


Back Geared and Direct Motion. 
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PERKINS WINDMILL CO.Mishawaka,Ind 


BALING 


ALL KINDS. 
HORSE anod 


Ad Manuf’rs, 
COLLINS PLOW CO 
Box13 QUINCY, ILL. 
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Sy GRINDING MILL 
= ‘or CORN and COBS 

z FEED and TABLE 
a” MEAL. Send for all 
mills advertised. Keep the 
pr) best and return all others. 
o 
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A. W. STRAUB & CO. 


Pa. and 51 8. Jefferson St , Chicago, Il 





When wriiing to advertisers be sure to men- 
tion the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


| use 


_ the confines of one handy sized volume, and is not only 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURISI. 











UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
From 8 H. P. Upward. 


with STEEL BOILERS 


8 octally adapted and largely £ 
for driving Grinding Mills, 
Wood Saws, Corn Shellers, Saw § 
Mills, etc., affording best power 

for least money. Send for pam- _—= 
ee 


| 
phlet and state your wants to uy 





AMES LEFFEL & CO., 


J 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or I10 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 


———S== 


BE HAPPY WHILE YOU LIVE, FOR 


YOU WILL BE A LONG TIME DEAD. 


To be Happy buy a 


DANDY 


STEEL MILL © 


With Graphite Boxes. Never needs 
Oil. The omdy Steel Tower isa 4 
Cornered Tower, and the strongest 
and best in the market. Will be sent on 
se are Test po A not entirely 

ry can returned to us, and 
WE WILL PAY FREIGHT BOTH 
WAYS. We also manufacture the old 
Reliabie Challenge, O. K. Peerless and 
Daisy Wind Mills, Pumps, Cylinders, 
Tanks, Feed Mills, Corn Shellers, Horse 
Powers, 


& 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co., 
Batavia, Kane Co,, Ill. 
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MANURE 
SPREADER 









E Ls ‘<>, Spreads any and all kinds of 
IC Ay NT yard and stable manure. Its 
— fh ee chief merit is in the thorough 


ulverizing and even distribu- 
ion, though it will discharge 
its load in one-tenth the time 


ired by hand, 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO. 
32 SYRACUSE, Ne Ves Ue Se Av 












Estab’d]) JACKSON BROS. (1882. 
N. Y. STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
38 Third Avenue, ALBANY, N. Y. 


80 agents for Akron 
Salt Glazed Pipe, Fire 
Brick and Cement. 


U 
AND SOL 
ALLEN’S NEW 


AMERICAN FARM Book. 


The Best Book on Farming. 
é 


The very best book ever written for the use and infor- 
mation of farmers'is Allen’s New American Farm Book, is 
the opinion formed by many of our best thinkers who 
give such subjects their attention. The book embraces 
every branch of the subject which can be brought within 








worthy of a place, but should be found on the bookshelves 
of every modern American farmer. is 

With only this book as a guide, even if no other author- | 
ity is at hand for consultation, no farmer need go very | 
far astray in the conduct of his farm, and in these days of 
active competition and the many new devices for making 
and saving all kinds of crops, even the old established 
usages, which can never wear out or become obsolete, 
receive a new interpretation, a new and enlarged mean- 
ing when studied by the light of this valuable book.—From 
Texas Farm and Ranch. 


Cloth, 12mo. 
Sent Postpaid for $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., PUBLISHERS, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS! 


STOCK BREEDERS, GARDENERS, 
FLORISTS, FRUIT GROWERS, 


We supply 
CATA- 


And all others interested in Rural Life. 

any book published on the above subjects. 

LOGUE of 600 standard works sent free. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., New York. 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


—PUBLISHED BY THE— 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 





A CORPORATION ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS oF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Main Offices, 52 and 54 Lafayette 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE, 504 THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO, ILL, 





The Western Office is for the accommodation of adver. 
tisers and_ subscribers in that section. All communica- 
tions should be sent to the Main Office, New York. 


Entered at New York Post office as mail matter of 
second class. 


Terms of Subscription in the United States 
and British Provinces, 


The American Agriculturist is published monthly 
and is mailed in time to reach su bseribers on or before 
the first of each month. 

Terms.—Singie subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. lubs of five or more 
$1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six mon ths. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either tern:. 

Remittances.— Money for _ subscriptions can be sent by 

ostal note, express or post-office money order, registered 
etter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar. 

Expiration of Subscriptions.—The date (usually 
abbreviated) following each subseriber’s name whic 
appears on the magazine or wrapper shows to what time 
your subscription has been paid. Thus: Jan. '93, means. 
hat subscription is paid up to January 1, 1893; Feb. ’93, to- 
February 1, 1893, and so on. 

Renewals.— Six weeks are required after sending 
money before the date which shows to what time sub- 
scription is paid, and which answers fora receipt can be 
changed. No other receipt is sent unless requested. If at 
the end of six weeks date is unchanged or any error is 
noticed subscribers will confer a favor by notifying us. 

Discontinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

ange of address.—When a change of address is 
desired both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year and with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit subscrip- 
tions. Terms sent on application. 





Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIS? in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 


s. d. U.S. cur: 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo, 
ibtal and “TYANSVORL, .. 655 .5ccccccccssns 10 3 $2.46 
I anh ub iis 6 siclah becachsaevevessasedeahos na ll 3 2.70 
ee SERA + sU ewe tes Seteeeenen 10 3 2.46 
ee, aera re ee cpus sed setae 10 3 2.46 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, Natal, and Transvaal... 
and all others Lot mentioned above, 7s. 9d.; Unite 
States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two- 
sbillings one penny, is allowed on éach subscription. 

Merchandise,— (Premium articles), except printed 
matter is unmailable to Foreign Countries. 

Books offered by us as premiums in connection with: 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are mailable to. all 
countries in the Postal Union. 

Postage 36 cents. or 1s. 6d., for the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
Tunis’ for one year must be added tothe advertised price 
of same when taken in combination with a premium book 
in all Postal Union countries. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in: 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Foreign Agencies, 


The following Agents are authorized to accept subscrip- 
tions and advertising orders: 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENOH, TRUBNER & Co., 57 Ludgate 
Hil, London, England. 

JOHN IRELAND, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 

JOHN H. EVERY, Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand. 

Wn. MADDOCK, 581 George street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, South Australia. 

Wm. HOPKINS, Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 


Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.00 per line (agate). each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Pose, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, $1.50 per lire. 

Cover Page, #2.00 per 


= Page next to Reading and Last 
ne. 

Reading notices, set in nonpareil type, to go under the 
heading “‘ Business Notices,” or at the end of a column of 
reading with “adv.” affixed, #2 per line count. 

No advertisement taken for Jessthan &3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make oue inch. 


Discounts, 


On ten (10) lines and upwards, 3 months, five per cent.; 
6 months, ten per cent.; 9 mouths, fifteen per cent.; 12 
months, one peat twenty per cent. 

On forty (40) lines and upwards, $ months, ten per cent. ; 
6 months, fifteen per cent.; 9 months, twenty per cent.; 
12 months, one year, twenty-five per cent 

Discount on Space Contracts.—100 lines, ten per 
cent.; 250 Jines, fifteen per cent.; 500 lines, twenty-five per 
cent.; 1,000 lines, thirty per cent. 


—Oo— 
Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub-- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 J.afayette Place, New York. 











